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Men may here ſee.'tbe 
Ayr and decent Behav 
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Entertainment I. 
. FOW glad I am to 
| o F 
[ ſee you, my . dear 


Nephew .(gried De 
BB 8. 74, in cmbraciog 
= | Lifidor )* and how 
"farther joyful ſhould-1 be, cou!d 
| Iprove ſerviceable, to-you in this 
; _ Town? _ 

Lifidor, You know , Sir, the. 
reaſon of my coming, was becauſe 
you was here, and that had it not 
B been 
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been for this, thoſe that have the 
care of me, would never have con- 
ſented to this journey. 

After thefe words Dorante made 
Liftdor enter into an Apartment he 
had provided for him, and ha- 


ving ordered the Coliation to be 7 


brought in, he defired him to fit 

down, and thus continued the dif- 

courſe. | 
Dorante, | do not at all won- 


der, you have > greatly delired *' 
to come into this Town. All | 


young people defire the ſame; for 
one may fay, that Paris 15 not on- 
Iv the Capital of a flouriſhing Mo- 
narchy, but is even reſpected as 
the pregominant City of all Fu- 
rope, People come here from all 


parts, ſome to poliſh themſelves, 


orhers to get Employments, others 
to ſee the fineſt Court in the World, 
and the greateſt King on Earth. 
However, to be well acquainted 
with Paris requires time: Strag- 
gers are ſurpriſed in not finding 

immediately 
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'mmediately all the varieties they 
| have been told of it; they ſeck 
| them, and diſcover only the Jeait 
part of them, as long as they ſce 
only the Strects and Buildings. 


1 But how great is their admira- 
{ tion afterwards, when they enter 
into the Houſes, and view the mag- 
nificence of the Furr.iture ? If they 
be admitted-into the Company of 
Perſons of wit and merit which at 
certain hours meet together ? 


Lifdor. 1 profeſs, Sir, that I 
love Paris the more for that rea- 
ſon, and above all things wiſh I 
| were capable of making one in 
theſe Converſations ; but I am ſen- 
ſible how unfit Tam for it. I want 
natural parts to ſecond the care 
you will take of me. 

4 Dorant?. You have no reaſon to 
complain againſt Nature, you have 

" been better uſed by her than I cx- 
ect you will tell me; and were 

D 2 I 
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T as able, as ſhe has been favou- 
rable to you, my Counſels, and ' 
your Talents would make you go 
very faſt and far in the way you - 
deſire toenter. However, I doubt 
not of the tucceſs, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſmalineſs of ' my aſliſtance., * 

Lifidor. I know, Sir, how great _ 
a Maſter you are in the Art would 
learn ; and all the World know's 
that your Age, which has yielded 
you Experience, has taken no- 
thiog from you of that agrecable- 
neſs, which makes the Charms of 
Converſation, 

Dorante. As | am naturally com» ., 
plaiſant, and that I love compa- /' 
ny, you may hear ſomething in. * 
my commendation, and therefore 
I thall not by an- unſeaſonable 
modeſty oppole my Friends opini- 
on of me, ſeeing it may make you 
to receive the advice I am defired *' 
t> give you with greatcr reliſh. 
It is at your Father's requeſt, Sir, * 
that I have undertaken this Pro-. 
vince, | 


in Converſation. 5 
vince, who is the deareſt of my 
- Relations, and therefore you may 
eaſily imagine I ſhall uſe my ut- 
mo{t- endeavours to fatisfte both 
you and him. I much approve 
of your deſign ; for nothing 1s 
more important in the commerce 
_ of life, than to pleaſe in Con verſa- 
tion; and if men are born for So- 
c.cty, one may ſay that it is Con- 
verſation which is the Boad of 
Friendſhip. Eut I know not if be- 
fore we enter into matters which 
we ſhould treat of, I ſhould not 
ask you what you underſtand by 
the word Converſation 2 

Lifidor. | am not at all diſplea- 
ſed, Sir, you ask me this, ſeeing it 
will coft-you an explication ; tor I 
confeſs, that although I compre- 
hend what a Converſation is, yet 
I ſhould be perplex'd, ſhould you 
require a proper definition of ir. 

Dorante. T am not ar all ſurpr1- 
ſed at what you fay; | have teen 
inthe ſame pain, perſons more cx- 
B 3 periencd 
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periencd than you can be at your 
age. There are a great manydiſtin- 
'@tions to make hereupon, and eve- 
ry time ſeveral perſons ſpeak in 


theſe Aſſemblies, tlicy form not . 


what we call Converſation. Obs 
ſcure Sciences and great Aﬀairs 
muſt have a lefs ſhare in their dif- 
courſes, than agreeableneſs and di- 
verſion. For in fine, Tet a man 
treat gravely of important mat- 
ters, in a Council of State or 
War, ina Low-ſuit or Diſtemper ; 
where a Phyſician ſhall banter you 
with hard words, and a Lawyer 
cramp you with Preſidents. ; all 
this is no more a Converſation, 
than the Brawlings in publick di- 
ſputes, or the Scoldings of Fiſh 
Women. 

Lifider. What then, Sir, muſt 
there be no mention of Sciences. 
of the Court, of War, or Politicks, 
1n the diſcourſes you mean. 

Dorante. So far am I from ba- 
niſhing the ſubjeAts you ſpeak of, 
| that 


| 


in Converſation. © 7 
- that Tafhrm they ſerve to uphold 
Converſation, and to: render it 
more inſtruftive. The Palace, or 
pleading places, ' have now and 
then ſuch Cauſes as furniſh the 
beſtCompanies withentertainment. 
There are great Subornations, 
conteſted Marriages, and Divorces, 
which give occaſion ro ſome to 
Moralize, and to others to utter a 
thouſand witty Refletions. How'- 
ever a man would prove verv 
troubleſom, if, to make himfclt. 
admired, he ſhould enter on par- 
ticulariſing an important Subject, 
and diſcourſe of nothing elſe ail 
the day long. It is variety which 
makes any thing agreeable, an air 
caſie and remote from aflectation, 
which is never tireſom ; whercas 
ſhould a man diſcourſe on a ſub- 
lime Subject with afteted exprel- 
ſions, you could not hearken long 
to him, without falling aſleep. Yet 
great intereſts, and extraordinary 
events may find their place in molt | 
B 4 Conver- 
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Converſations ; provided they en- +; 
ter naturally, and be treated of : 


with that capacity and modeſty 


they require. Particularly ons 1s : 
aſjured to pleaſe, it there be News 
wanting, and, you be the firſt that 
rclates a conſiderable Marriage, :; 
the birth of a Prince, the gaining ' 


of a Battel, or the taking of a 
piace. Men are generally 
ac the recital of Regulations waich 


| relate to the Peoples welfare, or 


the beautitying of Towns,and For- 
Add that we 
hearken with pleaſure to one who 
comes from Court, if ſhe deſcribes 
a magnificent Entertainment, or a 
Faſhion that 1s not as yet known 
in Town. Yet thoſe recitals muſt 


not be long, the particulars. muſt + 


only be toucht on, wherein the 
chief of the company may be con- 


cern'd; and the moſt important :; 
advice I can g ve you, is to conſi- | 


der always before whom you 
ſpcak. 


pleaſed -- 


Without this precaution * 
| . youll * 


in Converſation. 9 


' you'll be in danger of offending 
Perſons whom you would pleaſe ; 
and therefore if you will believe 
T me, you will never act the Phi- 
JF lofopher before young People, who 
deſire only to talk of Plays and 
fine Women ; neither muſt you ap- 
pear ſevere in a Ball before Ladies, 
who think of nothing but dan- 
cing and diverting themſelves. In 
fine, you muſt conſujt Reaſon, 
which being your guide, I ſee few 
matters, but may be. Subjects. of 
Converſation. It's true one ought 
to ſpeak leſs of ones ſelf than any-_ 
thing elſe. For what can we fay 
of ourſelves ?. We ſha!l make our 
{ ſelves ridiculous jn diſplaying the - 
| good qualities we poſſeſs. And 
43 can we have the imprudence to 
publiſh our defedts? or ſhall we 
deaden the Entertainment in ſpeak- 
ing indiflerent and ordinary things 
of our ſelves? Extend this Rule, it 
you pleaſe,to Domeſticks: An Hus- 
band mult ſpeak little and modelt- 
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ly of his Wife; a Mother would . 
little divert, ſhould ſhe give an 
account of the cryings of her Chil- | 
dren, and the care which the Nur- 
ſes take of them; we muſt be no. 
leſs retentive in citing the faults | 
of our, Strvants. What matter: 1s 
it to the Company, it we have a, 
lame Footman, or a ſlovenly Cook, 
or a Steward that makes us pay 
dear for that which he buys cheapz 
We ſhould always obſerve what 
diverts, and what tires ; and that 1t 
is ealier to avoid a fault, than to 
acquire a perfection : Examine we 
preſently what may render a man 
troubleſom, and we ſhall ſoon 
perceive how to make a Spirit of 
gayety and politeneſs reign in Con- 
verſation. You have ſeen an a-, 
greeable repreſentation of theſe. 
importunate people in the Come- 
dy of the Troubleſoms, and I doubt: 
not but you have read the Conver- 
fations of a perſon who 15 genera[-/ 


ly eſteemed. 
Lifidor, 1 


7n Converſation. 11 

Lifidor. 1 have obſervd with 
pleaſure, in that Comedy, after 
what ſort one becomes troubleſom 
in making long diſcourſes, void of 
agreeableneſs, wherein the Com- 
pany takes no part. I cannot en- 
+ dure that Man who pretends that 
his Prince ſhould recompence him 
with a Veſſel which he has loſt. 
He tells you, without any mans 
offer to ask him,the Reaſons where- 
on his pretentions are grounded, 
and what may be alledged againſt 
them, and the replies he can make 
thereto. Heat length names thoie 
who built his Ship, and deſcribes 
all the parts of a Veſſel, to thew 
that his was very fine and coſt- 
ly. 

Dorantc. However here is forne- 
thing to be learnt in this narrati- 
on, but what profit can we draw 
trom a dry and tedious genealogy, 
wherein we are not at all con- 
cern'd. I am not much intereſs'd ro 
know that in a Family which is 

unknown 
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unknown to'me, that Thiband was |} 


the Son of Engaerrand, and that 


Enzuerrand had Guy for his Father. 
I find more diverting that Brave * 
in the Comedy of George Andin, ; 
who tells us that one of his Pre- ©? 
deceſſors, named Fohn Giles of So- FF. 


tenville, had heretofore leave to 


ſell all his Goods to go beyond \j | 


SEea.. "bg 
Lifidor. 1 confeſs theſe Genealo- 


gical recitals are very tireſom ; yet. 
methinks-not altogether ſo vexa- ' 


tious as thoſe Relations of tragical 


Events heapt up one upon another, * 
eſpecially being recounted with a 
lamentable tone, as if deſign'd to ' 
make us bewail all the fad acci- * 
dents which have hapned ſince the 


teginning of the world. 


 Dorante. 1 grant you that no- $ 
thing 15 more © troublefom than | 
theſe doleful Relations ; but when 
a man 1s about making them, you * 
will not, I ſuppoſe, adviſe him to 
ſpeak facctiouſly of ther, Not 
that - 


= 


oy 
: 


w. 
Lo 


6 ©5. 
4 
F « 
: 


in Converſation. | " 
that I. think it-always neceſſary 


4 to accommodate ones Words 
4. and Countenanee to the Mat- 


ter treated of. On the contrary, 
a man cannot. more eaſily raiſe a 
fit of laughter, than in relating 


' ſome pleaſant paſhge with a cold 


and ſerious air. There is likewiſe 


.a certain turn of.Language whiclh 


F - requires one to ſpeak highly big 


4 
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of mean things, and to give a. 
plain and ſimple relation of great 
and noble Subjects. You may ea- 
ſily perceive the Reaſon, for theſe 
latter bear up themſelves, and o- 
thers have need of props. I ſup- 
poſe this is enough for this bout, 
having given you theſe general 
Advices, whereunto I may add, 
that in all ſorts of Entertainments, 
you muſt be ſure to avoid what- 
ever may ſavour of For mality and 


 Aﬀecation. 


Lifdor. I proteſt, Sir, you have 
already given me ſuch a clearneſs 
of underitanding, that if you con- 
tinue 
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tinue to inſtru me, perhaps you- 
will perceive ſuch ſucceſs, as will } 
hinder you from-repenting it. 
Dorante. T can aſſure you my | 
counſels will *be of little uſe to : 
you, unleſs you mix therewith the ' 
frequenting of Company, and ma-:i 
king cloſe and conſtant Obfervati- Þ 
ons thereupon. The Maxims of . 
the greateſt Maſters are not of } 
themſelves able to make a com: / 
pleat Gentleman : A man becomes. 
not a Painter, but by uſing the Pen- 
cil, how great a Judge foever he 
may be of good Pieces ; and thefes 
fore I will not give you any Max 
 ims for the world, unleſs you in- 
tend to ſee it. Theſe inſtructions 
will be fruitleſs to a Solitary ; he' 
can never acquire the facility of 
uſing them. The beſt Precepts and: 
choiceſt Morals will never take. 
from him the perplext countenance þ 
which he brings from his Defart. 
They can never take off that dull 
and melancholly air of his Cell. 
I But 


in Converſation. , 
But on the contrary, we may ſay 


4 that advice gives great Aſhſtance 


to perſons that take care to practiſe 
it. An hours reading 1s more pro- 
fitable to theſe, thana whole year 


'can be to contemplative perſons 


who keep always 1n their Studies, A 
man muſt practice immediately as 
ſoon as he is furniſh'd with good 
Rules; and it is uſeful for a man e- 
ver and anon to examine theſe 
Precepts, When he enters, unfa 
Company. This Precaution makes 
known the faults wherein one may 
fall; and there-are ſome of ſuch a 
nature, as to make a man ridiculous 
for his whole life time, the firſt 
tinge he commits them. So. that 
a man cannot be too much cauti- 
oned againſt them. 

Dorante had no foorer-ſaid theſe 
words, but he obſerved the Colla- 
tion bringing in, which made him 
proceed no farther 10 that diicourſer 
They went both of 'em into a Gar- 
den which Dorante had taker care 

of 
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of embelliſhing. Lifidor viewed | 
-- the Flowers, a ſmall Fountain, and : 
ſome'Statues ; and being afterwards 


fat down with Dorante1n a pleaſant 


Arbor, this laſt reaſſumed his di- ; F 


 ſcourſe, and began this ſecond En- J 


tertainment. 


_ 7 ——— —__ —_—_ 


L— 


Entertainment II. 


That one muſt be civil, yet with | 


out falling into. incommodious Ce- 
Femonies. 


Dorante, Efore we reaſſume 
our diſcourſe, you } 


aredeftrous,] ſuppoſe,dear Nephew, 
that we ſhould fay ſomething 


touching the being handſomly '} 
cloath'd before you appear in the : 
+ Companies wherein I pretend tq ® 
bring you. IT do not think you * 


have made you Cloaths before 
your departure, nor that you e- 
ſteem your Taylors ſo, as to pre- 

| fer 


m_ i. A, je. w— wid 


| in Converſation. 17 
$ fer them to ours. We will go to 
4 morrow morning,if you think fit- 
| ting, to find out what is moſt mo- 
{ diſh and proper for a perſon of 


- FT your years and condition. You 


T know we muſt nor neglect the 
J- outſide. We ſhould always ſo or- 
der it,that the firſt impreſſions turn 
$ toour advantage, and diſpoſe peo- 
3 ple the better ro reliſh the Senti- 
4 ments of our Mind, and the agree- 
$ able produdts of our Fancies. That 
7 which does. farther contribute to 
theſe favourable diſpoſitions, is a 
certain. manner of behaviour and 
ſpeech that is ſoft and poliſht, which 
givesthe name of civil to thoſe who 
commonly uſe them. 
+ You know what are the Quali- 
- Iities which that which we call Ci- 
vility requires; and you have ot- 
ſerved without doubt, That that of 
our French, and the Urbanity of 
the Ancient Romans, draw their 
original from two words which 


ſignifie 
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ſignifie City and Pilla, And we 


almoſt ever fee that the perſons 


who have been brought up in Ct: 


ties, have an handſom behaviour 
oppoſite to that which we call Ru». 


ſticity 1n Country People. ' 


Lifidor. If you pleaſe, Sir, tell! 


me in what manner one may pra- 
ice this civility, and wherein 1t 
conſiſts ? | 


- Dorante. The moſt important, 


Rule which I would give in this 
matter, were I fit to be couſulted, 
ſhould be, that a man who would 
gin on affetions, ſhould carry 
tokens of modeſty in his counte» 
nance and behaviour. He cannot 
draw envy, unleſs he appears poſ- 


ſeſs'd ina good opinion of himſelf; 
and on the contrary, he cannot? 
but be pleaſing to Company,it, in-- 
ſtead of appearing fierce and po-' 


- pe 7 2 FR ©B 
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ſitive, he gives them marks of e-J. 


ſteem and ſubmiſſion. 


F- would have one alſo to ob-' 


ſerve exaAly a decent behaviour, 


according 


in Converſation, I9 


according to the Sex, Age, and 
Quality of the perſon you converſe 
with, with: r&gard likewiſe both 


| to time and place. In effect, a 


Lady would be but little charm- 
ing, ſhould ſhe appear with the 
bluttering meen of a Souldier ; nei- 
ther would a Captain look well, 
if he affected ro ſpeak ſoft and fine, 
like a Sir Ceurtly Nice; and an old 
man wowld te ridiculous, ſhould 
he look on his'toes, and ever and 
anon throw back the locks of his 
Peruke, like a young Beau of eigh- 
teen. Now to come to another 
kind of men; wou'd you ſpeak to 
2 great Prelate, or to a grave Ma- 
giſtrate, with as mimic an air as 
roa Chamber-fellow in the Acade- 
my? We muſt allow that Decen- 
Cy requires that we not only be- 
have our ſelves reſpetfully with 


J perſons of a diſtin Rank, but e- 


ven not ſo much as to ſpeak. of 
theminany manner which favours 
of equality. I do not believe that 
a 
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2 perſon who has been of the Re] © 
tinue of an Ambaſſador- in high 9 
Travels, will be fb ridiculous as.” 
to fay in his ord:nary diſcourſe,Þ.*" 
When my Lord th: Duke dEftree! th; 
and F went to Rome together ; Yet 
there are People, who ſpeaking to! G' 
a great Lord, obferve ſo little di-Þ YE 
ſtanceas toſay ; Jon remember, Sir, 
what befell us when we ſet out for 1.y-1 
ons;Whereas they ſhould have men-} 4 
tioned only the Lord's name, and} al 
barely have ſaid, When my Lord dl 
Duke d'Eſtree went ro Rome; and} cc 
at to the ſecond expreſſion, When | © 
your Lordſhip parted. » 
I do not tell you that there are R 
an infinite number of other Rulesy ® 
to be followed by a man that would $7 
appear like a Gentleman. You?” 
know that we muſt not only give4® 
the right hand and the wallto per-} © 
ſons of Quality, but likewiſe yield} 
them generally whatever ſeems © 
moſt commodious. Your own} © 
Reaſon will ſhew you what is fit-- c 
ting | 
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ting in theſe matters, without my 
is] advice. However it is good to uſe 
{ molt of theſe little Maxims with. 
4 an addreſs ſo much the greater in 
& that it muſt not be perceived. 

4 All muſt appear natural in a 
of Gentleman, and nothing muſt fa- 
;.4 vour of Art and Afectation. 

r,þ 1 might moreover inſert ſome 
;.þ one of theſe precepts in our Enter- 
1-| tainments: Should I colle&t them 
44 21! at preſent, you would be perhaps 
-d| diſguſted at them. Let us firſt 
id F conſider thoſe which are to be ob- 
-g | ſerved. in eptring into Company. 

When you go to ſee a perſon of a: 
re} Rank above yours,You know,with- 
6 out doubt, that it is' to uſe too 
44 much familiarity, to: enter with 
u 4 your Coach orChair into the Court 
re 4 of hishouſe. Civility requires we 
r- | come out of them to enter on foot, 
d 4 unleſs the Porter, by his Maſter's 
154 order, opens the great Gate, and 
4 cntreats you to enter more commo- 
| diouſly. It you be not known, 
| and 
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- and your name be ask'd, you are} 
only barely to mention it, without. 
adding thereto your Title of Mar-J 
queſs, or Sir Fohn, You likewiſe; 
are not to be taught, that whenF 
we find the Chamber door faſt-J 


ned, it's not civil to knock loudly! 
with your ſtick, but rather ſoftly; 


with your knuckles, or ſcratching} 
the door. This faſhion came from: 


\ the doors of the Louvre, and is 


now gotten to thoſe of the Mini-: 
{ters and Grandees of the Court, 
and I doubt not but it will get} 
by degrees to all houſes where! 
there is any Quality. But when 


a man firſt preſents himſelf, com- 


monly he whoſe office is to intro-' 
duce perſons, takes care of level-J 


- ing tieſe little difficulties. 


Lifdor. However there is one, 


for when we find perſons already 


at the door, or there come any} 


before it be opened, Civility re- 
quires one to withdraw, to let them 
firſt enter who came before us, 

and 
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F and offer the door even unto thoſe 
it | who came alter, if they appear to 
I be perſons of any Conſideration. 
4 However this does not free me 
Ffrom my perplemty ;* ior if I be 
F not known to thoſe perfors; how 
T far am I obliged to carry on my 
1 Civility, or, to {eo!; verter, this 
Þ kind of Ceremony ? 
ny. Dorante. There is on the Coun- 
tenance, and Behaviour. certain 
Characters which may make us 
t, guels at the Conditio! of perſons; 
ef 4 42d which determines us to treat 
re# them with more or leſs Civility, 
-n| according as our ConjeQtures ſhall 
n-4 direct vs. But when a man, that 
o- | Wants experience, and penetration, 
4-4 finds nimfelt in the uncertainty you 
 F ſpeak of, he mult take the fureſt . 
e} fide, which is, to pay more reſpects 
I than we think are due, ſecing it 
| 1 better that people who are.not 
worthy of * ſhould be obliged 
f+ y of 'em, thou _ oblig 
mi £2 us for em, than to expoſe our 
1, ſelves to diſoblige perſons who me- 


by rit 
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rit moreCivility than we have paid 
them. Yet we muſt not fall into 
thoſe Ceremonies which were ſo 
incommodious in the formerCourrt. 
They have been long fince baniſht, 
and we can hardly believe men 
ſhould make ir an Art to tor-; 
ture themſelves and others. | 

Lifidor. I know, Six, there was: 
never any Comedy more pleaſant 
than was one of thoſe Conteſts 


whereon they fell every time two 
' or three met at a Gate. TI have 
heard ſay, that they added ſtrange. 
contentions to their complements; 
that they ſtept back, to advance 
ag2n immediately, -and to puſh 
forwards with violence towards 
. the paſſage, thoſe perſons to whom 
- they would give place. 

Dorante, The eloquent expreſli-! 
ons which were ſtudied, and ſpoke 
with great deliberation, were no 
leſs ridicuſous than the poſtures 
they made ; and methinks I ſee 
a Viſcount and a Baron of thoſe 
times 
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times thus conteſting it with one 
another. | 

The Viſcount, No, no, Str; fay 
and do what you will, Ile paſs no 
farther, and ſtir no more from 
hence, than London-Bridze docs to 
White-#Tall. 

The Baron. And for my part, 
Sir, let one word be as good as a 
thouſand, I will not enter ; Ile as 
ſoon lye here all night in this cor« 
ner, where the knowledge of your 
merit has made me withulraw, in 
fine, Sir, I proteſt if it lay in we 
power of my wiſhes, I would chuſe 
rather to Uwell eternally here, than 
to ſuffer your civility to ſupplant 
my duty. 

The Viſcount. No mention of du» 
ty, good Sir, fyr that belongs to 


me ; and were there another judge 


than yuur model! y to decide our 
difkcrences, I ſhould ſoon gain my 
cauſe. Fie on this modeſty, it 1s 
not equitable enough to be our 
Arbitrator, ihe will take what 1s 

C duc 
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due from you, and give me that 
which does not belong to me. [ 
hope ſhe will be ſooner tired than 
your Reaſon ; and you muſt yield 
to me, in permitting me to yield 
to you. 

The Baron. However I ſhall do 
nothing, unleſs you command me 
to do any thing. 

The Viſcount. Well then I com- 
mand you ; That I may obey 
you. 

The Baron. In this caſe, my 0- 
bedience will exca's my fault; 
and I may now fy, that we 
ſhall go in proceſſion ; where the 
principals march the lait. 

. The peace had no ſooner ended this 
conflict, bat at a new door new phra- 
ſes and new ſtrivings, 

Lifdor. | think the young peo- 
ple happy in being born in a time 
wherein they are delivered froin 
theſe tireſome faſhions : Bur, Sir, 
pray whence came they, and how 
came they to be recciv'd in a Coun- 

try 
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_ try, where franchiſement has gi- 


ven the name ro the Nation there- 
in eſtabliſh'd ? 

Dorante. It's true, one would 
wonder how we could reliſh them, 
for the Frenchare too mcrcuril to 
remaia whole hours in a ſtate of 
complementing. But the 7talians 
on the contrary, more patient and 
more at leiſure, a:9d of more pli- 
able ſnirits, perhaps have 1ntro- 
duced this manner among us. How- 
ever the famous Monſieur de la 
Care tells us, that the Ceremonies 
paſt from Spaiz to 7raly; but ſup- 
poling this were true ; and that 
the Spaniarss have taken them. 
from the Moors of Grenad-, as well 
as their gallantry, yet I muſt fill. 
believe, that they rather, come 
from 7aly than from any other 
Nation, I have ever imagined 
that the /ralians have made a 
kind of Art of them, and keep as 
it were a Regilter of them, which 
one may term their Ceremonial. 

G 14 Likdor. 
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Lifidor. 1 ſuppoſe the word Ce- 


remony 1s not ancient ; and that 
ic may have come from that gi- 
ven to reſpectiul ations which 
Church men make uſe of to denote 
the honour they give to God, or 
to holy things. 

Dorante. lam of the fame opini- 
on as you:We have extended in pro- 
ceſs of time the fgnification of this 
term. It has been thought fit to 
apply it to the Reverences which 
men make to one another, 1n bow- 
ing down; 1n uncovering the head ; 
and by accompanying theſe a:- 
ONS Witi an 100 other grimaces, 
the more to tcſtifie our ſubmilli- 
on. This Cuſtom 15 but the ſha- 
dow of what it was, and it is well 
for us it 1s ſo. 

However it 15 not fo much a- 
baſed, but that it endeavours to 
raiſe up its head. But thoſe per- 
ſons as krow the world, retrench 
ali thzſe "nperfluities, and obſerve 
only what decency requires. Here- 
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by they fall not into fruitleſs excet- 
ſes of words, and ſubmiſſions, which 
are ſeldom taken for ſincere. And 
therefore they be commonly ulcd 
to flatter in appearance, ſuch per- 
ſons as we do in effec deſpiſe. 

To proceed farther ; all theſe 
Ceremonies, and theſe Proteſtati- 
ons of Amity, would not only be 
look'd upon as ſo many diſhimula- 
tions, but one might lJo-k upon 
them as Crimes and Treacheries ; 
if thoſe terms, which are at every 
turn uſed, had not loſt their firſt 
validity through long cuſtom. 
Put we are wont no longer to 
take theſe words in a ſtrict ſenſe. 
We ſee every day people embrace 
one another, kiſs, and make a 
thouſand offers, as if they were 
the beſt Friends in the world ; and 
who, a moment afterwards ac- 
knowledge,without heſitation, that 
they ſcarce knew one another. 
However we muſt follow this Cu- 
ſtom, inſtead of attempting to 

C3 change 
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change it, It is lefs our fault than 
the fault of our age ; and all that 
wiſe pcople can do, 1s, to uſe 1t 
with moderation and ciſcretion. 
When all the world fails into a 
fiulr, no body can be blamed ; and 
how extravagant foever a mode 
may be, a m2n would yet be 
ſtill more extravagant, if he refuſed 
to comply with it. Shouid he ar 
lone ofter to withitand the gene- 
ral conſent of his Country. Let 
us grant therefore, that there are 
Ceremonies of duty from which 
we cannot fairly excuſe our ſelves, 
but offend perſons who will ima- 
gine we pay em not their dues. 
So that the authority of Cuſtom 
may do all things in point of Ce- 
remony ; and therefore it muſt be 
regarded as a kind of Law. Let 
not a man examine whether this 
Law be good or bad, it is ſufficient 
it has obtaind, whereby we are 
obliged to obey. it; and therefore 
its neceſlary to know after what 

manner 
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manner we ſhould carry our ſelves, 
and what terms we ſhould uſe in 
receiving viſits, how to return 
them, and to ſalute according, to 
the Cuſtom of the Country. Great 
is the varicty of exprcliton in theſe 
rencounters : Among us Civility 
requires we ſhould uſe the plural 
in ſpeakivg to a ſingle perſon ; per- 
haps to fignifie to him, that we 
eſteem him as much as many o- 
thers. 

Addreſſing our ſelves to a per- 
ſon of ordinary rank, yet we ac- 
coſt him with, 7 pray you, Sir 
whereas the ancient Romans ſaid, . 
T pray thee. Which way of ſpeak- 
ing is {till amongft ſome Nations. 
The Zurkts, who are ſo ſubmiſlive 
to their Soveraigns, whoſe mean 
Slaves they term themſelves, yet 
uſe theſe kind of expreſſions when 
they ſpeak to him, If thy Highneſs 
commands it, &c. And heretofore in 
Spain, Amirante uſed the word thou 
in ſpeaking to the King of Arra- 
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gon; and we ſee that the Subjects 
of molt Princes, ſpeak 1in a quite 
different manner ; Amirante fol- 
lowed the Cuſtom of his Country, 
and we ought to obey the Cuſtom 
of curs. 

Lifidor, 1 have obſerv'd in a Re- 
Jation of the Court of Spazyr, that 
there is ſtill practis'd a thing very 
ſtrange, which is, That a Lover 
who finds his Miſtreſs in the 
Queen's preſence, may entertain 
her with the ſame liberty which 
he might elſewhere. Nay, he takes 
that of being covered, without of- 
tence; his paſſion excuſes all ; it 
muſt be ſuppoſed to be too violent 
to permit him to think of good 
manners. .'The more faults it 
makes him commit, the more it 
appears obliging to the perſon he 
loves. 

Dorante. I know not whether 
you have obſerv'd in the ſame Book 
one thing which is no leſs ſurpri- 
ſing. Which is, That the young 
Gentlemen 
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' Gentleman who make love to the 


Queen's Maids, ſend them openly 
diſhes of meat, and without any 
ſcruple,at every meal. But we ſhall 
go too far, ſhould we examine the 
difference there is betweenourman- 
ner of carriage and thoſe of other 
Nations .Letit content us in ſaying 
that among us we muſt ſalute per- 
ſons, accoltthem, or receive them 
in the manner in uſe. A French man 
who would ſcruple to fay, / am 
our moſt humble Servant, becauſe 
he felt in his Soul that there was: 
no ſuch thing, would paſs for a 
ridiculous Mzſanthropes. Men do 
not take theſe words ſtriftly ; and 
we commonly uſe them without: 
thinking on what they fignifie ; 
and whatever harſhneſs there is 
in them, it is ſoſtned by long Cu- 
ſtom. The exaCtcſt probity per- 
mits us to uſe them, and when 
a man asks me how I do, I may 
anlwer, That I am in good health, 
and ready to do him ſervice ; with 

> out 
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out being obliged to attend him 
at that very moment; and fol- 


low him to his houſe hke his Ser- 


vant. 

That which Reaſon enjoyns us 
in theſe occaſions, is, to uſe diſtin- 
ions in the Civilities which de- 
cency obliges us to pay. We muſt 
| haveregard to the age and the con- 
dition of perſons, and the ſtate 
wherein they are; and if we find 
them fick or buſie, the more ce- 
remonies we uſe, the more incom- 
modious we make our ſelves. We 
muſt cut ſhort, and ſhew our ſen- 
timents, rather by ſome reſpe&ful 
Action, than by tediqus C ompli- 
ments. This proceeding ſhews 
that. we know the world, and he 
that ſhall do otherwife, will paſs 
fox an imprudent perſon. Morec- 
Ver our Civilities ought to be diffe- 
.'xnt according to the dificrence of 


p'aces and Perſons, We ſee in | 


the Palace Royal a politeneſs not 
to be met with in St. Deanis-treet ; 
and 
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and in St. Demnis-ſtreet we hear 
not the quodlibets with which the 
Lawyers offend our cars. The 
Officers of an Army, nor Magi- 
ſtrates do not love we ſhould make 
'em loſe time in fruitleſs C-rermo- 
nies; and a great .Lord would not. 
much reliſh the compliments mad2 
him by a Tradeſman, no more 


_ than a Maſter would be pleaſed 


with his Servants offers of ſervice 


to him. 


Lifidor. It ſeems that the inſtru- 
ion I may draw hence, 1s, That 
in matter of Ceremonies, we muſt 
be neither ſparing nor prodigal. 
It we make too few, we may paſs 
for uncivil; and we become trou- 
bleſom, if we fall into the contrary 
extream. | 

Dorante, Tn the difficulty there 
is of obſerving always a juſt Medi- 
um, I think we ſhould do better, 
it Ceremonies were entirely ſup- 
preſt, our Fathers' paſſed well e- 
nough without them, and io {hould 

we 
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welikewiſe; but it isa contagious | 


Diſtemper which our Neighbours 
have introduced among us as well 
as others. We cannot, as I have 
already faid, be diſpens d from 
being ſubjet to them. Irs true, 
we muſt never paſs the bounds 
preſcribed by Cuſtom. This 
were to proceed to ſuch a Su- 


perfluity as Reaſon forbids, and 


which Perſons will not endure 
that hate to be fed with {moke 
and appearances. 

Lifidor. Although Men take 
pleaſure to receive Reſpedts, yet 
they would be without doubt 
diſguſted at thoſe paid them that 
favourd of Deſign or Artifice. 
I ſuppoſe likewiſe that exceſlive 
praiſes cannot'pleaſe. 7 hoſe wao 
give them us, have a. ſtrange 
opinion of us. They take us 
for vain or credulous Perſons, and 
ealie to be deceived. 

Deraute. 1 now told you, that 
Perſons cf great leiſure made 

ITOre 
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more Ceremonies than People 
who are buſied : So that you 
will not be ſurpriſed, when you 
ſhall ſee Ladies, knowing enough 
in this Art, to read Leſſons to 
others. They make Reverences 
to certain Perſons, Smiles to- 0- 
thers, and make their Servants 
keep' an exat Regiſter of the 
different Seats they muſt offer, 
high and low Seats, Chairs with 
and without Arms. 

Dorante had no ſeoner ended 
theſe words, but he was interrup- 
ted by the noiſe of a; Coach which 
entred into his Court. Here's E-' 
raſtus, ſaid he, with joy. Toa 
have he:rd he is the deareſt of 
my Friends ; for you know all my 
concerns, as well as I know yours. 
And therefore have I not asked 
you any News of your Family, ASs 
for Eraſtus, notwithſtanding the in- 
equality there is in our - Age, yet 
we are, I ſay, the bejt Friends in 
the World. Toall fee a min of 
excellent 
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excellent humour, and I can afſure. 


you he will be no ſmall help" to 


ou in the Companies whereinto you. 
will go with him. 
Lifidor. But how- know you. 
ſo preciſely that it is  Eraſtus 2 
Dorante. Becauſc he enters with-- 
out any notice given me, and it 


is only: he that claims that privi-- 


ledge of me. 


Immediately Eraſtus appear d at\ 


the Garden-door, and, addreſſing 
himſelf to Dorante, ſaid : Reckon 
not ( ſaid he to him) this viſit: 
made to you, it is wholly to LZifi- 
dor; ſuffer me to embrace him, and 
to demand his Friendſhip. 71x end- 
ing theſe wards he addreſt himſelf 
to the young Gentleman, who had 


advanc d towards him ; and having | 


held him ſome ſmall time in his 
Arms, they ſpake both of them is 
few words what Civility requires at: 
a firſt enterview. I doubt not, /aid 
Eraſtus, but that you were on ſome 


agreeable matter of Converfation, ! 


pray 
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pray take it- up again, I need it 


;.| to cure me of the head-ach, which 


a very different Entertainment has 
givn me ; I prepare my ſelf. to 
hearken to you. 

Dorante. How, to hearken ? 
You ſhall ſpeak more than we, if 
you pleaſe; and therein we ſhall 
find our advantage, 

Eraſtus. Tknow how I ſhall find 


| mine; Icome to ſup with Lifdor, 


I ſhall leave him as little as poſit 
ble; and if it be not fair that I 
ſhould take him from you to 
night; I hope youll not deny 
me that happineſs to morrow ; 
for he ſhall dine with me then. 

Dorante. Not fo haſty, good 
Sir, when my Nephew knows 
that your Houſe is a kind of po=- 
Iiſh'd Court, he will not be in 
ſuch haſte to go. thither: Judge a 
little, Lifdor, arriving from one 
end of the Kingdom to Paris, 
the firſt time, whether you find 
your {If preſently in a condition 
lO 
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to viſit a Lady whoſe wit and 


beauty —— At theſe words Era- 


ſtus interrupting Dorante: Do not 
believe him ( ſaid he to Liſidor) 


he has perhaps bis Reaſons to hin- 


der you from ſeeing my Wife ; but 
(he will be revengd on him, and 


will come and ſee you ; let's talk 


uo more of it ;.it's a thing agreed ; 


think only of renewing the Conver- 


ſation which I have ſo unſeaſonally: 


interrupted, 
; Dorante. We were: diſcourſing 
of the Ceremonies which Cuſtom 
may approve, and of thoſe which 
are incommodious, and of the 
ridiculous Compliments which 
heretofore attended them. 
Eraſtus. I would willingly hear 


how you have condemn'd theſe 


Ceremonies and theſe Compli- 


ments: But inſtead of continu- 


ing to make Remarks on theſe 
detefts, I had rather you would 
tell me, how one may ſpeak a- 
greeably. 


Dorante. 


| 
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Dorante. Another than my ſelf 
would tell you that one muſt 
ſpeak like you ; but is it juſt you 
ſhould expect this ſweetneſs from 
a man you come from offend- 
ing 2 I alſo ſee you pretend to 
edge me'on; and engage me to 
make a diſcourſe wherein I ſhall 
find more difficulty than you 1- 
magine. It's true, that I ſhall 
not be alone in the perplexity ; 
if I be hard put to it in treat- 
ing of this matter, you will have 
no leſs trouble in hearkning to 


me, 


- 
i — 
— _w.w_— 


Entertainment TIT. 


Of polite Language, and the manner 
of telling a Story. 


Dorante. © T ſeems that the 
moſt 1mportant 
Maxim 1s, To take care of the 


Subject of Converſation, and. to- 
chuſe 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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chule requiſite thoughts and ex- 
preſſions Ve muit lay afide 
whatever may ſeem light or tr 
fling wiien we ſhould be ferious 

eirher muſt we afedt to ap 
pear P:tuloſophers,. where the con 
pany are all diipoſcd to be free 
and chearful, A mau that would 


prove any thing Ly undeniable 


arguments, would not much di- 


vert young Ladies, whom the on- 
ly word Argument is enough to] 


ſcare: out of their wits. Others 
moreover would pleaſe leſs, if to 
ſhew themſelves unſeaſonable wits, 


they ſet upon retailing jokes before 


Perſons in afflition. As to the 


choice of words, we muſt obſerve 


what is in uſe and approved of by 


able and refined Perſons; as when], 
we dreſs our ſelves, we cannot 

do better, than to apply out 
ſelves to the Modes which Gen- 
tlemen of. the beſt fancies do for 


low. 


Eraſtas, I: read yeſterday that 
it 
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it is no leſs ridiculous to make 
uſe of words that are obſolete, 
thin to wear Steeple-crown'd 


| Hats, although theſe words may 


be brought in pleaſantly enough 
in Raillery. 

Dorante, You may have obſer- 
ved in the fame Book, that if Pru- 


| dence requires we ſhould omit 


words which are no longer in uſe; 


| ſhe forbids us likewiſe to hunt 
after terms which the Ear 1s not 


accuſtomed to. We muſt leave 
theſe Novelties to young Peo- 
ple, ſeeing they affet them, 
and that Boldneſs is natural «to 
them, 

Lifidor. But muſt not a Lan- 
guage, that loſes words on one 


| hand, not only recover them 


on the other, but alſo enrich it- 
ſelf? 

Porante. I grant 1t ; but it is 
not every bodies Province to 
enrich it; it belongs to learned 
and refined Perſons to bring in 

new 
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new words; as it belongs to Percuſt 
ſons of the Court, that are wellſ bec: 
made, Richeſt, ana of the beſt thin 
Fancies, to invent Faingions forf tha! 
Cloaths. Ter 

However it is not enough tal wh 
have choſen words which uſeþ}an 
approves. We muſt preicr thoſe] Yo 
which are propereſt to give the W: 
Idea of things which we would} /e 
expreſs ; we ought aifo to ſeek] Ht 
with care words which pleaſe] . 
the Ear, and which have Sweet-| an 
neſs, or Magnificence, according] thi 
as the Matters require. As for an 
nibbles, Puns, and fulſom Jokes, | ob 
we ſhould leave them to the com: be 
mon People, as being ſuitable on-] g1 
ly to men of their Rank. H 

Lifidor, T would willingly know ot 
why figurative Expreſtions are] g 
more graceful than others, and} d 
how they make up the Ornament 
of a Diſcourſe ? " 

Dorante. We may fay they af-] c 
fet more, becauſe we are leſs ac- | 3 
cuſtomed 
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r{cuſtomed to them, but eſpecially 


ell 
ft 


or 


to 
We 
We 
he 
1d 
e& 
iſe 
Ct» 
n 

8 
S, 
Ts 


becauſe they attribute more to 
things whereto they are joyned, 
than do the Proper and Natural 


Terms. They even enliven that 


which is inanimate. I could cite 
an infinite number of Examples: 
You hear Men fay every day ; 
What a ſad Place is this old Ca- 
file; How 1 love this Meadow ! 
How every thing ſmiles there ! 

Eraſtus. For my part, I am for 
an Irony, and an Hyperbole ; 
theſe are my two Favourites ; 
and I have an hundred times 


obſerv'd the Converſation would 


be aſleep, did not theſe two Ft- 
gures ever anon keep it waking, 
Had Dorante ever ſo little wir, 
or learning , he would do me the 
greateſt pleaſure in tne World in 
diſcourling of them. | 
Lifidor. Methinks you cannot 
more plealingly begin this diſ- 
courſe, but by this Example of 
an Irony. 
Lorante. 
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Dorante. Do not you ſee that? 
Eraſtus 1magines he can difen- Fr 
gage himſelf, by thus ſmoothing 
me up ; but he is miſtaken, for | th 
ſhall not quit tim thus. Hg 
muſt entertain us on this Subje& G 
I am fure he 1s a perfe& Ma- 
ſter of it, ſeeing theſe two Fi 
gures are ſo dear to him ; and © 
that he is a maa not apt to fallſ 
in love where he is not well ac 
quainted. 

Eraſtus. As to an Irony I am 
willing to fay all T can on tha 
Subject, but Ile warrant you 
ſhall take heed of ſpeaking of th 
Hyperbole; for there port is 1 
mong the Wits, that you marr 
ed her, when ſhe was in mou 
ing for Mounſieur de Balſac he 
firſt Husband. $So that it 
longs to you to inform us 
her good Qualities : For I wil 
not believe my Friend's Wife h 
any bad ones. no 

Doran/e. I confe(s, that to do Ipc 

me 
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me honour, two or three of my 

nl Friends have faid that 1 had a 

1 firict Union with the Widow of 

.F[this [luſtrious deceaſed ; but you 

2 may have obſerved, that if my 

4| Converſation Mews ſhe pleaſes 

me; I appear'd [cſs affected in 

rid what I wrote. However ſeeing 

141 you are pleaſed that I ſhould en- 

:,j tertain you about her, I will do 

\c4it, and inſtead of reſpeCting her 

as my Wife, I ſhail only conſi- 

der her as a Figure, to the end 

you may love her without any 

£ruple. 

thil An Hyperbole has commonly. 
. of only exceſſive expreſſions, ſhe 

| augments or diſtinguiſhes things 
in exceſs ; but if it be permitted 
her to go beyond the bounds of 
Truth, yet ſhe muſt never paſs 
thoſe of reſemblance to truth. 
will You know how I have treated 
of this elſewhere ; and Lifder, 
not having ſeen the paſlage 1 
del ſpeak of, 1 need only repeat what 
me the 
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the Idea which I ſtill retainf 
will furniſh me with. I cannaff 
forget a bold ſtroke I gave, 
which perhaps will never- be par: 
doned me. | te 

I faid that Yirgi/ went too 
far, when he ſet forth the light 
neſs of Camilla; and that I kney 
not whether in ſo great a Poem. 
one might make a Princeſs run 
over the tops of Corn without 
bending them, and over the waves 
of the Sea, without wetting the 
ſoles of her Feet. Theſe are in 
truth gliſtering expreſſions, but 
'T think 'em not ſo well placed in 
a ſerious ſtile, as they would bej 
in a hight Poem. | 

There are alſo Authors, who M 
think they carry not their Exa-| gt 
geration far enough, if they dof #9 
not heap Hyperbole upon Hy-| 4# 
perbole. Now _although there ve 
are infinite Hyperboliecs in the} 4 
Writings of witty men, who aref # 
pleaſed to ſport ingeniouſly with | ##- 
them, 


| 
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| them, yet we muſt not think this 
t| Figire ought. to be only uſed 1n 


raillery, and that it cannot well 


# be ſeen in the moſt ſerious mat- 


ters. One of our Authors praiſing 
Cardinal Richlien, addrefles hin{elt 
to him in theſe Terms, 10 an Epi- 
ſtile Dedicatory. 

But my Lorg, as there was here- 
tofore a Valiant Man who could not 
receive any wounds, but on the ſcars 


of thiſe he had already received, ſo 


you cannot be praiſed, but by Repeti- 


tions ; ſeeing that truth, which hath 
its bzunds, has ſaid for you whatever 


falſhood which knows none, has invent- 
ed for others. 


I may add, that Hyperboles 
make a great impreſſion in a Tra- 
gical Subjet. This Monſter having 


wot ſufficiently glutted his Cruelty 


and being not ſatisfied with the Ris 
vers of Blood, which he made run 
down this deſolate City, put all ts. 
Fire and Sword before him. He 
foam'd with Rage, and his Eyes more 

0 ardert 
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ardent and diſmal than two Co- Þ 


_s, 5c. 

But before we end, methinks 
| we ſhould not forget Yoiture, who 
is fo full of agreeable Hyperboles. 
Have you not obſerved, Zow ma- 
ny Towns he diſcovers, which are 
mn no Maps How many Mountains, 


which Geographers know nothing | 
of > How many Terra's incognita's ; 


and how many Rivers, and Seas, 
which the World never before heard 


of. He ingenuouſly - confeſſes in 


another Letter, that he makes uſe 
of the Figure we ſpeak of : He 
makes the deſcription of a. Feaſt, 
and fays, if I be not miſtaken,' 
That the Skie appeared on Fire, that 
all the places rouad about ſhined 
like Stars, and that it ſeemed asf 
the whole Univerſe was turning in- 
to a flame. He afterwards coldly 
adds, that theſe are 3 Hyperboles, 
which reduced to their juſt value,art 
Juſt worth nothing. | 

I know not, Era/tus, whether 
what 
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[ what I now faid fatisfies you : 


You, I fay, to whom the Hy- 


_ perbole was ſo familiar before you 
had eſpouſed Cleonice. Perhaps * 


you have not as yet forgot how 
you ſet this Figure at work, 
when you came to find me, to 
impart to me your Joy, or re- 
late to me your Griets, It is 


|. not above ſix: Months ſince, That 


one minute without ſeeing Cleonice, 
was an Aze of Trouble to you ; 
and I am certain, that if you could 
entertain her an Age, you would look 
on this Age but as a Moment. 
Eraſtus. 1 confeſs in thoſe days 
I made more often uſe of the Hy- 
perbole, than the Trony ; but 


ſeeing I find my ſelf at - preſent 


in a calmer condition, I ſhould 
be more diſpoſed to Gaiety than 
the Figure requires, which you 
would have me ſpeak of You 
know better than I, what a great 


_ reliſh ſhe yields to Raillery; and 


[ believe: that Lifrd'r is not to 
D 2 be 
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be taught that an Irony conſiſts in 
learning neatly to be underſtood, 
the contrary of what' we ſay. 1 
ſaw yeſterday at a Lady of Qia- 
lity's 4 Marqueſs who this day was 
to ſet out for his Province, where 
he goes to conine himſelf, He 
came to Paris on occaſion of a 
Law-ſuit, and I believe he returns 
leſs out of humour for having 
parted w.th a great deal of mo- 
ney to Solicitors, and Lawyers, 
than tv have remaind three or 
four Months from his. Seat and 
his Farms. He took a great de- 
light in recounting how he bu- 
ſied himſelf in the Country ; and 
beinz my near Kinſman, I could 
no more ſuffer what he ſaid, than 
ns manner of living. A Lady 
of the Company took notice of 
the Pain I was in, and repreſent- 
ed to the Marqueſs, That in 
France a Perſon of Quality thought 
-1t- more becoming him to ſerve 
in the Wars, than to TT 
” 
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ſelf in feeding Ducks and Pigeons: 
Our Country Gentleman ſmiled, 


and ſhewed by his anſwer, That 


he pitied tho{e Perſons that ſerv'd 
in the Wars. I could not then 
forbear ſpeaking, and dircQing 
my Gciſcourſe to this Lady, My 
Lord has reaſon (faid I to her a 
little roughly) and I aſſure you 
that the Co-de's, the Turenne's, and 
the Crequi's, are to be blamed for 
not following his Example. Their 
lives would have been Glorious 
far from Armies ; whereas they 
determined to ſpend them in beat- 
ing their Enemics, gaining Bat- 
tels, and taking Cities. 1 know 
not whac they thought in embra- 
cing a profeſſion which fo great- 
ly leflens their Memory. It's true 
they had the wiſhap of not con- 
ſuitirg a Wir ſo ſolid as that cf 
my Lord the Marqueſs. I utter- 
ed theſe words with a ſerious Air, 
the Company ſmiled, and my 
Kinſman loſt his Countenance, and 

D 3 cou [d 
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covld not get it again all the Din- ] 


ner time. 


I do not doubt but LZ:ifdr 


knows, That we comprehend the 
ſenſe of an Irony, either by a 
tone of Pronunciation which diſco» 
vers that we are not in earneſt, 
or by the apparent oppoſition 
there is between the words and 


the thing ſpoken cf. It was by 


this faſt means that I was under- 
ſtood ; for they ſaw nothing but 
what was ſerious 1n my Diſcourſe 
and on my Countenance. But 
ſeeing that you have cited Au- 
thors, inethinks it is lawful for 
me to ſay, That an Irony gliſters 
throughout all the Works of Yoj- 
ture arid Saraſin. You are not 


ſurpriſed at this, but I am, in ſec- 


ing in Malherbe's Letters a Rail- 
lery ingeniouſly turn'd, which 
I may rake for a kind of rony, 
] was ſo content with ſeveral paf- 
ſages of this famous Author's 
Rhime, that I dared not read 

. his 
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his Proſe, ſo greatly was I afraid 
of loſing the Eſteem I would 
Or 4 preſerve for him. Lifdor will not 
e | be diſpleaſed in hearing how in- 
a | genioully Malherbe relates the 
>» | News of the Siege of Yerae. 
t The Spaniards are always Le- 
nf} fore Veruc, its a place that is a 
d | little more worth than Chaliot ; but 
y.| #s far from being ſo good as Lagny. 
» | However the Duke de Feria lies 
t | Narving there with cold, notwith- 
e | Sanding the Doz-days, The Mar- 
tf j3:1 de Crequi has lodg'd himſelf 
» | between the Befreged and the Be- 
rh] fregers, and does wonders, according, 
s| as he is wont. If you ask me what 
| 1 expett, 1 belive that the Spant- 
th ardswi// ſee the Steeples and Chim- 
| meys of this Town ; but as for the 
Streets of it, they muſt get their 
notices of them in the Map, T1 
would adviſe them, if they pretend 
till to the Univerſal Monarchy, 
either that they would precced more 
quick in their work, or beg of Hea- 
D 4 Ven 
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wen to put a ſtop to the end of the 
World, that they may have time e- 
mough to finiſh it, tC. 

I ſhall not expatiate any longer 
on this matter ; I find it large, 
and I like it; I am afraid leſt 
it ſhould carry me too far, 


Dorante. You ought not to 


have the ſame fear of the Anti 
thefis. | Fave ever heard you 
ſay, That you could not endure 
it. However, the oppoſition of 
words and thoughts, may give 
great luſtre ro a diſcourſe. But 
I am of your mind, that he that 


uſes this Figure, muſt be an Ene-. 


my to all Aﬀectation, and not fo 
much conſult the ſporting with 
Words, as the uttering - good 
Senſe. ” 

Eraſtus. Let us leave here 
theſe Matters; for they require 
too great Application, and [ 
am tor diverting the Converſa- 
tion, 

Lifider. demand Quarter for 
the 
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the deſcription, It is agreeable) 
it renders the Aſſembly attentive, 
and I fee nothing more necellary 
than to know how to paint well 
the things we would repreſent. 
We may find our ſelves every mo- 
ment oblig'd to make uſe of this 
Figure ; ſ:-metimes in - deſcribing 
a pleaſant Proſpe, a fine Houle ; 
otherwhiles a Ship wrack or a 
Battel, Eſpecially if T came from 
ſeeing a Stranger of great Qua- 
lity, or a beautiful Princeſs lately 
arriv'd, and I were ask'd what I 


* thought of one, and the other, 


ſhould not I be glad to make a 
Portraiture of them fo like, as 
might place before their eyes the 
Perſons I would ſpeak of. 

Eraſtus. What you fay makes 
without doubt the principal Beau- 
ty of what one relates ; but here 
Is in what Terms Dorante has 
explained himſelf in one of his 


Books touchingPortraiQtures,which 
every one undertakes to draw 
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aſter his Fancy. There are a great 
many People who ſet forth their 


Friends; There are others who ſet | 


forth themſelves, and who ratail out 
their Defets and their Virtues, 
without concerning themſelves at what 
the publick will judge of them. In 
fine, every body takes the Pencil in 
hand; but 1 know not whether there 


be many Apelles's among this greats 


mumber of Painters. Tet it is cers 
tain, that a Mediocrity is not excu- 
fable in theſe fort of works, for la- 
bourinr therein leſs through neceſſity, 
than for Ornament, every thing ſhould 
glifter therein, and nothing ſhould 
appear languiſhinz, One may de+ 
ſcribe or make a Recital in two 
different manners; The firſt Na- 
tural, Simple,and Succin ; The o- 


ther more Extenſive and Flouriſh- 


ing. It the diſpute be touching the 
waters of a River, as to the right 
which may be pretended for the 
watering of Meadows, or turning 
of Mills; a man need only relate: 


CY 
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precifely the circumſtances, which 


. may ſerve to give light into the 


difpute. But if I ſpeak not of 
this River, but to deſcribe a de- 
licate place, I may then expatt- 
ate, and ſay, That it's Cryſtal was 
ters wind themſelves about a de- 
lightful Valley, either to water it 
in the more places, or to ſhew that 
they are pleaſed with it, and leave 
it with regret. It 1s in theſe oc- 
caſions that Poetry may triumph, 
provided ſhe uſes, with a lively Fan- 
cy, and a folid Judgment, the pri-- 
viledge ſhe has of ſhewing her 
ſelf bolder, and leſs reſerv'd than 
if Proſe. And therefore, in this 
Hſt manner of making a deſcrip- 


tion, or a recital, I ſhould forget 


none of the Circumſtances which 
may give any relith to what I un- 
dertook to recount. If it were 
an Hiſtory, or ſome adventure 
of thole great Fables which have 
diverted our Nation, under *the 


"name of Romance, I would en- 


deavour 
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deavour to paint my Hero's in 
a moſt exat manner. Thoſe who 
were to hear me repreſenting 
them, ſhould make; if I may fo 
lay, ſuch a kind of acquaintance 
with them, as would engage them 


to hearken to me, and induce them | 


at the ſame time to take part in 

whatever regards the* Perſons 1 

{hc uld entertain them with. 
 Tifidor. 1 aſſure you, that in 


reading the works of Calpren ade, | 


I have always intereſsd my ſelf 
41n whatever hapned to his He- 
ros and Ladies ; and when I 


ſaw in Faramond all thaie Kings. 


Dorante. Perhaps you ſaw too 
many of them The Author, you 


ſpeak of, has gathered together. 


as many on the banks of the 
Rhine, as the Marqueſs 'rfe 
did Shephcrds on the banks of 
Z.;7non: However you may calt- 
ly judge there are ſomething few- 


er Kings than Shepherds, yet we 
may juſtifie Calprerede in ſome' 


ſort. 
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fort. The Romances he ſet forth 
were like Epic Poems in Proſe. 
They had more of the 7liad and 
Anead than the Theazenes and A4- 

ftrea, Moreover the Age of Fa- 
ramond permitted him to mentt- 


| on thoſe great number of Sove- 


raigns. It was after the death of 
the great Theodofrus ; and as his 
Children ſucceeded not in his Va- 
lour, and that they weakned the 


Empire in ſharing it, fo an infi- 


nite number of Barbarons Nati- 
ons took that time to ſettle them- 
ſelves in better Countri.-s than 
their own. Theſe Nations march'd 
under Leaders who were Kings, 
or to whom one might give” this 
Title, which* Zomer has fo pro- 
digally beſtowed on fo many 


\ Greeks. As for the Characters, 


I confeſs they are a little too u- 
niform in the writiogs of Calpre- 
nide, We find none therein but 
brave and fierce Blades; whereas 
there ſhould be variety, to give 
rellith 
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reliſh to a Recital, and to render 
it more probable. 

Eraſtus. 1 believe likewiſe we 
are obligd to obſerve a greater 
reſemblance to truth in what we 
invent, than in the true Fadts 
which we mix with ſome adven- 
ture : for we commonly believe 


what is true ; and when it ſhould | 


not be believ'd, by reaſon of it's 
little reſemblance; we ſhall not be 
Vouchers, as1in things which come 
' from us. | . 
 Dorante. It ſeems to me, that 


to make things probable; beſides | 
the truths which we ought dex+ | 


trouſly to inſert, it 1s good to fer 
forth Perſons ſuch as they ſhould 
be, to execute what we make 
them, undertake. As for a bold 


Action, we ſhould deſcribe a 


ſtrong man, brought up in the 
Wars, of an aſſured Countenance, 
and a grim Aſpet. But if I may 
again ſpeak of the Expreſlions 
" Which we ſhould uſe, I would 


fay 
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fy they muſt be Natural, with" 
out Flatneſs, a kind of Nobleneſs 
and Elevation in them; according 
as the matters require, but no- 


thing flatulent or forc'd. . A man 
ſhould baniſh Equivocal Terms 


and Tranſpoſitions, and uſe only 


Parentheſes through Neceſlity and 
with Judgment; and retrench all 


| thoſe Circumſtances which ſerve 


neither to inſtru nor delight. 
Eraſtus. Speaking freely, as we 


do in theſe matters, we may add 


ſomething as to the choice. of 


words, It is not enough to uſe 


. | thoſe which are properelt to give 


the Idea of what we would re- 
preſent, we muſt alſo know the 
Terms which belong to Arts, whe- 
ther our Recital relates to matters 
concerning Painting or Sculpture, 
War or Navigation. 

This Remark brings to my re- 
membrance a brisk Anſwer which 
an Officer of our Fleet niade to a 


youngGentleman of thisTown,who * 


made 
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made one Campaign on his Vel- 


ſel. The Pariftan walking one 
night on the Bridge to take the 


Air, Pray, Sir, fays he, let's be | 


gone, the wind 15 very high, &c. 
Sir, fays the Officer, know that 
for a Sca-man to fav, The wind 


1s very high, is a very great ab- ] 
ſurdity, ſeeing the term 1s; It is | 


foul, or hard weather. 

Although we muſt .uſe terms 
_ to Arts,. yet it 15 not ne- 
ccflary to be ſo ſcrupulous as a 
Phyſician of my acquaintance was 
the other day. Having called to 
him a Chirurgion who was in 
the Sick man's Chamber : You 


muſt not fail, fays he, to Phleboto- 


miſe the Gentleman to morrow 


morning. I will never ſuffer it, 


(cried out the Sick man in a 
fright) and I am not, continued 


he, in fo bad a condition to have } 


recourſe to ſo dreadful an opera- 
tion. The Chirurgion replying 
" immediately thereupon (that he 


PL, 


might 


| queſs of 
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might not loſe his little profit, 
Sir, faid he to the ſick Gentle- 
man, be not troubled, the Doctor 


' only orders a bleeding. Ah for 


Lleeding, replied he, I matter it 
little, but for the reſt, I will as 


' foon dye as endure 1t. 


Dorante. Do you think 1t e- 


| nough to have ſpoken of words 


which ſignifie preciſely what we 
have to ſay, or which are proper 
to Arts? ls it not allo fitting to 
tind Terms which may neatly en- 
ck-ſe the rhings which we would 
have underſtood, and which mo- 
deſty will not permit us to ex- 
preſs openly 2 Should I not do 
better in ſaying, There :s a fecr.t 
Correſpondence betyw een the Mir- 
and the Counteſs 
of than to explain my 
ſelf too groſly on the manner of 
their Commerce ? It is alſo fitting 


In theſe occaſions to heed the 


tone of the voice, and certain 
ſmiles, which may make us too 
well 
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well underſtood,and tranſgreſs tholf (up, 
or 


poliſhd manne:s which a wel 
bred man ſhould never forget. 
I find likewiſe that there arc 
expreſſions whichGentlemen thould 
uſe when there happens ſome con 
teſt between them. If any one 
ſhould make me repeat ſome cir 
cumſtance of a Recital, and ht 
thould teil me he did not hear me 
I would not anſwer him; That # 
is your fault, not mine ; I ſpeak plan 
enough, but I cannot make my ſelf bt 


heard when I am not heark:24 ll 


Politeneſs requires ſofter term 
Perhaps, Sir, I am miſtaken ; let 
ſee, if you pleaſe, whether I did ut 
fay that, &c. Civility likewik 
requires that we make not too 
venement reproaches, nor too pre 
cife, whenever one has {ail'd 
his. word given. So that inſtead 
of complaining againſt one, that 
has not perform'd his promils 
I ſhould chuſe to fay ; That | 
hoped he would do it ; but that | 


ſuppoſe 


thi 
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ſuppoſed he either forgot his promiſe, 
or met with more difficulty in the 


thing than he foreſaw. 
Eraſt#s. Can you ſuffer a man 


E who domineers in Converſation, 


who continually talks, or critici- 


4 ſes with the tone of a Maſter what- 


ever others ſay ? 
Dorante. I find this more into- 
lerable than People who deign 


M\ not to ſpeak, and who ſeem to 
my teſtifie, by a ſlighting ſilence, that 


it is not in ſuch company as this, 


where they will utter what they 


know. 

Eraſtus. T know ſome who are 
for appearing too knowing : I 
law one the orher day who per- 
piex'd himſelf in ſpeaking with 


. Aa hy :\Þ fre 
a Stranger ene Language O1 11S 


Country; and having not ſuffici- 
ently ſtudied it to uſe it freely, 
he fell into ſuch confuſion, as gave 
great trouble to one part of the 
Company,and fet the other a laugh- 


ng, according as they wete ditfe- 


rently inclined. Liſts 
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Lifitor. This is commonly t 
fault of young people : but they lie: 
commit a far greater, when theyſ ag" 
laugh at a Stranger who does najthe 
ſpeak our Language well; or runrec 
down in his pretence the Vicgſ tio! 
of his Nation. we 

Dorante, Neither ought one to to 
ſcoff at certain defets before per tou 
ſons who have the like ; and like} of 
wiſe a poliſh'd man does not di anc 
reQly praiſe the perſons to whom {er 
he ſpeaks. He does it delicately; be 
whereas people, that know not lot 
the world, give praiſes with 6 
little addreſs, and with fo great 
| exceſs, that they perplex and put 
| to the bluſh thoſe they think to 
oblige. Whereunto we may add, 
That a man who excels in his 
profeſſion, muſt not preſenily 
ſpeak of it;; and when he docyf} of 
it muſt be with great modeſty} fe 
and when tie Converfation turn tc 
on that hinge. n 

In fine, There are f{-veral 
thing 
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{ things requiſite to form. this Po- ' 
| liceneſs, which makes the chief 


ejf agreeableneſs of Converſation. And 


| there. needs no fewer to make a 
I recital which may draw the atten- 


tion, and pleaſe, and even (as it 
were) enchant thoſe who hearken 


i to it. Beſides what we have ſaid 
| touching the choice, and placing 


of words, beauty of expreſſions, 
and lively deſcriptions to be 1n- 


| ſerted ; it is neccſlary there ſhoul1 


be novelty, or ſomething marvel- 
lous in what we recount; that we 
ſhould have ready in our memo- 
ries, not only the main of the ſto- 
ry, but alſo the names of perions 
and places,leſt we heſitate 1n ſearch- 
ing them. 

There are Authors, who find it 
advantageous to make a relation 
of a Perſon known by the de- 


te& we reprehend : as of a cove- 


tous man known by his Tovetoul- 


neſs. I acknowledge, that thoſe 


who hearken have more pleaſure, 
when 
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'when we cite a perſon of theirſſo 
acquaintance, becauſe they repre} 
ſent him ſuch as he is; but I ſhouldÞfn 
always chuſe to be leſs diverting; 
and more civil, and deny myſth 
ſelf and others that pleaſure, thanfſt 
to difoblige any one. So thatſ{tt 
it is herter to invent namegſcl 
for the Perfons who are to befA 
concerned in a Recital, and evenÞp! 
to lay the Scene of the adventure} y 
in another Town, than where wel 
dwell. i 
Dorante could not continue his| 
Diſcourſe : One came to ſpeak with 
Eraſtus, and told him that a young 
Siſter of Cleonice was juſt arrif 
ved. | . 
Eraſtus. Ah, Dorante, this haps] 
very well, LZifdor and Lindamireſ 
arrive both of them -the ſame dayſ 
at Paris. There is without doubtF 
an aſlignatiou or deſtiny. in thig 
affair: However we have reaſon} 
to rejoyce at it ; the world al-| 
ready praiſes the growing charms. 
olf 
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eifof my Siſter-in-Law ; and if Lz- 
reFfdor and L.inc/amire come to be 
dfſmitten with one another, the de- 
1gBfire of Pleafing will do more in 
nyÞtheir hearts, than all our Remon- 
anfſtrances can make impreſſions on 
nattheir minds : We ſhall ſoon ſee a 
nes] change ; they will have a better 
x Air, more Sweetneſs and Com- 
ipplaiſance ; and I profeſs I much 
+ wiſh it, for the advantage of Lin- 
 damire. 

| Dorante. You know that which 
his} Lifidor will find. 

 Eraſtas. Adieu ; I expe him 
go to morrow at Dinner, bring him 
| to me ; and ſeeing he mult be 
'j new Rigg'd as well as Lindamire, 
| Cleonice will take care of both. 
"She has good Skill in chuſing 
7q Stuffs, as you have in giving good 
advice. | 

Eraſtus departed in ending theſe 
| words, aud Dorante and Liſidor 
walked til they had notice Supper 
ms} was ſerv'd in. 


Enter- 
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Entertainment IV. 


Of the Converſation of Ladies, and} 
how far the Complaiſance we may 
have for them will permit us tf 


fitter them, 


Orante and Lifdor had nof 
ſooner ſupt, but the firſt} 

began the diſcourſe in this man-ſþ 
ner. We cannot be excuſed from 
oing to morrow to Eraſtus ; but 
althougl I uſe freedom with him, Þ 
yet we will diſcourſe to night of 
certain polifh'id and reſpetfulF 
manners with which it 15 fit to 
appear before Ladies. You know, Þ 
without doubr, that nothing makes | 
a young Gentleman ſo much va-F 
Jued, as the approbation of a La-þ 
dy of mcrit; and that nothing 
more hinders Perſons of your Age | 


from falling into irregularities, than 
the viſiting Perſons whoſe ſentt- 
ments 
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$ ments incline ordinarily to Vir- 
F tue. In the mean time, ſpealc 


| we of the precautions 1t 1s neceſl I4- 
{ry Fou be furniſhd with for this 
viſit; and let me begin by an ad- 
yvice Whica per haps you little ex- 
pet, which is on the manner of 
F.making an honour. You are per- 


Eſwaded, without doult, That your. 


| dancing Maſter has omitted no- 


thing he ought to tell you here- 
upon: and I] am likewiſe willing 
to believe you falute with a bet- 
Fter grace than he that taught 
you to ſalute. 
| Maſters are too formal in theſe 
F matters ; 
raiſe themſelves up by rule only. 
Every thing is ſtarch'd in them, 
all favours of Art, and fearcely 
Fhave they ended their Revercnce, 
. þ but they ſeem to promiſe the be- 


I know that mcſt 


They bow down, and 


pinning of a Courgut or Mizucr. 


Perſons of Quality on the con- 


trary, ſalute with a better Air, 


and in a more natural manner. 
i If 
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If you feel ſtill any kind of con- Þ 
ſtraint, you muſt pet rid of it Þ 
as ſoon as you can, and give to þ 


your countenance and action all Þ 


requiſite liberty. Remember then, $: 
if you pleaſe, That we mult al- 
ways endeavour to do with a # 


good grace what may draw the. ; 
rſt reipets of Perions we ad- $ - 


dreſs our felves to. 


ſion. 


be acknowledgd, fays he, that 
this Nation 1s very comical, 
| 


Nothing af- Þ. 
cerwards renders us more agree- Þ 
able than Complaiſance: It is this Þ 
which makes up the Charms of Þ 
Society ; without it we muſt nei-F 
ther expect friendſhip among men, &. 
nor a diverting Converſation in 
Company, nor any part at play, Þ 
or in 2 walk, or any other diver-# 
But when I fay we muſt Þ 
be complaifant, I do not mean, Þ 
That baſe and fervile Complai-F 
ſance which Juvenal attributes toÞ 
certain Greels of his time, who 
made their Court at Rome. It muſt 
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| Do you fay it is hot, they wipe 
| the Sweat off their Forehead. Do 


you complain it 1s cold ; they 
> call for their furr'd Gown. There 
are then ſeveral complaiſances 


1 which one muſt not have. It is 


not lawful to betray our ſenti- 
* ments in eſſential things, nor .to 
| favour Vice in any occaſion whats 
"ever. One may thew the reſpect 


'F 4 we have for great perſons and La- 


” dies, but we muſt never ſhew 


fl Þ them a Complaiſance which may 


ho 
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be prejudicialto them. They will 


| [ no ſooner perceive it, but they wall 
F hate and deſpiſe us. 


Lifrdor. I conceive that Com- 
- plaiſance is good in a thoufand 
—_—_— and thar no Conver- 
> fation could be kept up long with» 
out it. However I know nor 
whether Converſation would not 
dye, if Complaifance reigned too 
abſolutely in a Company, and e- 
very body willd the fame thing z 
Whereas it becomes lively and in- 

E 2 {tructive, 
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ſtruQtive, as ſoon as an ingenious 
debate encourages us to maintain Þ 
. different opinions. , So that 'I Þ 


wouid willingly know in what 'Þ 
bounds one may include a com- $ 
mendable Complaiſance, imagin- F 
ing that it conſiſts in a Medium, 
between two vitious extreams,like 
other Virtues. 

Dorante. We may without fear 

. . 

of being blam'd, prefer, through 
Complaiſance, one pleaſure to a- 
nother, as play before walking, 
and of Flays the choice of that- 
which ſhall beſt pleaſe the perſon 
, for whom we have a deference. 
However our Complaiſance muſt 
not turn to our notable preju- 
dice, nor be- prejudicial to per- 
ſons for whom we muſt not have 
{o much Complaiſance, as. to play 
at a piay which a Perſon of great 
Quality may like, without any 
Skill 1n it, ſeeing our Complai- 
fance might be ſuſpected of Inte- 
reft. It will be generous, if we 
know 
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F know not fo well the Game as 
F the Perſon of Quality who enga- 
& ec us to play ; however we muſt 
'F never «xpoſe our felives to the 
F undergoing a loſs, which may in- 
F commode us; fos this laſt Com- 
F plaifance will be liable to be rid;- 

F cuted. | 
The beſt effect of Complaiſarce 
is to make us endure the weak- 
' fefſes of a Friend, and Not to 


yield ro anger when-he 15. difor- 
dered by it. Far from provoking 
him, by earneſtly wichſtznding 
what he deſires, we ſhould 1m- 
mediately ſeem to yield to him, 
and oppoſe only ſentiments tul] 


Fof ſweetneſs to the violegce of 
E his paſſion. But there are ſeve- 
| ral Complaiſances which- I can 
F never approve of: We may ob- 


Þ ferve ore, which may be called 


+ Univerſal, which makes m-n fay, 
Þ 7es, to all forts of things, with- 


out giftinRtion ; and this appears 
to me to be ſuch a forry humour, 


B13 That 
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That I ſhould like better to be 2 
ſharply conteſted with. 3} 
I find no \eſs incommodious 2 
that which the Citizens have ane ” 
for another. It is ordinarily at» \$- 
tended with Tong Compliments, þ IS 
and never-ending Ceremonies. E 

Lifſidor. The Complaiſances ' 
-you mention, may diſpleaſe ; but F- 
they deceive no body ; whereas F 
thoſe »of the Court ſerve come 
monly oniy to make one take 
falſe meaſures. A great Lord pro- 
miles all, and a quarter of an hour 
after, he does not ſo much as re- 
member that he made any pro- 
mue. So that all we get by theſc | 
fair words, is the vexation of re- 4 q 
nouncihg the hopes we were made. } 
to conceive. 

Dorante, The CO 
which one has for back-biters is. 
yet more pernicious ; for this 1s : 
a ſacrificing thoſe who are abſent, 
and the upholding a vice which all 
gencrous Perſons deteſt. I ay 
1s 


þ 


— 


| 
+ 
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F this Complaifance ſo mean, ſo 
F criminal, that 1 think ir needleſs 
& to fay any thing more againlt it ; 
'F being perſwaded you can never be 
'F capable of falling into it. Let us 
& rather return to the Subject which 
# has caſt us on this matter, and 
F let us fay, That the Complaifance 
T which we ought to bave for La- 
dies has bounds large enough. 
You know that men are weak, 
but with reſpect which we owe 
to women : we may fay they are 
yet weaker, and more credulous 
than we. As they are ordinarily 
prepoſſeſt with a good opinion of 
+ themſelves, fo they like thoſe who 
Þ fatter this ſelf-love, and. cannot 
'$ bear with any body that ſhall 
.&$. diſabufe them. A ſolid Friend 
 F who ſhould undertake to open - 
"& their eyes, will ſoon be caſt off * 
F tor a Friend; and I have found 
© it more than once, That they 
put a ſincere Perſon on very vexa- 
tious Tryals. Not that 1 would. 
E 4 b's 
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be fo ſcrupulous to contradi 


them in matters of ſmall moment, þ 
| 6 3 
to the defects which they might Þ. 


On the contrary, I would give 


have, the Names of the Virtues | 
which come neareſt them: I'Þ 
would call Covetouſneſs, Fruga- 'Þ 


lity : I would commend in a lean 
Lady the liberty of her Shape : 
and I wou'ld endeavour to come 
mend the ample Corpulcncy of 
MM cam Bonv Hz (a great fat Wes 
man i# Scarron's Comical Romance) 
by ſaying ſhe was in good plight. 
Sometimes one mult declare him- 
ſelf ſmitten with the golden co- 
lour of Red, otherwhiles with the 


Brown, and Black, all being to Þ 


be commended, according to the 
Companies wherein a man . ſhall 
find himſelf. If it be permit- 


ted to have this flattering Com- | 


plaifance for Ladies, you judge 
vou mu't nor fail to practiſe, 
when with them, the precept of 
never ſpcaking of a detect betore 
Perſons 


A, , 
=. 
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+ To ſpeak all in two words, let's 
& fay in genera}, That to be com- 
F plaiſant, it is good to conſult the 
'S Þ countenance and humour of the 
& Perſon whom we would pleaſe, 
F' and thaw we do in ſuch a man- 
Þ$> ner conform our ſelves thereto, 
F that ſhe may not-doubt of the 
- |F part we take m what concerns 
f Þ her. 

- F I think we Ive talk'd e- 
) þ nough of theſe matters for to day : 
* | it is late, and you have need of 


- + rſt. 


F, 3 


Entertainment V. 


Of decent behaviour at Table. 


FT 4 HE next morning, Dorasr- 
i te and Lifdor walk'd out 
- together to pay their devoirs of 
+ Picty, which ought to Le never 
4 omitted in the beginningfot the 
\ i Ls © oy, 


= 


F Perſons who may have the like. 
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day. Scarce were they return'd | 
from Church, but Dorante turnd-; 
himſelf to Lif der, faying, Iknow 3} 
that Eraſtus keeps a very good Þ 
Table, but you are young, and þ 
they always dine late where wo-# ; 
men are, and therefore get's ad-\ 
viſe you to take a Breakfaſt. Þ; 
After that Lifdor had follow- Þ 
ed Dorante's Counſel ; this laſt 
reaſſumed the diſcourſe in theſe 
terms. Although I am certaing® 
_ that Cleonice will excuſe your! 
faults, if you commit any, how-W& 
ever it will not be amiſs to 
give you ſome little advices 
which reſpet the Table. This 
matter, perhaps, may not appear 3 
to you very important - yet is; 
it not PR a Gentleman to} 
You know that a 


The L | 
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a F. ſufficiently ſhew 1t. But per- 
Fhaps you will not believe me, 
y Fvhen 1 ſhall tell you that our 
4 Fathers, maugre the ignorance 
J F" their time, reſpefted the Ta- 
S bles of great Lords, as Aſſemblies 
Ewherein was much to be learnt. 
T4 Proverb of thoſe times makes 
=} |; me judge as much : [Good Table, 
i y 290d Schoo!.] 
e©W Lifdor. To aſcend higher, and 
1Wto come up to the Ancients ; be- 
C2 thdes what the works you have 
Writed do diſcover to us; we may 
0Þ conjecture that at the Table of 
SWF great Perſons the Converſation 
WF made- one part of the Regale. In 
F efet, the Parafrtes, for to, be 
x * there ſuſfer'd, were not content- 
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ted in bein complaiſant even to 

the meaneſt flatteries, but they 
| ſtudied likewiſe to fay ſomething 
+ witty, to divert thoſe who fur- 
F- niſh'd the Feaſt. 
$ © Dorante, I agree with you in 
RF what you fay ; but mult tell you 
1 farther 
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farther, that theſe Paraſites were I 


more contemptible than diverting, .; 


Their. profeſſion was to be plea- 5 
fant; and you know what we Þ 


C( 
| W 


T; 
" 


+1 


have already faid, That nothing 'Þ C 
can be pleaſing where there ap-;'} 


pears aftectation. But let us": 


tl 
h 


leave theſe Wretches, and re- «ol 


turn to the little advices which 
iam Willing to give you. 


world, who ſhall draw near. to 
the Baſin at the ſame time a 
Prince or great man ſhall dine 
in the ſame company. You muſt 
Nay till he entreats you to ad- 
vance, or by taking you by the 
hand, or by ſome fign denoting 
he intends you this honour: 
Then you are to ſhew, by a re- 
ipeAtiul bowing of the body, that 
it 15 only out of obedience to his 

commands 


* 
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Being to dine at a Friend  : 
I make no mention to you of 
certain Ceremonies touching waſh- Þ 
ing with Perſons of great Rank. } 
He muſt be very ignorant of the | 
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F commands that you offer to waſh 
..& with him ; but if in. waſhing at 
& Fraftus's, the Servants come not 
Þ immediately to take the Towel, 

AF Civility requires you hold it ill 
| 4 Officer be preſent, or Eraſtus 
himſelf takes it out of your hands. 

4 [ol is his part not to ſuffer you 
| in. this poſture. 'You may ſtay 
# till Cleonice places you ; but I 
Þ believe it will be more neat for 
& you to place your ſelf at the low- 
F er end of the Table, to avoid 
..4 Ceremonies. Have you never 
> Þ| reflected on the different ways 
) Þ uſed in theſe occaſions? 
« 


% & 
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Lijidor. I have obſerv'd it an 
| hundred times in my life, though 
'T am not very old. I have ſeen 
4 people caſt their eyes greedily 
| on the meat, as it were to de- 
| vour it before they came to 
It ; and ſcarce were they ſat 
down, but they ſnatch d up what 
they liked. They reach'd over 
| their hands into the fartheſt diſh- 
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they ought to ſtretch their arm! 


. NE EE CEO EC —— : 


es, without minding whetherk 


over other meats, and before Per. 
ſons to whom they ow'd reſpeR.F 
I have alſo obſeryd, that in theF 
beginning of the repaſt, there areÞ 
ſome who bend themſelves overFt 
theirPlates,as it were,to keep chem{ 
in their ſight, or to cat there withÞ 
their eyes, what they cannot handÞ: 
up quick enough to their mouths. 
Theſe are a fort 'of people whoÞ 
bow continually, who excite oF 
thers to cat and drink, and whoÞ 
endeavour to change the mirthF 
of a Feaſt into fury. They put 
all into diſorder ; they imagine 
to bring greater honour to the 
treat, and the more trouble and#- 
confuſion they cauſe, the moreF 
they think the Maſter of the 
houſe is obliged to them. I have 
known others, who diſdain to} 
make uſe of Spoons and Forks, 
as much as if they were notÞ 
made for their uſe: Their _—_ | 
kles} 
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Iles are indifferently in every 
Ih, and by this means they 
Fauickly make their Fingers and 
$Napkins loathſom to the ſight of 
aFthe Company. 
re Dorante. Seeing you have made 
; theſe little Obſervations, and that 
mit 15 chiefly the things which 
Eregard an Entertainment that we 
Shave choſen to examine: I will 
Fell you, That at Treats men com- 
oFmonly fall into two contrary 
Ffeults, which are equally to be a- 
F voided ; which is to praiſe with 
F excels the dithes before you, or 
urto fay mots at all, but look 
:F coldly'on the elicacies and abun- 


x4 dance of a Feaſt, By the firſt 


F defect a man ſhews himſelf little 
F accuſtomed to good Tables, or 
| too greedy of the good chear ; 
# and by the other, he ſeems to 
+ deſpiſe whatever obligations the 
Maſter of the Feaſt intends to lay 
4. on him. Neither would I have 
þ * man to ſpeak with great mm 
| neſs 
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neſs of the meats he loves beſt, orÞ! 
thoſe which he cannot endure:there. 
are certain aftected reliſhes, which Þ'% 
are only tolerable in women. | ot 

Lifdor. 1 imagine likewiſe that $7 
it is a great indiſcretion, not toÞ*® 
appear content with the mannerÞ? 
of ſeaſoning certain diſhes, OneF#i 
cannot find fault, without provo-$ 
king the Maſter of the houſe a-J "i 
gainſt his Servants, and making } " 
him threaten the turning them * 
away,and putting him all the time} # 
out of humour ; and the whole F © 
Company into a mournful ſilence, } 0 

Dorante. 1 am very glad you! 
have made this remark, it will } 
hinder: you from appearing unea- } 
fie, and paſfionate againſt your $7 
people, whenever you make an Fc 
Entertainment. I hope too you $®" 
will not fall into a fault which*Þ®! 
I think an intollerable one in $2 
Gentlemen ; which is to drink. 
hard your ſelf, or make others qr 
do it. Do you judge whether | 
_ theſe 


a 9 
F theſe exceſſes are agreeable to the 
ere þ politeneſs we diſcourſe of, and 
ichÞ whether a man whoſe reaſon is 
$drowned in Wine, can have an 
F-greeable Converlation ? Is 1t not 
Ta "thame to make it a point of 
er} Honour, to empty more Bottles 
ne$than the reſt of the Company, 
FT without conſidering that in this 
{ ridiculous conteſt, the gallantcſt 
| man of the Court, cannot excel 
4 a Porter or Carman ? You know 
je} the Lacedemonians took a parti- 
ſe $ cular care to inſpire an averſion 
e | to Drunkenneſs. They expoſed 
n #4 their Slaves full of Wine to the 
1 F fight of their Children, and found 
- F nothing more likely to make this 


- $iotemperance odious, 'than the 


42nd nauſeous belches whereto 
* Drunkenneſs ſubjes us. Let not 
F2oy one tell me, that a man 1s 
Þ viling ,to ſhew that he has a 
# ſtrong head : It is in other ſort 


þ of occaſidns we ſhoald give Proot 
of 


rl 

1 4 fidelong ſteps, the extravagancies, 
| 

| 
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of that; and not weaken our headf the 
when all that is required of wÞ* 
is 'only to be chearful, and obÞ#® 
ſerve moderation. Let's draw af 
conſequence which relates to out a, 
ſubjeR, .and affirm that a Con$®* 
verfation cannot be agreeable duj#® 
ring a repaſt, nor immediately af 
ter, it we introduce exceſiive 
drinking, and a tumultuous noiſe} 
Dorante could ſay no more, E 
raſtus came and carried him to ' 
gether with £Li/dor ro his houſe; ( 
where they found a lovely woman] ] 
called Beliſe, a near Kinſwoman| } 
of Cleonice : Lifidor was received y 
by theſe Ladies with all the marks} 
c 


of Friendſhip, and it was obſer-$: 
vable that he faluted young Lin * 
damire with ſome emotion on hi}. 
countenance : - however gay thisÞ: 
Company was, yer no jocole re 
marks was made thereupon, lelif 
he ſhould be put out of Cour 
tenance as well as Lindamire:}- 
On the contrary, Eraſtus _— | 
100% 
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cag#the diſcourſe on another Subject, 
f wand ſpake to Dorawe with his 
glFwonted facetiouſneſs. 

' Eraſtus. You ſee what care 1 


wf 

onhave taken to content you. We 
on ve fix, which.is juſt what needs: 
dou told me the other day ; That 


Fat Table the number ſhould never 
Fexceed that of the Muſes, nor be 
F under the number of the Graces, 
and ' now here we are equally 
diſtant from one and the ©- 
ſe, ther. 
Cleonice, We ſhall come nearet 
1nf the number of the Muſes than 
>} you are aware of, Beliſe expects 
kf Philemon who is to come from 
1-4 YVerſaifes; and word is left at his 
F houſe to ſend him as ſoon as he 
<$ comes home. 

+ Dorante. | am very glad of it ; 
& 't is near eight days ſince I faw 
F him. 

 Belife, T queſtion whether he 
4. will come this morning, ſeeing 
J lie is not already arrived : but 
ler's 


Aa 
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let's talk of the two numberLac 
about which Eraſt«s ſee: ms to be fdlhin 
precile. A 
Dorante. T faid it was the fancy 
of an Ancicnt; not to be wellſyor 
plealed at a Banquet, where ther a 
was more than nine perſons, notÞ6« 
10 another where there was leh" 
than tirce, Let Fraſtus now Jokdſthe 
it he will, af hg the re{t olfanc 
tne Company t 1nGs he has reaſon 
for my part I cannot ſee it eaſieſſn 
= tO avoid confution, where ſo ma . 
ny p:rfons eat together ; and weſſſo 
obſerve on the other hand, tlatſyo 
when there is but two at Ta-ſhe 
ble the Converſation often flags/ſſba 
for want of Variety. I retafþ 
my 4ielf to Cleonice if you Þ. 

Eraſtus. Pray, Sir, excuſe me({r 
Vie nut part with my right 
ſo. 

Dorante, It 1s certain, that 
Gentieman of your age, that dif] 
putes againit me that am veryÞ 
young, ſhould not expect theJF! 

Ladies 


h ''y 
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berfLadies to be very favourable to 


e {afſhim. 
$ Eraſtus. No mention of Ages, 


ncyſj] entreat you : I conſeis I am 
velpounger than you, but you know 
er am married. 


+Cleonice. He has reaſon, 
Whilſt they were ſmiling at 
Sheſe paſſages ; Philemon entred ; 
olfknd Be/iſe, afteting to appear a 
onMittle aftoniſh'd, made him this 
alieſkind of reproach 
mal} Beliſe, How happens it that 
wegyou come when I did not expect 
latfyou ; 1 flattered my ſelf with the 
T2-Ethoughts of being without an hus- 
85, J0and at this Regale ? 
fer} Philemon. Beſore I anſwer y ou, 
—Þ;muſt falute an amiable Per- 
en, who pleaſes me as much ; 
zhitffes a young Gentleman, whom | 
Fall afterwards embrace, can be 
* &Fegrecable to you. 
ik} After theſe words, he offered 
r/o Lindamire and Lifidor all the 
heJeiviities uſual in theſe occaſions: 
ies and 


not 
lek 
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and Cleonice in a low voice bidf._ 
ding Dinner to be brought in} 
the Company ſate down, and 
Philemon reaſſumed the diſcourſe 

Philemon. | had been here a}: 
hour ſooner, had not my-. migfy 
fortune brought to me the greafl 
eſt Babler that ever was. 
fell upon the news of ZZunzarif 
and the Morea ; and not content$ 
ed to retail out the Progreſs of thif 
Imperialiſts and Yenetians, he half. 
extended their Conqueſts accord 
ing to his humour. He haſty 
made two or three Treaties.of 
Peace, which he has broken. A 
has elevated to the Throne fins 
or ſix B-ſſas, in their Govern: 
ments; and in fine, regalated thf: 
affairs of the two Empires, with 
out my ſo much as once opett: 
ing my mouth ; being willing 
let the diſcourſe fall, and be gone 


Enter 
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Entertainment . VT. 
Azainſt great Talkers. 


FT Find nothing more trou- 
 bleſom, than a man that 
Jalways talks, who hears no body 
"Fbut himſelf, and interrupts thoſe 
Tho begin to ſpeak, as if they 
pep a priviledge which belong- 
Fed only to him. It 1s very dif- 
icult for ſuch a one to ſpeak 
Fhiogs weighty enough to draw 
the attention of the auditory, and 
Fto expreſs them in a pleaſing ex- 
J nels, 

 Eraſtus. Some men indeed can- 
not bear with theſe great praters. 
4However, as for mv part, I ſhift 
F vellenough with them ; for with- 
'Out troubling my 1clf with hear- 
Þ kening to them, or ſpeaking in my 
turn, I think on my own affairs, 
ind leave the field open to 'em. 
| Cleonice. 


i 


i 


ta 
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Cleonice. You can.then ex on 
theſe Troubleſomes, who hind er | 
able People from entertaining theſ 
company. to' better. purpoſe... 

Eraſtus. I am very glad,” 
dam, That for the ror 
your Sex, you undertake to "in 
poſe ſilence. on ours; an Goa h 
It is not to be expected that men} 
ſhould ſpeak much, ſeeing thers ol 
are women in the world.” - 

Cleonice. | am_ perhaps  lels;.a 
woman in this matter, than % , 
think I am; and I profeſs ſincere 
ly, that a prating Goſlip is tf y 
more intollerable. Women hay 
.commonly their minds leſs cy | | 
tivated than men. They ipeap b 
fewer things with more words 
" and leave a greater Vacuum is} 
a diſcourſe. To prove this, ! } 
need only tell you what a Chez | ti 
grin I had at a: viſit I receivdÞ 
yeſterday -; it was Arpalice thac |; 
gave it me. She entred into my.; 


Chamber,with a laoguiſhing An 
and 
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& and complain'd immediately of 


rf an oppreſſion at her Stomack, 
be which ſhe ſaid filled her with 
3 boding apprehenſions ; ſo : thar, 
+ continued ſhe, you'll pardon a 
UF poor infirm Creature, who ts 
= forbid to ſpeak, if ſhe endeavours 
to teſtifie to you the joy ſhe 
el has to ſee young Lindamire is 
KF truly worthy to be your Siſter. 
3&1 proteſt, adds ſhe again, that it 
AF is only in this occaſion that I am 
WE plad to diſpence with a ſilence, 
ES which I take pleaſure in obſer- 
"Ying 1n every other Rencoun- 
os "ter. 
= I am far from the humour 


(F'of thoſe women who will talk 
&F- on continually ; when there's one 


183: that begins a diſcourſe, th: reſt 
3 of the company muſt be ſilent 
&Þ till night ; bur, in fine, what can 
aF the tall; of all this while 3 would 
| it not be better to take 
breath a little, and Iet others 
have their turns ? When ſhe has 

F ſhew'd 
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ſhew'd her Petticoat, and mad: 


tie colour be approved of, whatf 
matter 1s it to the Company thatf 
the bought the Stuff at the Croynſ/ 
or Blackamore's head, That- thy: 
ogg has coſt 4 Guineys mores * 


4 leſs than the juſt Price 


Muſl this prating Goſlip they 


her Commode, and make - 


Company gueſs what it coſt, and 
where ſhe bought it 2 How hap þ. 
py am I who have been never 
tempted to prejudice my health. 
by much ſpeaking and to deatenf” 


the Aſſembly. I had rather [7 


into a Cloiſter than to be troug 
leſom as theſe everlaſting Praf 
ters are, Doriace, Arcinoe, Bell ; 


mire, Arma ra, and Cleonne : You 


| know they give the head-adly 


7 
ww 
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I 


from morning ul night to rhok 7 


who have the miſhap to me 


with them in Company. Where 1 


do they gather up all this traſh 
For among us, tiiy are no more 
knawing than an infinite of we 

me 


w 
" ito. th. 
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1% men who talk leſs. Should one 
hath forbid them to ſpeak of their Ac- 
na. coutrements; you reduce them to 
WR a profound filence. As to my 
ung: ſelf, were 1 minded to entertain 
or you of thcie things,” I would de- 
1 fire you to take notice of the 
eW Gown I have now on, which I 
ng may fay, without vanity, is the 
0d” fineſt in Paris. Pray obſerve it, 
WF. view it well; The more you ob- 
Up ferve it, the better youll like ir. 
Ty It was oazed at with admiration 
a yeſterday at the Princeſs's ; the 
87 . Dutcheſs of Mazarine took Coach 
F immediately to buy the reſt of 
the Piece, and the Marchionets 
of Carnarvan was greatly atilict- 
ed. 'twas all gone. I'le not tell 
you 1t coſt me a Farthing more 
or leſs than it really did ; 1 leave 
theſe Foolcries to Partheniſ/a, and 
Melinta. Is it not ſtrange wo- 
men ſhould be ſo vain 1n thee 

_. occaſions; for my part I will not 
lay this Stuff coit me ſo dear as 
E-2 Beres 
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Berenice would ſay it colt her; We 
This woman 1s ſtrangely extry 
vagant in theſe matters. Doc"? 
ſhe think to draw more eſtezm, 
by having it imagined, that her 
Petticoat coſt more than anv- 
thers 2 Has ſhe not reaſon to ap. 
prehend on the contrary, that 
the will paſs for a Fool, in pi- 
vings more for things than their 
value? Neither would I have you, 
Madam, to imagine that I am 
about to tell you my Gown 
ſtood me in leſs than it was, 
worth; No, no, I pretend not « 
to ſet up for a great houſewife, pA 
thereby to get an husband. Il; 
have one already that I would be} ” 
oth to part with. You cannot 
imagine how complaiſant he is] 
to me, he brings me home @} 
ver and anon a thouſand knick-! 
knacks; There can be no Ope- 
ra, but 1 muſt be at it; and the þ 
ſame it is for walks ; and I dof,” 

I kn 
not remember that for two years}. 
we 
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we have been together, that he 
once ſpake of my Conduct, but 
oee[t9 approve it. Ir 1s true, I give 
him no cauſe ; I never bring 
heJhome any of thoſe Gallants, or 
all. 4 
nol Vagabond Sparks, that walk from 
ap. Street to Street, caſting up their 
nar /oppiſh Countenances at every 
gi. Window, and now and then ſiep 
eo[and ſtrut, Iike a Crow 1n a gut- 
17, who never want fine ſayings 
For. all Complexions. Perhaps it 
may be judgd | am not hand- 
home enough to attiat them ; 
but I ſee on the contrary eve- 
fe ry day a thouſand homely Pvgs 
p{v#bo have no more charms than 
l, and yet are continually fur- 
rounded with crouds of Idoji- 
qzers. I dare ſcarce add, what I 
4vas told yeſterday at the Prin- 
Feels Demarata's, whom I lately 
4 mentioned to you. However I 
was almoſt as much out of or- 
dr then as I am now, and you 
know with what diladventage 
E 3 Q 
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" 2a woman is look'd upon then, 


Yet a certain Spark would needs, 
pzriwade me I was the fineſt wo-Jhay 


man, 
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I thought I had now a good, aft 


tho 
lai 


opportunity of ſpeaking, 1magt'Þ 
ning Arpaliſe would not refuſe gn 
to hear me in the occaſion (heh 
offered me of praiſing her. Yet'Þocc 
ſhe interrupted me at the firſt I 
word I began to ſpeak, and con- | 
tinued on talking till night, with| fr, 
that rapidity, that I had not ſo th 
much as time to thank her for} th 
her viſit. At length I had a de] 
liverance, but I heard her tongue to 
run all the way ſhe went downiFf kr 


Stairs, asking my Servants ques 
ftions, and anſwering them her} 
{clf, and I cannot tell' but ſhaft 
ſhe may be yet talking: whilſF]. 

, 1 am relating this to you. WM 

Doraate. Here's the moſt plea-F y 
fant Satyr that can be made of, 


a prating Goſſip; I have heard|Þ 
it with no ſmall fatisfaRtion, 5} Ii 


though } 
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N.Jthough 1t hinders me from com- 
ds Fplaining of the vexatious hours [ 
Fhave had from theſe everlaſting 
Itlkers ; for what can one fay 


od Hafter Cleonice 2 ; 
-$ Eraſtus. I fancy ſhe puts up- 


ſe Fon us, and makes Arpaliſe ſpeak 

he: thus, only that ſhe might have 

et'Foccafion to ſpeak much her 

ſt [elf 

tf Cleonice. To ſpeak the truth 

th. freely, you deſerve no leſs than 

{of that I ſhould become as talka- 

Tf tive as you accuſe me to be. 

& | However Ile retcr my revenge 
OF to Arpalice, »whercby you thall 

MF know what: it is to afiront a wo- 

Man, 

| Eraſtus. O ho, You would 

fright me would you ; know that 
#1-am not ſo ealily ſcared ; let 
Fils Torrent of words wherewith 

'F you have threatned come, I have 
prepared a Dike, wherein Arpa- 
IF lice will not find her Reckoning. 
"I !f the entertain me about her 

| F 4 Coit - 
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Coiffings, I'le talk to her about F 
my Hat, and with that quick» } 


neſs of ſpeech, and will ſufter my 
ſelf to be ſo little interrupted, that 


I ſhall not fear her attacks the ſe-Þ 


cond time. 


C leonice. But what can you—— þ 
Eraſtus. Tie tell her I bought my Þ 
Hat on Zondon-Bridge. Ile tell her 
how this Bridge !s built on wool- Þ 


facxs, in what King's Reign it was 


buiit. Ie tell her how many Ar- | 


hes it fands upon —— 
Belife, But ——— 


= oY 
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_ Fraftur. Poyouthink, Madam, Þ 
ble ſtop here on this Bridge, no | 


Ie behang'd firſt ; Vie travel out 


of ſight immediately ; Vie paſs i 


over into America, Dialogue with Þ 
tne wild /adian who truckt the 
Skin of the Caſtor whoſe hair-$; 


was m xt with the wool of which 


3 


173 


my Hat was made ; I'le recount Þ 
what trinckets were given in ex- | 


change for the Caſtor's Skin ; * 
and afterwards fall on the ſeveral 


Com- 
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| Commodities which go off well at 
” America. 


Philemon. This is ſomething — 
Era/tus. Tle inſiſt on the two 


' parts of this new World Northern 


and Southern; Ile forget none of 


$ thegreat Rivers, nor golden Mines, 
F nor Rocks, nor Mountains; where- 
| unto F-will add a Philofophical de- 
+ ſcription of the Fruits, Trees, Flows 


ers, Plants, and Animals of the ſc- 


| veral Iſlands. 


Dorante. Proceed. 
Eraſtus. Vle embark my Caſtor 


- Skin on a Vellel, Þle raiſe a ſtorm 


apainſt this poor Ship ; Vie mike 
a large and molt Poetical deſcrip- 


F tion of this Tempeſt; Ile repre- 


ſent the Veſſel as the Tennis-Ball 


4 of the Northern blaſts and Sov- 
-$; thern too as moſt irreconciliable 


F Enemies But do you think I can 


forget our old friend Chriſtopher 
Columbus the firſt diſcoverer, and 
Americ Veſpuce who gave his name 
to this great Country. I will 
F75 mae 
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make the'firſt come to the Court Þ i 
of France, where he ſhall be re- 
ceived as a Dreamer'; Ile carry Þ] 


him afterwards over into Spain, $- 


where Ferdinand and Iſabella give 'F 
him a favourable hearing; I will F ; 
recount the famous Marriage #. 
which united ſo many King- W- 


doms in Joyning Aragen to Ga | I 


ftile ; and if I muſt accompany 
theſe Recitals with conſiderable 
revolutions, Mariaza whom | have 


ately read, will ſupply me with 


matter. E 2 

Beliſe. Pray be not fo conft- # 
dent with your Mariana; theſe 
Hiſtorical Events will ſooner. F+ 


end than the prattles of theſe $ 
Goſlips. F 


Eraſtus. Pray, Madam, you do 
not obſerve | have a Feather in 
my Hat; Cannot I coalt A4frich 
whencewe have our Plumes, and F-- 


| palſing by Zuzis, can I forget Þ 

 Carthaze ? Let a whole douzen:* 

of Goſſips come after this, Tle F 
in 


7: 


hy 4 8 3 
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{ in ſerious tones ſet forth to 'em 


the famous War of th: wo ſtate- 
Fr Republicks who contended for 
the Empire of the Univerſe ; Ile 
| cite the Scipio's, Fabinss, Plami- 
; ning s, Marcellus 's, Fmilinus's, YVars. 
bros, Hamilcar's, Hannibal s, the 
| Ts and Maſſinifſes, It my 
+ Companions dare open their 
> mouths, Ile aſcend to the foun-. 


4 g+: ” dation of Carthage. - recount 


the amours of Dido; and-if this 
F will not do, Ile have a V irgil 
= ready which I will read in a fad 
Tone before my Arpaliſes , 
to the lait Verſe of his Ane- 
% _"g 


I bi b \ Cleonice. That which I approve 
5 1] of beſt in your Rhapſody, 1s, that 


- you mix a great deal of true Hi- 


. ary among your Banterings. 
Dorante. A man muſt deal in 
- this manner with this ſort of 
Foy to make 'em more ridi- 
culous. 
Philemon. Thcle kind of Folks 


10 
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in their relations heap up a thou-' 
ſand circumſtances which relate i 
no more to their ſubject, than the 
foundation of Carthage to Eraſtus's er 
- Hat and Feather. 3 3 
Bel:ſe. It is ſtrange to me peo- 
ple ſhould take ſo great delight | 
in prating : for without doubt 
theſe Perions are not ſenſeleſs, * F 
and it is the vivacity of ſpirit 2 
which tranſports them beyond; 
the matter they treat of : Whence Wv 
is it then, that this fame viva- 
City does not ſhew: them that * 
they trouble thoſe who hear'F 
them, and * diſturb even thoſe * 
who do not hearken to em? | 
. Philemon. They are like thoſe » 
Hories who ſee nothing urins ty [- 
the ſwiftneſs of their courſe; who : 
paſs the bounds of their carreer, # El 9 
and who ſtop not till they are 1 54 
beyond it, in running their by $ 
{ 


”Þ } 
kr 


heads againſt a wall which beats 
them backwards. | 
Cleonice. 1 believe there are [- 

; few 
-— 


=, 
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1-/few of theſe Animals that are 
e Þ fierce ; whereas one half of 
e 'Fthe World confilts of great talk- 

$ "ers: 

Dorante. If this were fo, the 
1 Bs half would find it ſelf ve- 
unhappy, and I know not 
what you would have it do. _ 
| Cleonice. It need only hold it's 
F peace. | 
& Philemon, This is like recei- 

; 2 ſeveral blows in a Combare, 
wand returning none : However,” 
E Madam, [ dare believe that there 
nare great talkers, who in ſeveral 
| Þ occations imagine they have a 
real kindneſs for us, and are many 
Pm puncual in their promi- 
+ ks. 

1 * FEraſtus. For my part, I love 
8-2 woman better that ſhould ſpeatt 
2 2 little too much, than a man 
#F that ſhould not ſpeak enough. 
7} But I had like to have forgot to 
Þ fell you, that we have left our 
| young Foiks a great while in ft- 
lence, 


e's EOF 09 
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lence, they have not opened thay Sir; 
mouths, for fear of falling int ''F 
the fault we now reprehended ho 
F would fain therefore hear wht to 
Lifidor will fay on this, Subjet 

Lifidor. That in a compu 5 
as this is, he ought to hear muclM; 
and ſpeak little. 

Eraſtus. | know not wheel F 
this anſwer be as wiſe as it ſeems 
| os be : For young people mullith 

ſpeak to acquire the facility. oh 
peaking ; and they can no whers 
better make tryal, than beforgfto 
their Friends, who will- make Wd 
a matter of duty to correct them wi. 
But ſecing i have ſpoken. ſentens - 
tiouſly, I muſt proceed, and int: 
 terrogate Lindamire. How comg \& 
it, that being witty, young, and 
g47, you have faid nothing + \ 
were there but three Perſons of | 
your humour in this Chambenif* 
the diſcourſe would quickly be at; 7 E) 
an end. F 

Lindamire. I can aſſure you 1 

PV, 


iu ”"* 
by 
y 

=. os 

» *». 
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_ irs it is not I that would. keep 
W up ; though to ſpeak again it 
Fhould coſt vou: a ſecond Voyage 
lah 0. America. 
4 bt | Dorarte. Very well hit, for a 
#6 fl of fourteen; we come to ſee 
Lixdamire, and we find. another 
Cl-onice. 

F No ſooner was. this faid, but 
ao Dorante named faw 
ke Diſhes bringing up, and be- 
p moreover very glad to breals 
Fa diſcourſe which might tend 

i Cher praiſe ; ſhe reaſſumed the 
diſcourſe 1 in theſe terms. 

* Cleovice. Methinks for people 
Fat blame great talkers, we have 
n hover enough in this Conver- 
$ q tion; 
dn. " Beliſe. Before we end it, I 
a - JF declare the inftruction 

which a certain Lady not far, 
bs made me draw hence, which 
's, that to be never accuſed of 

So ng much, one ſhould ſpeak 
- as the "toes ; : and one had need 

only 


EE. 
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only to ſee her often, to accu 
ſtom one's ſelf to ſpeak litthyÞ 
through the pleaſure a body! 
may have in hearkening to her; 


Eraſtus. It is your ſelf, Ma 
dam, who now ſpake too much) | 


and you. are now about being re-! 
compentſed for your flattery. The ip 
Lady, perhaps whom you wouldF fo 
have us to underſtand, will be far g: 
from applying it to her ſelf; andF dc 
to punith you again in another ſort} ce 
I believe ſhe will make you but'F tt 
very ll chear. 4.o 
At.theſe words the company & 
aroſe, Dorante gave his hand to'F nt 
Beliſe, Philemon to Cleonice, and'J '0l 
Lift dor his to the young Linda" | BD 
mire, They withdrew 'into #* ih 


little Puck where they waſhty 
without Ceremony, and after the 
ſame manner fat down at Table, 
Although this was only a treat?F. 
for Friends,” y*t every thing was 1 
proper and neat : Scarce had they } 


dined, when they returned. into | 
Cle. 1, 
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| Clomices Chamber, where they fat 
+ down, and talk'd only of indiffe- 
dyÞ rent things, till Eraſtus began to 
| ſpeak to enliven the Converſa- 
9 tion. | 
hy Eraſtus. Lindamire will perhaps 
&F be aſtoniſhd if ſhe hears me 
&F ſpeak again without ſetting forth 
for America, where ſhe would a- 
$ gain ſend me. So long a Voyage 
does not ſeem to me abſolutely ne- 
cellary, for the reaſſuming of 
J the diſcourſe we left off. I need 
only tell you, that among the 
@ | defects of great talkers, we have 
EF not, I think, made any mention 
4 of Lying, which yet is the Vice 
4 vherewith ſuch perſons are com- 
x only reproached. 


Entertainment VII. 


That it is not poſſible for a mai | "* 
who is generally eſteemed ay”) 
Lyar to pleaſe in Converſati- | ” 

1» 
08. 


Deorante. Raſtus has thought, | Kt 
1. ofa thing, which be 

we ought very willingly to ex- | Y' 
amine, ſeeing it regarus no leſs tl 
the main buſinefles of life, as all. } 
manner of Converſat.on. 4 2 
Cleonice. Before we entcr on ſo. 7 
conſiderable a matter, I would; Þ 
entreat you to tell me punctu- "4 © 
ally what it is to lye. It appears. F x 
þ 

| 


to me at firſt to be very eaſie 'F 
to comprehend ; however I be-*F * 
heve the matter will admit of *Þ 
many diſtin&tions, and: I would: : 
very gladly learn them. 1 

Dorante. Seeing you would F 
have me undertake this _ 1 
will # 


”7 


m Converſation. II; 


| will tell you, Madam, that we 


—/F lye as oft as we betray our fen- 


tments, and that our words do 
| not agree with our thoughts. 


# | Thus i may add flandering to 
2*Þ lying; ſhould I fay that 7imocra- 


- | res. baſely ran away in a Fight, 
| wherein yet I ſaw him bMave 
himfelf moſt valiantly. Bart I 
know not whether you will not 
be ſurpriſed, when I ſhall ſhew 
you, tnat one may Iye 1n telling 
the truth. Chance ſometimes 
makes: a thing to happen: which 
4 at firſt ſeems ſtrange. Let us, it 
4 jou pleaſe, ſuppoſe I give you a 
# viſitin a time when your affairs 
"4 oblige you to go out, and that 
4 2s ſoon as I have Jeft you, you 


# go forth in effet, without my 


F knowing it. T meet immediate- 
TJ !y after with Theagenes ; he asks 
4 meit youareat home, and through 
F ® humour, which you ſhall call 
what you pleaſe, 1 anſwer, you 
are juſt gone out, Thus. in ſpeak- 
ing 
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ivg the truth, I ſpeak againſt my | 
own thoughts, which tell me” 
you are {till in the room where 
I. left you. 
Eraſtus. | believe I do not find. 


all my reckoning in this example, | 
and that you may well give ano- 


ther. 

Clegrice Neither was it for you 
that it was given, no more in- 
terruptions, and do not enter 
where you are not calld. Con- 
tinue, if you pleaſe, Dorante, 


and tell me whether I am to Þ 
blame, when I 1magine that 41 


the whole world is full of Ly- - 
ars. 
Dorante. You are not at all 


miſtaken, one part of men uſe all | 
' their induſtry to deceive the 0- 


ther, and to diſguiſe the truth; 
in War, Craſt , Ambuſcades, 
falſe Marches, falle Allar ms, and 
falſe Attacks, are Proofs of it ; 


and if theſe Artifices are em-, F 
ployed in a profeſſion whercin 


is 


ng <. 
+ mn 
1 y 


» 
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'oþ i ſeen ſo muzh generoſity ; 


. 


| 


what is there not practiſed in 


| others? 


Philemon. I am perſwaded 


there is ever ſomething that is 
| mean and low in lying ang dil- 


| ſimulation. There have been 


great Captains who would never 
have recourſe to Stratagems, they 
would win a Victory, not ſteal 


- one, 


Dorante. 1 confeſs this is a ge- 


4 nerous Sentiment, and it is ob- 


-F fervable, that only weak Animals 
-»4..cndeavour to ſupply by craft, the 


'F defefts of ſtrength, which Nature 
| has not giv'n them. 


fraſtus, If Cleonige will give me 


{ lcave to ſpeak when Dorante has 

done, I would ſay, that if there 

4 be any ſincerity in the world, 

| 1t 1s to be found among Embai- 
\ fadors, 


Belije. But Embaſladors may, 


\F withour ſcruple, diſguiſe the truth. 


Haviog .reccived their inftructi- 
ONS 
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ofns,1t Is not permitted them not” 
follow 'em ; this would: be to ef 
tray . their Maſter, and to fall” 
into an unpardonable Crime. . Þ. 
Philemon. What "may ' we naſþ; 
fay of Lovers > They lye contifſ.; 
 nually in the proteſtations the "Ig 
make ; and their Miſtreſſes' 
no leſs dextrous at diffimultion bf 
In fine,” they torment then b 
they .groan, they dye ; and'y 
are ſcarcely got out of theit Y 
ftreſſes fight, but they make, 
party in the divertiſement' wit 
the firſt friend they meet. p | 
Beliſe. Theſe light words i b 
ſpeak of are 'fo common, tht » | 
they cannas be condemned 
 lyes, when there is no ay - 4 b {7 
with them of deceiving : "| 
who hears her eyes 2 or 1 F - 
mouth, looks on this piece i 
| Gallantry, only as a gaiety0l $ 
Fancy which Cuſtom has aurhoF 
rifed. * But what Lyars ſhould'W 


not find, ſhould we run throuf i. 
«t 


"'zn Converſation. II9 
-the different profeſſions of men, 
from the higheſt to the low- 
fl ft Rs 
*- Cleonice, We ſhould have too 
much to ſpeak of, ſhould we en- 
if |. ter on each - particular; and if 
on the other hand we ſhould ex- 
4 yl amine the falſities wherewith the 
Arts deceive our Senſes, either a- 
| greeably, or with horror. 
' Eraſtus. We are not now to 
# moraliſe on the Vices of men, 
, nor on the Marvels of the Op- 
tic: "We treat only of Con- 
gp | verfarion, and it is ſufficient to 
| bew, that a Lyar cannot pleaſe 
7in a ſerious Entertainment. 
SF Dorante. We are agrecd that 
nf we would have ſuch a one be 
.\.filent, for we arc ſoon weary of 
| turing what we do not believe. 
. We fo greatly love truth, that 
(| '* thoſe who never ſpeak it, are ve- 
: q ry willing that others ſhould not 
| - diſguiſe it from them ; and I be-. 
' lieve there are only Romances 
6 |þ and 


F 
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*; 


and Poetry, wherein fiction canſ ye 
divert. And here a reſemblandÞ 1 
to truth is required; and a rely Ce 
tion that .wants it, would nf wi 
draw much attention. So wha in 
a-man has a deſign to pl-aie bi we 
his diſcourſe, he ſhould mix, mg .H 
thinks, a Character of ſincerity m: 
to the agrecableneſs of his exprelſþ of 
ſions and behaviour. It is hers cu 
by that a diſcourſe pleaſes and A 
infinuates it ſelf; on the contraſÞ ce 
ry, we hear with uncaſineſs (uf do 
T faid before) what we do ndfev 
believe. 70 bu 

Philemon, But how will you tal 
diſtinguiſh an effeQtive fincerity 2s 
from that which is only fo uf ef 
appearances 2 You know tha T! 
they are ordinarily only perſons an 
of wit who diſſemble ; andy hi: 
you cannot doubt . but they] Fr 


uſe all their Art to diſguiſe th Q ret 


—_ I: 

orante. | confeſs they are a 

more capable of diſſembling than th 
your 


þ in Converſation. I2L 


2m your groſs dull people; and there- 
ek fore it is we ſee leſs ſincerity at 
>} Court than in the Country ; and 
if we ſee a ſubtilizd ſort of People 
lin 2a Neighbouring State whoſe 
7 words are not greatly relyed on. 
& However, it is not impoſſible to 
iff make the diſtintion you ſpeak - 
#{# of, provided a man has a pier- 
re cing and diſcerning judgment. 
nf A man that would appear ſin- 
& cere, without being ſo in effe, 
| does oftentimes diſcover himſelf, 
Weven by the care he takes to conceal 
7F himſelf. He forgets nothing to at- 
v9-tain his ends, but it 15 not ſo hard 
_Þ as you imagine to perceive certain 
inf efforts he makes to perſwade. 
& The earneſtneſs which he ſhews, 
gf and the turn which he gives to 
dF his expreſſions are oblervable. 
44 Frankneſs guides it ſelf in a di- 
84 ret contrary manner, it tends 
ff _ where it would go: It 
F has a more open Air, appears in 


the eyes, in the geſture, and all 
G the 
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the countenance. In ſtead of 
having recourſe to Ornaments of 
Language, it rejects them as 
fruitleſs, it is an enemy of oſten- 
tation, and neglects the appear- 
ing wholly and fully what it is, 
It ſpeaks without Art, and with | 
Confidence, and yet never fails | : 
of making a ſoft impreſſion, | 
Whereas ſcarce have we percei- 
ved the artifices of a diſlem- 
bling Perſon; but ſo far are we. 
from being pleaſed in hearing 
him, that we are at defiance 
with him, as imagining he is al-. 
ways ready to deceive us. An. 
ingenious carriage produces diffe- 
rent effects, it agreeably inſinuates 
1tielf. and according to the intenti-. | 
ons it may have, it ſets our hearts | 
at reſt, or moves our affeQtions. . 
Beliſe. However it is to be. 
conſidered . how far fincerity | . 
ſhould proceed ; for I find no- 
thing ſo ridiculous in Converſa- 7 
tion, nor nothing more incommoe- | 
dious 


| 
| 


j 
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dious in the occaſions of life, 
than for a man to ſpeak whate- 
ver comes into his head. 
Dorante. You know, Madam, 
that ſincerity has its bounds, as 


well as all other Virtues, and-I 
- do not think we are oblig'd to 
; imitate the ſimplicity of a Coun- 


try Lover, who declared his paſ- 
fon in a manner Which I think 


\ was very pleaſant. He ſwore 


to his Miſtreſs that he was de- 


| ſperately in love with her, and 


"| yet he could not conſent to 


marry her. How, faid ſhe in 
a rage, cag you pretend you 
find * me ſuch a one as you like, 
and yet not willing we ſhould 


' | ſpendour days togetiier? To ſpeak 


ingenuouſly, replied he, i can love 
youas my Friend, but I am oi the 
humour of my Father, who would 
never marry. 

Eraſizs. Though he declared 
himſelf very ingenuouſly a Ba- 
ſlagd, yet he hurt thereby no 

(3 2 body 
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body but himſelf, whereas there 
are ſimplicities which perplex x 
whole company. And of this | 


have an inſtance in the begin: } 


ning of the laſt month, when the 
Court was at Fontain-Bleau. We 
were together in the Country, 
Timante and I, and we viſited in 


our journey honeſt Merzgenes, to | 


whoſe politeneſs and capacity I 
ſuppoſe you are no ſtranger. Cle- 
onice ſeemed ſhy of travelling with 
two men, and therefore took one 
of her Friends along with her, 
called Melicerte, I cannot tell 
whether you know her, but [ 
can truly ſay, that if ſhe be not 
handſom, ſhe is young and wit- 
ty. She was of ſo an agreeable 
humour the firſt night we ſupt 
at Merigeness, that the good 
man ſhew'd himſelf really 1mit- 
ten with her, and  addreſling 
himſelf on a ſuddain to 7imarte, 
I wonder, faid-he tro him, you 
thould reckon Melicerte homely, 

| , [ 
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I find you but a bad judge of 


Peauty, and Vle never truſt you 


' in theſe matters again. 


Conſider, I pray you, into 
what confuſion this ſimplicity 
caſt us. 7imante did what he 
could to repair the fault he had 


committed in ſpeaking, without 


doubt, too freely to a perſon of 
Merigenes's humour. Remember 
more punquually my words, an- 
ſwered he, I told you that Me- 
licerte was a very amiable pers 
ſon, and yet the charms of her 
face were not wholly comparable 
to the excellency of her humour. 
Acknowledge, 7imante, (replied 
Melicerte endeavouring to ſmile) 
That you are leſs - Sad now, 
than you was when you ſpake of 
me before,and yield that Merigenes 
5 incomparably more than you. It 
is true, Madam, (replied imme- 
diately .the honeſt man) you do 
me juſtice; I proteſt I always 


ſpeak what I think is the truth. 


G 3 | 
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T perceive it, faid ſhe with a cold] 


Air, and being not able to dif- 


| ſemble her reſentment. I began} 
to talk, to turn the diſcourſe on 


another ſubjet. My endeavours 
were vain, a ſolid peace could 
not be made, and the end of the 


Fealt anſwered not the begin» 


ning. 


Dorante. I faw Merigenes ſome | 


days after, and found him as 
knowing. as he appeared to-you 
diſſimulative. He is as excellent 
a Geographer as he who lookd 
for Democracy in the Map, be- 
cauſe we therein find Dalmatia. 
In entertaining our ſelves on the 
conqueſts of the /mperialiſts, and 
thoſe of the Yenetians, we plea- 
ſed our ſelves in enlarging on 
the commendations of the Me- 
rea, that ancient Peloponeſe.where 
was the famous Lacedemonia, 


which the Modern Mzifſtra does ' | 


but imperfetly repreſent. Meri 


genes was raviſhd at the great 


ſuccels 


Ire TO Y., . % © 
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ſuccels we mention'd; and in 


the tranſports, which made 
him lift up his eyes to Heaven, . 
he- interrapted us to tell us, he 


could not believe the Country 
of the Mors was ſo good as we- 
made 1t. He began again to: 


| ſpeak very pertinently when we 
+ entred into the particular rela- 


tion of what was done in Hun- 


gary, he much wondred the 


Turks ſhould build the moſt fa- 
mous Bridges in the world. 
That of Eſſek, ſaid he, muſt 
needs be a very great and ſtrong 
one, ſeeing two great Armies 
have long ſince fought to get 
and keep poſſeſſion of it. Yet 
| cannot imagine it 15 compa- 
rable to Pont-Euxin, for it is 
not above four or five years 
that I hear talk of that of E/- 


I ſet, but I have heard all my 


life time, admirable relations of 
the other. We could not for- 
bear ſmiling at the exact Geo- 


G4. graphy 
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graphy of Merigenes, and we 


better informd him in the (6 


quel, leſt the reſemblance of 
names ſhould make him con- 
found again ſuch different things 
Cleonice. | am very glad this 
Converſation is ended, for you 
know that Beliſe and I are to go 
and chuſe' Stuffs for Lifdor and 
Lindamire, | 

Eraſtus, T think it were fit 
your Servants ſhould eat their 
Dinners before they put their 
Horſes in the Coach; you have 
time enough. 

Cleonice. Chuſe then another 
ſubje&t of diſcourſe, in ſpeaking 
againſt Lyars we are inſenfibly 
brought to detraction. | 


Beliſe, There is no body has 


more averſion to detraction than 
I have; however I believe there's 


no harm in making little Rect- | 


tals for Diverſion, provided we 
wrong not the reputation of peo-: 


ple : Do you think you wrong | 
Arpa- \ 


APMpnMYq% => 
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Arpaliſe,in ſaying ſhe talks much ? 


' Why may you not call a woman 
| a+great talker > Do you not eve- 
| ry day fay, that the Crow is 


Black, and that a Swan is 
White 2 

Eraſtus. If what Beliſe now 
faid ſatisfies you not, we are 
ready to ſpeak againſt detraQi- 
on, 

Cleonice. You cannot do me a 
greater pleaſure. . 


Ee... Ft 


Entertainment VIII. 


That a Detraftor is generally ba-- 
ted, and that he cannot pleaſe 
any other than envious and ma«- 
licious Perſons. 


Philemon. Wonder there are 
fo many Detra- 

Qors. All the world hates them, - 
they are reſpedted as fierce 


| Beaſts ; they are fear'd, and yet 


5 we 
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we do not avoid them, as we 
ſhun Tygers and Panthers. It} 
is they on the contrary who þ 
ſhine moſt in Companies, they | 


are hearkned to, and even ap- 


plauded, whether out of fear 


of provoking them, or that men 


are naturally pleasd with De- | 


traction. 


Eraſtus. 1 ſhould be ſooner fur- | 
priſed, at their being driv'n out 
of Sicicties, Let's not flatter our þ 
ſelves, moſt men had rather hear } 


four Satyrs than one Panegy- | , 


rick. 
Cleonice. You have a ſtrange 
opinion of Mankind ; if what you 
ſay were true, there would be a 


great many Miſasthropos's in the } 


world. 
Dorante. And indeed there are 
more than you think, but they 
better diſguiſe their ſentiments, 
than Zimon of Athens did here- 
tofore, and the Alce/ius of Moli- 
ere at Paris now. 
Cle- 
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Cleonice. But whence can pro” 


' ceed ſo malicious an inclinati- 
* 0n? 


Dorante. From ſelf- loves If we 
have defeats, and we are ſenſible 


{ of them ; we are pleaſed in hear- 


ing there are greater than ours: 


| If on the contrary, we can fuf- 
' ficiently flatter. our ſelves, to 


believe we have great Virtues, 
we have the fatisfaction of ſee- 


' ing that we are lifted up above 
| the people whoſe faults are rela- 
F ted to us. 


Beliſe. Do not you find. that - 
the moſt dangerous Detractor is, 
he that begins by prailes ; ſce- 
ing by this Artifice he may per- 
ſwade he” ſpeaks fincerely, and 
without averſion. | 

Philemon. What you ſay brings 
to my remembrance an adven- 
ture, which diverted the other day 
a great company at the Prince's 
Demarata's; they ſeem to be a: 
ſtoniſh'd there ſhould be ſuch a 
{trict 


| m—— 
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but each might find his reckon- 


ing in this Society ; it was faid | 
that Celanire, being leſs virtuous 


than ſhe appeared to be, found 


no diſrelliſh in ſharing in the } 
voluptuouſneſs of a young perſon, }F 
whom Lovers and pleaſures every | 
where attended. That Dorznice on | 


her ſige might receive good ad- 


vice from an experiencd friend; ' 
and even that ſhe might vail her. 


wanton Air under the pretended 


modeſty of Celanire. Scarce were ' 
theſe words ended when Celanire . 


entred, and a while after was 
told, that they had been juſt 


taking of the friend/hip ſhe had 


for Dorinice. I am not the only 
perſon that loves her, « replied 
ſhe; it muſt be allow'd ſhe ap- 
pears 


ſtrict tye of friendſhip between 
Celanire, to whom one may give]. 
thirty years, without being too! 
liberal ;,and Dorinice, who has 
never yet ſeen eighteen. How-/ 
ever, there was no doubt made'Þ 
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rs very amiable, when one 


| does not throughly examine her. 
'Fit may be truly faid ſhe has a 
| delicate Complexion, and fire in 
Ws 


her eyes ; but I think ſhe ſeems 


le Þ too affected in her carriage, and 


too greedy of applauſe. I love 


| her ſincerely, I wiſh fhe would 
Þ hy aſide thoſe little humours, 
and endeavour as much to 
F get reputation as new admi- 
"rers ; I would not be thought to 
; admire her defeats; for we had 
like to have broke off for the 


Gown ſhe has worn for theſe 


F four days. The Stuff is ſo rich, 


| and fo remarkable, that every one 


| will judge that 7imocrates bought 
f it. I was not wanting in adver- 
| tiſing Dorinzce of it; I told her 


what was whiſpered abroad of 
it, and that this report might 


| become more publick, and pro- 
| bably it might be added, that a 


woman who accepts of preſents, 
will grant favours. Dorinice ap» 
peared 
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peared to me fſarpriſed ; and an- 
ſwerd me, that 7imocrates was 


not fo well at eaſe as was ima- F 


gind, and that inſtead of making 


preſents, he was ſcarce able to ] 
fatisfie his Creditors ; that ſhe] 


had much ado to get an hundred 
Guineys of him which ſhe had : 
won- at Baſſet, even before this - 


play was forbid; that, in ſhort, | 
the was forced to make him F 


take up this Stuff on credit to 
pay her. That, as to the reſt,. 
ſhe never made it her ſtudy to + 


ſhut peoples mouths. That ſhe ] 


knew very well Calumny ſpa- 


red no body ; and that to have | 


ones mind- at reſt, it was ſuff- 
cient that one had nothing to 
reproach one's ſelf withal. I 
made ſhew as if I believed what 
ſhe ſaid, and I replied coldly to 
her ; Thzac 1 with'd the world 
was convinc'd of the truth of 
what ſhe now told me. And 
thus did Celanire teſtifie the ſin- 
cere 


In- 
yas 
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cere reſpe&s ſhe had for Dorinice ; 
{nd as if it had been a decree 
{of Fate that we ſhould ſee the 
{end of the Comedy ; Celanire 
was no ſooner gone from Dema- 


Þ rata's, but Dorinice entred, ſet 


| forth in the magnificent Gown 

| { much diſcoursd of, Every 
body ſet forth the richneſs of 

| the Stuff, ſome praiſed it ſincere- 


F ly, others added roguiſhly, that 


{ what they liked it beſt for, was, 


| that Dorinice had not put her 


| hand in her Purſe for it. At 
leaſt, purſued Dorilas,if we may be- 
| leve what Celanire now told us. 
| know not (replied Dortnice co- 


= 
"Ore 


CO 


| touring) what ſhe may be pleas'd 


| to ſay, but I ſuppoſe ſhe has ſaid 
| no harm of me. But if any ſpark 


| of Envy has induced her to pour 


| venom in her relations, I could 
utter ſuch truths as would not. 
be very advantageous to her. 
Dorilas, whoſe humour you know 


- | Would not let paſs this occaſion 


of 
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of diverting us, and pretending 
to be in the intereſts of Dori 
#ice,yhom he thought fit to edge | : 
on; I know not (faid he with - 
a feigned ingenuity ) whether 


Celanire has a good way of ſet- 


ting off her Friends ; howe- | 


ver, I muſt fay, ſhe has no good 


way of covering their defeds. 


Why ſhould ſhe come with her 


circumſtances, the relations of 
which we never call'd for ; what 


are we concernd with her 7zime- 
crates, that ſhe ſhould bring him 
into a relation, when the dif- 
courſe was only about a Gown 
or Petticoat. I would willingly 
know (replied Dorznice all in an 
| heat) what ſhe could fay of 7 
mocrates, and whether ſhe has had 
the malice to empoyſon 
You are to blame in complain- 
ing * ( ſaid Dorilas, interrupting 
| her coldly) ſhe has only fairly 
related the opinions which the 


world has, when a man buys a 
rich 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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I rich piece of Stuff, which is af- 
| terwards obſerv'd to be carried to 
| a fair Lady; and after all, who 
| can fay, that Celanire will ſpeak 
| of it any where elſe? What ſhe 
| has faid here ſignifies nothing ; 
| here was not 1n this room above 


four or five men, and ſeven or 


| eight women. We could not for- 
| bear laughing at thus pleaſant paf 

| | ge, which Dorinice obſerving, 
| ſhe appear d moved with it, and 


was ready to fly upon Dorz/as. 
However ſhe bethought ;her ſelf 
not to. diſoblige any body, in a 
company which ſhe was glad to 
make ſavourable to her ; and, dif- 
kmbling her reſentment, ſhe dif- 


| covered only her paſſion againſt 


Celazire, I cannot comprehend, 
faid- ſhe, how this woman 


| could have the imprudence 


to ſpeak againſt me. Certainly 
ſhe muſt be Miſtreſs of a great 
ſtock of Calumny, and very fer- 


tile in invention. Beſides, ſhe 
, ſhould 
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ſhould never have uſed theſe to 


oftend a perſon who has long 


ſince learn'd to hold her tongue, ' 
but who can now break ſilence in a. Þ 


terrible manner for her. How- 
ever, Madam, replied Dorlas, 
whatever ſhe faid, ſhe ſpake with 


an aſſured tone, and I am mach 
miſtaken if you can diſmay her. 


Is it that ſhe is perſwaded, re- 


plied Dorinice, that iher Ro 
Op 


1s redoubtable enough to 
the mouths of the world 2 I would 


adviſe her to have lefs preſumption. 


if it be only this which. renders 
her ſo bold. I am no more a- 


fraid of 7imante than Celanire, 


and I have an hundred times 


told them both, that I was-#- 
ſham'd of their conduct; It's well: 


known that 7imante has not @ 
bove two hundred pound a year 
to live on, and yet keeps his 
fine Coach, and three Lacqueys. 


It's true he is young, and well 


ſhaped, and is never from Cela- 
aire, 
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| ire, whoſe old husband has im- 


menſe riches. I ſuppoſe one may 


| draw from theſe particularities, 


ſuch conſequences as will not be 


{| much to Celanire's advantage : 


but inſtead of ſtopping at con- 
ures, I can find effets which 
will not tend to the juſtifying 


| of her conduct. It's not three 


months ſince ſhe gave money to 
2 perſon of Quality who went 
into Flanders, and entreated him 
to buy her ſome of that Coun- 
tries Horſes. The Commiſſion 
was executed, the Horſes came, 
but not into Ce/anire's Stable. 
They draw every day Timante 
in his vifits to Court and other 
Walks. The Coach they draw 
6a very fine one, and the Ma- 
ſter” of it knows no more than 
[, what it coſt. After this, ſhall 
2 woman fo liberal as ſhe find 
fault with 7imocrates's paying me 
what he ows me? 
Clconice. This Comedy is plea- 
| ſant 
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fant enough, although the matter 
of it be neither new nor rare; 
theſe are Farces we ſee every day 
acted ; but 1 would willingly. 
know whether the divertiſement } 


you had, hindred you from feel- 
ing ſome indignation. Can you 
like that the defire of detraCting 
ſhould break oft a real friend- 


ſhip, or make one renounce Cj: 


vility, and the conſideration one 
ſhould have for the appearances 
of Friendſhip 2 

Philemon. Obſerve all the par- 
ticularities which concur in this 
detraction. *'It 1s indignation 


which makes Celanire declaim * 


firſt, ſhe diſgorges her felt - a- 
gainſt a perſon younger and 
handſomer, to whom ſhe ſees 
Lovers run as ſoon as they are 
- _ to the negle&t of her 
t. 
Beliſe. Is not the itch of 


talking to be at all regard- 
ed? 


Dorante. * 
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Dorante. The eaſe which a wo- 


{man may expect when ſhe reveals 


( 


I; ſecret that lies like a weight 


Jon her heart, occaſions theſe dif- 
ne $orders. 


| Cleonice. As well as the plea- 
fure of ſhewing that ſhe ſees to 
the end of the intrigue. 

Eraſtus. Let us not forget 


Jthe honour which Celanire does 
(* ſelf, when fhe ſays ſhe al- 


ways gives good advice to Do- 
NmIce. 

Dorante. Paſs on farther, - and 
confels we, that when detraction 
{las no real cauſes, ſhe forms i- 


qpugnary ones ; ſhe diſguiſes e- 


rery thing, and impoſes what 
names ſhe pleaſes; ſhe calls the 
Prudence of a General of an Ar- 
my that retreats, Cowardiſe ; ſhe 
terms Valour, Stupidity ; and 
ſpeaks of an Heroic Conſtancy, 
5 bruitiſh Obſtinacy. She ſpares 
laſt of all women, becauſe they 
ue leſs in a condition to revenge 
them- 
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themſelves, however great thei [* 
defire may be to it. DetractionF; 
will ſpeak the gallant Air off 
Arfinoe, to be the meer affeqz-] 
tion of a Wanton : the eafie tem-" | 
per of Amafie, to proceed from' 
cold temper and want of Spirits; |* 
and if Partenice, who 1s natural- F 
ly very handſom, ſhould wear a] 
fine Gown, Detra&tion will notÞ 
fail to accuſe her of a Pride ca-F 
pable of ruining her Family,” 
| You ſhall hear praiſes given on- |{ 
ly to authoriſe DetraQtion. It's ! 
faid that 7zmocrates has wit,when : 
it is only to perſwade that he is 
crafty and deſigning: and Dori-"Þ, 
nice is painted young and hand- |; 
ſom, only to render her more | 
probable light and wanton. þ 
Eraſtus. It is true, that we ſee 
every day Detra&tion ſpares no- : 
thing ; but leave we to others ; 
{ 


f 


what concerns manners; and lets 

ſee, whether we cannot draw 

ſome ſtrokes of Satyr which [/ 
| may 
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. Imay ſerve to exhilerate Con- 


be verfation, without offending Per- 


RY | Doraute. One may obſerve 


-fom the Air and Behaviour of 
I Joſe who ſpeak, whether the 


om 
Its; 
ral- 


eagerations they make tend only 
Ito divert the Company. Then 
+ a {{eir diſcourſe is only to be 
not $garded as a meer jolity, 
ca. J#bich I would not condemn : 
19. 1 1 would nor like they ſhould 
ml all into an effective Detraction. 
ir; 19 far ought we to be from 
Len mixing malice, and citing Crimes, 
e's that we ſhould never touch ſe- 
r;. ouſly on the faults we would 
14. [{{cribe. If this be obſerved, 
nn freely ſhare in the diver- 
{lion. 

A famons Author ſpeaking of 
-1* Pleader, made uſe of ſuch ex- 
preflions as ſeem to me more 
[pkaſant than injurjous. T7 am 
aw |mented, ſaid he, by the moſt 
oh |/amous Pettifogger of our Province, 


and 


ore 
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and 7 believe Normandy never[#t% 
bore a more dreadful one ; his only! 
name makes Widows tremble, audf% 
makes Orphans run away : There ifs: 
mot a piece of Glebe or Meadow * 
within three Leagues of him, that 
is ſafe from him. He ſhews greath" } 


favour to children, when he is con 


tent to ſhare with them in their Pas*. 


ternal inheritance, 


Beliſe. | have an Aunt whoÞ#?: 


has ſo great an averſion to wo-F 
men who ſeek only to draw 
praiſes, that ſhe was pleaſed here- 
tofore to ſet forth her ſelf in ſuch Þ 


a manner, as furniſhes us with 
thoſe ſtrokes of Satyr we men- Þ"!* 
tiond, and here's part of the| 


Terms ſhe uſed. 7 my ſelf will| 

give you my Pitlure to the life;} © 
and firſt repreſent you with a low | 
wrinckled Forehead, great Cheeks, F 
and a picked Chin, which put to-I) 
gether makes none of the mo(t a» | 
greeable Figure. My eyes are ſmall, | 
round, and melanchollick, they ſpeak | 

nothing 
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er mthing, and my mouth ſays as 
alittle. It has made a perpetual 
ylfdrvorce - with ſmiles and  pleaſan- 
ig(ties.. There is ſeen ſuch a colour 
w.h0n 1 Skin, as will not diſpleaſe 
ar(thoſe who love variety. My ſhape 
20s like Madam Bouvillon's in the 
w Comical Romance, and I may ſay 
a1 am as well qualified for Conver- 

ſation. I never diſpute; being no 
ofip2ys concernd in what is ſaid, 
} Band they would be to blame who 
v Bhould complain that. I interrupt 
| People, ſeeing IT always keep ſilence. 
h { Carie/it y which is natural to my Sex, 
1 {Vas no power over my Spirit : 7 
. Brow nothing, I have learn'd no- 
thinzg, and T have no mind to ears 
any thing. 

*Eraſtus, I muſt repreſent to you 
a Cavalier, whom the Lady you 
peak of was not willing to make 
your Uncle. His Size is low, 
land there is ſeen I Know not what 
'of ill bodiig on his Countenance ; 
| bis Eyes are ſo ſmall, and ſo ſunk 

A | 


F4 
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in his Forehead, that no body to thisgÞ-ſpi 
hour can tell whether they be black 
or gray ; the hair of his Eye-lidsW'yro 
cover them, aud were the Hair of ter 
his Fead as lonz, he would not neet 
to wear a Peruke ; he has a ſtrait4 
and pointed Forehead, great Lips, 
hollow Cheeks, and a tawny Condit 
plexion; I ſay nothing of his Teeth. i 
he has ſo few that they are ntW 
worth mentioring. The qualities off®6 
his Soul anſiver thiſe of his Body gr 
he is of a chagrin humour, reſtl-{F 
and contrarying, nothing, pleaſes himFF' 
but what diſpleaſes others, and hi 
finds nothing azreeable but what tha 
world diſapproves : Envy and Has P: 
tred are his predominant pa{ſonsy 
he is never mor? out of humoar thawe 
when he can do no miſchief, al 
when he finds an occaſion to do ity, 
he embraces it wich joy. He hat 
learn'd all forts of Languazes, tif 
better to deceive all ſorts of Per 
ple; he imagines the cheats whicl| 
are made, denote a ſuperiority o 


ſpirit 
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sÞ-ſpirit with which he is charmed. 
*Iudze whether his Converſation be 
profitable and agreeable ; Fe ſtut- 
[i ters, and caunot utter four words 
a diſtinctly ; the difficulty which he 
bas in ſpeaking would make him 
EF avoid Company, did he not frequent 
Fit to provoke and diſturb it. Tet 
F$ it's ſaid he is in love, but if we 
= believe him capable of being ſo, tis 
WW only to diſappoint a Rival, and 
= give perpetual trouble to a Mi- 
T /ireſs. 
F As Eraſtus ended theſe words, 
+ Cleonice was told that the Hor- 
# ſes were in the Coach, the Com- 
F- pany aroſey and Be/iſe began wn 

} theſe words. 
© Beliſs. We have no reaſon to 
complain for our being interrup- 
&, ted; for we have faid enough. 
F of Detraction. We know it di- 
F verts but too much, and is but 
+ too much in uſe. But I could 
wiſh we would treat of ano- 
ther Subject of Converfation ve- 
FS 3 ry 
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ry different and which I havg| pot 
a mind . to propoſe. I would 
willingly hear .how . a Perſon. 
might be handſomly praifed-- 
in Company without putting: 
. him .to the bluſh, or diſoballhs. 
| liging others whom we do not 
praiſe. | | : J 
Dorante. This is a nice. point] 
and we may examine it to 4 
night. Lifdor makes ſigns tg © 
me that he will treat us. at? F at 
Supper, and. carry you to his! Tt 
Houſe, and therefore you mays! 
take your meaſures xccorangey 
# 
oy Cleonice, You . being the 
chief of our little. SOCtety,'} 
we. mult be ruled' by you. FF 
"ought indeed to be gladder 4 
.than the reſt of the Company, Þ 
| becauſe” the good Supper we 
Thall have, will make amends # 
iHfar,.the courſe Dinner 'I gave | 
You. 

Dorante, Good, Madam, do 

not .. LY 
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Ti pot thus . impoſe on a man 
' my years, you. think to 
£09: age. me by this - addreſs to 
e-you a Regale > Do you 
t: ſee on the contrary that I 
treat you to ſup with me, 
cauſe two Feaſts are not to 
peer on the ſame day. 
Afr theſe words, the La- 
Ges were led to C leonice's Cha- 
Writ to . proſecute their affairs, 
's Pi night the Company came 
? "$2 Dorante's, and B:liſe, whilſt 
oppor was making ready, claim- 
| ed the promiſe had been made 
© 0 Þ ter \ 
- 
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CD 


Entertainment IX. 


H7:w- one may inſert Comment 
tions in Converſation. 


by 


Dorante. FT will be eaſier F 3 
for us to ſpeak#k 
of the Maxims which are ordiaÞth 
narily obſerv'd in praiſing, thanWm 
to ſay with what tenderneſs weWyl 
we may ſeaſon praiſes, to make F] 
them agreeable. What a turn | 
Ke we to give, and what Nos | | 
velties muſt we not ſpeak to. 
pleaſe in theſe occaſiogs ? If our: 
commendations be but mean, 
the perſon to whom we diredt 
them, owes us- leſs thanks than ] 
ſpite; and the reſt of the Com-/ 
pany will ſcarce vouchſafe to hear} JF 
us. It on the contrary, we praiſeF. X 
with exceſs, we caſt into conſu-\ | 
j.. 
F) 


> 


ſton, thoſe whom we endeavour; 
to cxalt to a pitch they do not Y 
deſerve, | 'v 


vi WH 


\ 84 2 & 
. -. A + 
26.4) ; 


"Y {Se G. Y , or 
- »* $4 ©. 
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deſerve, and we are deſpiſed by 
hers, as pitiful flatterers. 

” Philemon, T am perſwaded that 
it is leſs difficult to uſe the pre- 

tepts which ſerve to make a Pa- 

rick, than to find the addreſs 

* greeably inſinuating praiſes in 
an, | *2hc— Tnmany And there- 
fore the Ladies ſhall permit, if 
they pleaſe, that I relate what 

my memory furn:ſhes me with- 
by in reſped of great praiſes, and 
ij 'will leave to Dorante, and E- 
{* the improving - of this fubl- 
1 kt, with;a better and more des - 
licate Air. 

Beginning commonly, as we 

do by birth, Ye tell you firſt 
| what | have read heretofore on 
4 that of a great Monarch. 
3 He was born in Purple, the 
| Throne was his Cradle, and if it 
were poſſible to find an Tefancy in ſo 
Wobrians .and rational a life,- we 
4 /hould find that he could only play 
$ with Scepters. and Crowns. 


H 4 Ex- 


s 
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Expect not I ſhould enter on} W 
the particulars of what we may: 
find praiſe-worthy in a perſon! 
whom we would commend. 
You know better than I, that! 
ons may reſpect the Gitts which! 
he may- have receiv'd from Nas! 
ture; as an elevated Soul, an up} 
right heart, conſtant and gene-2 
rous, 2 ſublime Spirit, vaſt and" 
--- ygpart. an happy Memory, a; 
ſolid judgment and. delicate di” 
ſcernment. 1 


0 
s! of 


As for the gifts' of the body, Þ ti 
© all 'the world unmediately declares Þ V 
| it ſelf for the beauty of women, Þ: 
| and the good Meen of men, Þ 


and fer my particular, I prefer Þ'Þ 
health and a noble and free Air FN 
1n a!l manner of behaviour. Ft 

We forget not the favours .F,c 
| which we _ho!d of Fortune. Ic. 
| _- is ſhe which gives Riches and F'\ 
Honours. And I dare'even af? 
firm the often, contributes to our: F. 
Glory, in conduQting us as It FT 
were of. 
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S ere by the :hand, into -conjun- 
ures, which become happy to 
=Y * But fay 'we, in few words, 
that true merit conſiſts chiefly 
1 the good uſe we make of the 
different advantages we now ment- 
Foned _ 

I will follow the Cuſtom-we 
ave to refer this diſcuſſion to 
\ | hots without charging our 
{Converſation with it. | 

- However. I cannot. but + fay 
Ponting of Valour and Liber- 
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þ Virtues. ; 0g 
F Ic 1 is certain; that to be charm 4 


—_ 


Ph 'em, | would have them 


| be in; all their purity, - without 
' mixture. That. Valour lead us 
- to brave Actions, without pro- 
þ cecding to Raſhneſs; that. it; be 
| ><companied with a: prudence 
” which may make us fear the 
Flt Succeſs which may. be attri- 
 buted to us; -.in a- word, that. it 
| marches to glory through pe- 
np H 5 rils, 


ty, which are my two favourite | 
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yils, without Oftentation. I like 4: 
wiſe require that it have [1 F: & 
need of any afliſtance to render 
it ſelf worthy our admiration 
That it be not ſuſtained eithep 
either by Ambition, nor- Anget; 
nor Revenge. That io a Bartel! 
Emulation, Shouts, and Cries! & 
make it go neither farther ' non 
with more earneſineſs, than if if 
faw it ſelf alone and diſarn 
Neither do I know whether" 7: 
ſhould give it rhe name of Virtue, 5 
how blazing ſoever it were, if it; 
appear'd to me unjuſt. %J % 

Beliſe. There are then few Con 
querours whom you eſteem,':and I Te 
T'believe you fpare neither the re- 
putation of Ceſar, nor the glory } 
of Alexander. 

Philemon, T .. confeſs I would | 
have Equity reign every whete. © 
.So that T would not condemii”} 
thoſe who reproach Ceſar 4 
r_gs oppreſt the Liberty of. Þ 

Country ; and who cannot $i 
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Fl : ar with Alexander's carrying 


ire. and: Sword, into Countries 
where they never ſo much» as 
| heard of him. Let's inſtance, for 
Bample,.a great Monarch who 
makes only lawful -Conquelits. 
WE s what I read this Marn- 
; of it « Has he ever attack'd 
by. place without . winning it? Has 
le ever givn Battel without vau- 
uſhing 2 Were ever better diſci- 


f; ” Ti rYoops : ſeen, ' Troops mere 


be 
a3 
p 
af” 


: 


zealous, more ready to firht aud 
fgnalize themſelves > What Conque- 
Y for, «Firs with warlike Nati» 
, has ftretch'd. the limits of his 
queſts fo far,, info ſhort a time ? 


cy Warriour has triumph d over 


F ſuch puiſſant Confedarates, and ever 
FF yendred his Dominions more redou- 


| j : pl and flouriſhing ? 


Redd e prati es himſelf alone al! | 


res What was faid here- 


I ' 'ofore of an Uluſtridus -Warri- 


our, . whoſe. Valour taisd him to 
þ* Empire... 


the 
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the Military Virtues, and it is nf 
admirable thing, that beinz aboveW1 
all Corrtvals, he contends for. _ Fi 
ry with himſelf; he endeavours to 
raviſh it from his firſt actions þ "" 
ous ſtill more -glorious. _— OT; 
AS. to what concerns Liberalif Fi 
ty, I would have-it no lefs ex-Þ 
empt from Oſtentation' than Va-Þ 
lour. ' I would | have it readily" 
ſhew'd, .in a grateful 'mannen,Þþ- 
and the moſt ſeemly\\as is poll Þ 
ble, when it is:to\relieve perſons Þ 
who want . neceſſaries for their + 
Subſiſtance. Bur ITequire, on the 
contrary, that one give in :the9 
ſight of as many: people. as js: rok F 
fible, when the gift is the'\recom-'P 
- pence of merit. DS /} 
In a word I would bave a libe- Þ '$ 
ral perſon to 'do as one of my-# 
friends did, whoſe liberality's i thus”? $ 
mention'd; © + - #20107 *ÞÞ 
His Liberality equals that” | 
a magnificent Prince ij the FO 
_= of Preſents, aud ſarbaſſes it os & 
- the 
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"Sf the choice. of 'Perſons.'1 Thoſe: who 
Ve: receive his : benefits, are: 'the; only- 
"8 Perſons that can: ſpeak of 'em. 1 In 
ma fre, his generofity would be more us 
> ſreer ſal admired, if it were not ſo 
»Þ& ereat, becauſe more perſons woald 
lis fo prehend it, .in an: Age wherein 
c-Þ this Virtue is fo rarely praftis d in 


a ir s perfection. 


Loving as 1. do extreamly this 
io Woe humour, you - would 
- Þ have. meſpeak more -of it, ; and 
Þ cnlarge my. ſelf. a;-Jittle onthe. 
4 of -a great» King. 

- One cannot:ſpeak more advan- 

tageouſly : of 2. private, perſon, 
of 5 to lay, that he has the ſpi- 
-T nt:of: a;Prinee;; and.-00e cannot 
F /#tter, praiſe -4); great \Potentate, 
F than in, faying he bas the good- 

neſs of- a private perſon : That 
#5 a., condition, | which | permits 
Ft. every things: he Rs 
- only.to.fatisfie others. ,, Was ever 
\ ſeen in a mean fortune much 


| goodneſs as he ſhews in the midſt 
of 
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of his greatneſs 2 Whilſt all. Eur a $ooe 
hes: proſtrate at \ his feet, LMPIQy!? wy 
ring his protection or redoubtin gl 
his. proweſs; it ſeems as if hows. 
had need of the leaſt of his Su of 
jects - 0 fenſtble 1s he of their! F 
__ufflicions,;- ſo; earneſt'-'is he tom 
offer "6m remedies, -ſo-favourable Wn 
an ear does he leng to their ſup 
plications, ' W }: 
+ This incomparable goodneſs ex-Mt 
tends."it ſelf to all conditions; MU 
the” great ' receive every day Te, 
ſtimonies of it, 'the.-people every 
minute bleſs it,” the: domeſticks areW* 
- charmed with; it, and ſtrangers WM" 
admire it.' Of the two parts of Þ' 
juftice, he leaves to'the Parliatnent Þ 
that:which' diſpoſes of the puniſh- ! 4 
ment of Crimes, reſerving only 
that which diſtributes recompen- 
ces. He ules his Authority only Þ 

_ to \reftore, to repeal, to pardon. | 
i fine,” his powee appears with | 
out 'bounds,” when he is to do 1 

pt porn MN hes ro Sz 
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ood; and it ſeems, as i it were 
Wythout Aurhority, when it is to 
* The Refuſal of a favour 
$2 y. Language unknown to him, 
nd his Cloſet as well as his 
Gt, is always open to the re- 
Tonſtrances which is 'made hitm 
in . behalf of the miſerable. 
bn, Bel ;/e. IT take notice ih the 
raiſes you now made, you have 
Whoken only to_ the nnge of 
; Fen, and not. one-word of 
» F mendation to thoſe of my Sex. 


[believe it is I that hinder you, 
tif I ;hut. your mouth herein, 
5 thinks Cleonice ſhould open 


ot 


d *f 


4 A iS "Philemon. Well then, for the 


'Þlove of her I will open it. I'e 


; by a celebrated Beauty whom 
Y Teal the Court admires ; and Cleo- 
" ice will have 'the pleaſure to'ſee 
Une part of her Charms; in the 
| piece which I ſhalf fer forth. 
Yet Dorante.could better than 
| acquit himfelf in this _ 
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he. knows the Author that .drewh® 
the - Pifture.; and the Lady, | f 
whom he ' wrought. But what 
ought I not to undertake to rec6: 
ver your favours, 1 will fatisfie yol 
then, Madam, and recite word, 
for word. the little * work 1 pros 
,mis'd, provided.my Memory wilk 
give me leave. Here's in what! 
terms the Painter addreſſes hitr 
Elf ro the Beautiful Lady wine 
Picture .he drew. I - 

.Tou - know, Madam," that ord 


ry Beauties go only to the P ainterss 

to ſeek ſome new Charms, or to get : 
"rid of ſome Defetts.”Tou only, Ma © 
' dam, arb above Arts which Hey 


aud -embell; iſh. 


44 "y ? : . 
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fry, and you may ſecurely remit 
war ſelf. to Nature, (þe. having ta- 
Ten ſuch exceſſi ve. Care of you. 
Wot Women are handſom.only from 
he. Dreſſes they uſe. What they 
But on ſerves to hide their Defefts, 
Wh ereas on the contrary, whatever you 
Waraff diſcovers: fome new Charm. 
i I fhatl-net grue you any general and 
I common praiſe. The Sun will no 
> more furniſ me with a C ompariſon 
IF for your Eyes, than the Flowers = 
jour Comple:ion.. 1 might /pea of 
ad the: regularity of. your Face, and 
4 mmetry of every part of your Body. 
1 Bu I perceive, beyond the obſervati- 
J ons I have made, there are a thouſand 
Þ things to think which cannot be expreſt, 
J and a thouſand things which are better 
; q | felt than thought ons \;,- 1-1) ' 
&. ou have collefed in your ſeif 
"| the droers Charms of different Beau- 
'F ties. That . which ſurpriſes, which 
'Þ pleaſes, which-flatters,. which touchts, - 
1 which - barpens. -+Such  a.; one has 
{ refited a diſdainful Beauty, whixb 
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has yielded to a delicate one ; and (| | 
delicacy may give difguſt to Lovers YO) 


who like only to ſubmit to diſdain- V 
fulneſs. Tou only, Madam, know F 
how to charm all the world: The F 


paſſionate find in you the ſubje# of Y* 


their tranſports. Different ſpirits, Þ® 


divers humours, contrary tempers, | PÞ'* 


all are” ſubjeft to your Empire. 


The charms of your Converſation | 


are not a whit inferiour to thoſe of 


your Face. One is no leſs affedted | 


with hearing you than ſeeing you. 
Tou can create a paſſion for you, 
though wvail'd, Never was ſo much 
Politeneſs ſeen as in your diſcourſes, 
wothing ſo lively, nothing ſo juſt, 
nothing ſo happily thought. Jn fine, 
Madam, what one may ſay, aftev 
one has examined you, is, That there 
is nothing ſo wnfortunate as to lwoe 


you, nor nothing ſo difficult as not | 


io love you. 


Having, ended this Recital, Phi- | 


lemon. continued to ſpeak in this 
manner, | 


—— 


I | 
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1d {\ 1 ſee that Eraſtus is ready to 
rs {dye with impatience to inſult 0- 
» $er me. His Eyes tell me, that 
w $what. I now gave out for a Pi- 
be $Qure, repreſents nothing in part1- 
f Fevlar, the whole being, but a ge- 
5, Fheral deſcription, an heap of ex- 
5, F preflions which an Author would 
| have paſs for exquiſite ones. 
 Eraſtus, Fear not that I ſhall com- 
| plain for not having ſeen in this 
deſcription, a certain reſemblance 
which you made me hope for : 
It belongs leſs to me, than the 
Lady who expected it to make 
you reproaches. Had you bcen 
as good as your word, Cl/ecnrce 
would have had the pleaſure of 
believing her ſelt handſomer than 
ſhe is, and | the vexation of 
finding her more Gdiſdainijul. This 
s a buſineſs that is between you 
and her. 

Phil-mon. It is plainly-ſeen you 
would ſet us at odds ; but Clem 
nice may calily diſtinguiſh in my 

recital ; 
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recital ; The regularity of her Fact), | 
aud ſymmetry of every part of hr 
Body. 4 
Moreover I would fain wel * 
to waom may be better appli-Þ 
ed, .what I ſaid of Converſation, Þ* 
and Politeneſs > Muſt I declare wy 
openly that it was of C/eonice tharÞ® 
I ſpake?. fas 
Clonice, I would adviſe you not Þ 
to do it, becauſe no body will be F 
leve you. 4 
Beliſe. You underſtood him Þ* 
veell enough, he need not. explain | 
himſelf, and LO my Hus- 
band ſhould tell you fſuch fine 
things in my — nce. Let him 
proteſt if he will, that this is on- 
ly topra iſe the maxim we ſpeak | 
of. and that he inſerted theſe . 
indirect C ommendations, only to ! 
praiſe in an ingenious manner. JP 
it belongs to Eraſtus to fee whe-! 
ther he will agree in it. i: 
Eraſtus. Tle agree to nothing to } 
day. I have a controuiing "Þu- | 
m ur 
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Amour in my head, and it is 7- 
Amaz*nes who gave it me by his 
Fobſtioacy. 

ÞF. Porante. You have been in a 
Idſpute then ; let's know whence 
Hiroſe your difference, and' what 
This caus'd the heat you ſeem till 
$9: be in. 

EF Eraſtus. It is cbſerv'd, that of 
lite, Timagenes has a particular love 
lor Berenice. He was notaily ſet 
Jupon for it at- Cely/re's, even to 
the puiting him almoſt out of 
countenance, But in fine, being, 
T:hamed of his confuſton, he took 
. courage, and with an aſſured tone 
| Ithus ſpake. Is it any marvel, 
. [ys he, that 1 'hould love a moſt 
; Jamiable Lady > Shew me any 
, Pnow whiter, or any Roſe of a 
z Jmore lovely colour than her com- 
Iplexion 2 Berenice's Eyes are Black, 
. Fereat, well ſet, and temper'd with 
Jhch ſweetneſs, and yet fo ſpark- 
Flog, that the room ſhe fits in 
 Jfems to be on fire with 'em. Her 
mouth 
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mouth is ſmall, well ſhaped, hafdik 
lips Scarlet, which as ſoon as\Wen 
ſmite opens them, you ſee t 


whirte 
fineſt Teeth in the world. Mir 
I added immediately, that nodihc 
thing could be truer than what-7$ſh 
magenes had faid-of Beliſe. Of Ba6e! 
life, faid he briskly, the reſem4.u8r 
blance of the names deceive youſſ& 
it is of Berenice that I ſpeak, Siu 
much the worſe for your Eyevec 
replied I, with a tone of aſſurance 
it is not the conformity of name: 
it is the praiſes you give to Bereſull 
nice which have made me belieyg#to. 
you rendred juſtice to Beliſe. \Þ All 
Beliſe. | would not interrupt{#Ait 
you as ſoon as I ought. Theþ»il 
Company it feems muſt remarkſ#ed 
after what manner you give prai-ate 
ſes, whether true or falſe; beſideſsfir: 
{ have not the ſtrength to make#.qu! 
you ſilent immediately, for I anjj#ve! 
a woman, and you give mie fing/'der 
words. | of 
Cleonice. I thall never hear anyþ* Co 
diſcourſe 
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» Li ourſe of praiſing, but I ſhall 
remember an | Elogium which .a 

tf Iriend of Dorajzte's made for the 
i King: Two Shepherds ſpake 
Tein, one an talian, whom I 

the hall call Thirfis, the other a 
| German, to whom TI ſhall give the 
m4.came of Menalca. Their Chara- 
wer was as different as the Ge- 
y bi s of their Nation. Thirfis lo- 
qpved INgenious Arts and Reſt. 
*Menalca's inclinations lay only for 

& Par ; and his greateſt delight was 
vin 2 tumultuous Lift. They came 

ito France only to ſee a King who 
Fir all the Earth with his Name. 
py After they had conſidered him 
d-with great admiration, they look- 

6 of on one another, and immedi- 
a$-ately knowing one another to be 
Wirangers, they accoſted, and en- 
ke. quired the occaſion of their Tra- 
mvels. They had no fooner un- 
ne cerſtood- it, but this conformity 
| of deſign made 'em continue their 
w-: Converſation : But I know not 


{el whether 
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whether I ſhould make them to} 
relate in: wretched - Proſe, what 


they. moſt. ipgenuouſly! cAPIeRy 
in verſe, 

"Dorante. - Your Proſe is well 
worth my Friend's FOgtr y ; ohly 
g0! ON; 

Cleonice. 1 will tell you then 1n 
few words; - that Thirfts was aſto- 


niſh'd how the King could fo 'ex; 
ſily govern”. a great Kingdom, as: 
a Father of. a Family rules his 
Houſe. He admired the King-; 


dom ſhould: be ſo flouriſhing, and 


in ſg” good order, even as Menal-. 


"ca admired the Diſcipline obſerv'd 
ia the Armies. When the 7ta- 
tian acknowledg'd: that Paris e&x- 
ceeded Rome for fine Arts and 


-- Painting, Buildings and Muſick;. 
- » the German was charm'd to ſee 
with what exacneſs all that re- 


ſpeed the Military Art was ob- 
ſerved. He ſaid there wcre ne- 
ver any braver Troops, never a- 


. by: better pickt men, better clad, 
better 
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J better arm'd, and more willin 


to ſerve. If Thirfs muſed at Courr 
on a King extraordinary well 
ſhaped, Equitable, Magaificent, 
Wiſe, Mercitul ; Menalca could 
not be tired in praiſing the Ar- 
mies of a Vigilant Prince, Inde- 
fatigable and Intrepid. In fine, 
not to engage my felt farther 
into 2 diſcourſe, whence I cannot, 
perhaps, caſily extricate my ſelf, I 
ſhall content my felt in tellin 
you, that the two Shepherds ob- 
ſtinately diſputed ; that they could 
not agree, and that in their con- 
teſt, they publiſh'd all the King's 
Virtues both Civil and Military. 
Belife. I do not doubt but you 
expect that I ſhould praiſe in my 


| turn, and inſtead of excuſing my 


felt through modeſty, I am wil- 
ling to do it, provided my memo- 
ry furniſhes me with the Subject 

and Exprciſions. 
it is then the Elogium of a 
Victorious Prince which I under- 
| take, 
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bbetter arm'd, and more willing 
ito ſerve. If Thirfis muſed at Courr 
on a King extraordinary well 
"ſhaped, Equitable, Magaificent, 


s Wiſe, Merciful ; Mena/ca could 


"not be tired in praiſing the Ar- 


mies of a Vigilant Prince, Inde- 
fatigable and Intrepid. In fine, 


'not to engage my ſelf farther 
-into a diſcourſe, whence I cannot, 
-perhaps, eaſily extricate my ſelf, I 
thall content my ſelf in telling 
you, that the two Shepherds ob- 
ſtinately diſputed ; that they could 
not agree, and that in their con- 


q 
[ \ 
&Y 


teſt, they publiſh'd all the King's 


"Virtues both Civil and Military. 


Beliſe. I do not doubt but you 


expect that I ſhould praiſe in my 
| turn, and inſtead of excuſing my 


felt through modeſty, I am wil- 
ling to do it, provided my memo- 


'ry furniſhes me with the Subject 
and Expreſſions. 


[it is then the Elogium of a 


' Vitorious Prince which I under- 


} take; 


” ſhould fall into the inconveniencies, 
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'take, with the aſſiſtance of a de- 
licate wit, whoſe Works to my 
great misfortune you too well. 
know, to thank me for what 1 
.recite out of 'em. 

This Author writes to the Prince 
aſter the winning of a conſiderable 
.Battel, and makes him certain re- 
proaches, and forms a kind of 
'Quarrel, in a manner, infinitely 
more agreeable than the moſt re- 
gular ogy ar a" You may 
judge by ſeveral paſſages which I 
remember. 

Flow joyful I am, my Lord, to 
be at a diſtance from your High- 
neſs, that T may the better ſay 
what T have long fince thought of 
you, I dared not declare it, teſt 1 


wherein I have beheld Perſons who 
had taken the like Liberties. But, 
my Lord, you do too much to be 
paſt over in filence, and you will be 
unjuſt, if performing the Attions you | 
do, it remained there, and no men- | 
; F100 
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| tion were made to you of em, If 
ou knew in what manner all the 
world talks of you, you would be a- 
foniſh'd to ſee with how little fear 
of diſpleaſing you they ſpeak of what 
you have done. In truth, my Lord, 
I know net what you have thought of, 
for it was a great boldneſs in you 
to have at your Age topt two or 
three old Captains, whom you ought 
to reſpect, if it were only for their 
. Age. To have taken fixteen pieces 
of Cannon which belonged to a 
Prince who is the King's Uncle, and 
the Queen's Brother, with whom too 
you never had any difference. To 
have put into diſorder the beſt Spa- 
niſh Troops who ſo kindly let you 
paſs. AY. this is contrary to good 
manners, and matter enough, T1 think, 
for your Confeſſor. 1 have heard in- 
deed that you were obſtinate, and 
that it was not good contending with 
you, but I did not think you would 
have been tranſported ſo far, and 


if you continge, you will render your 


[ 2 ſelf 
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Jelf inſupportable to all Europe, 
Neither the Emperour nor King of 
Spain will have any thing to do with 
N agon 

You know the Letter is longer, 
but the Author ſpeaking openly 
what he pleaſes in the reſt of it, 
I confeſs I would not charge my 
memory with it. 

Cleonice. | have the fame relliſh, 
and I had rather a thouſand times 
know how to praiſe in this luſo- 
ry manner, than to be able to 
compoſe thoſe long and ſerious 
Panegyricks, which are very labo- 
rious to thoſe that make them, 
and very troubleſom to thoſe who 
are oblig'd to hear then. 

Philemon, | wonder that Dorante 
has faid nothing yet. Does he 
think to be quit for having given 
us 2 Supper? Let him not be mt- 
ſtal:en 3 we have now praiſed a 
valiant man ; /'et him make an 
El-2 um of a liberal one. 

/Joraiite, T ſhall recount to you 

the 


oc wee ww we wal, Yo HO > © 
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the tour of a gallant man, whoſe 
inclinations, - youll find, led him 
to liberality. | 

I doubt not but you have heard 
that Yoiture was a great Gamelſter, 
and that he loſt in one day 1400 
Lewis's at the deceaſed Monlieurs, 
where he had the Office of intro- 
ducer of Embaſſadors Being an 
honeſt man as well as a man of 


wit, he would ſend away the next 


morning the Sum he hed loſt ; 
and finding at home only 1200 
Lewis's, he ſent to demand 200 of 
Coſtar his intimate friend. Send 
them to me ſpeedily, wrote he to 
him, you know I play no lefs on 
your credit than mine own. If 
you have them not, borrow 'em: 
[f you find no body thot will 
lend 'em you, fell all that you 
have even to your gcod friend 


Monſieur Pauquet, For T muſt 


not fail of having zoo Piſtols. 
You ſee with what imperiouineſs 
my friendſhip ſpeaks, the reaſon 


I 3 1s 
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1s becauſe it is vehement. Yours 
would fay, I entreat you to lend 
me 200 Lewis's, if you can with» 
out putting your ſelf to any incon- 
venience ; I beg your pardon 
that I ſhould be fo free with 
you. 

Coftar ſent the 200 Piſtols, and 
anſwered, he never believed he 
could have ſo much pleaſure for 
ſo little money. Seeing you play 
on my credit, ſays he, I will al- 
ways keep a ſtock to preſerve it. 
I can moreover aſſure you that a 
near Kinſman of mine has always 
a 1000 Lewis's as much at my 
cifpoſal as if they were in your 
Cofter. However I wou'd net 
hereby expoſe you to any confi- 
derable loſs. One of my neigh- 
Lours told one yeſterday, that 
his loſt Pecuzia would have prov- 


ed the beſt friend in the world 


to him, could he have kept him 


by him, and I adviſe you to keep 
yours. I fend you back your Note 
but 
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but am ſurpriſed you ſhould deal 
thus with me, having taken ſuch 
2 diflerent courſe with Monſieur 
Balſac. 

I will add then, that Balſac ha- 
ving, need of money, ſent to en-- 
treat Yoiture to lend him 1200 Li- 
vers, and charged the Porter to 


give him a Note for the like 


Summ : Yoiture told the Money, 
and took the Note, wherein were 
theſe words. | 

1 underwritten confeſs to owe to 
Monfieur Voiture the Summ of 
400 Crowns which he has lent me 
for, Gre. 

Voiture takes the Note, and 
ſubſcribes theſe words. 

I underwritten confeſs to owe to 
Monſieur de Balſac, the Summ of 
800 Crowns, for the pleaſure he 
has done me in borrowing of me 
400. 

After this, he gives the Note 
to. Mr. Balſac's Valet de Chambre 
to carry to his Maſter. 
| I' 4 The 
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The Company was very well 
ſatisfied with this Recital, and 
could not but entertain them- 
ſelves with it all the Supper 
time. 

Scarce were they riſen from 
Table, but Cleonice reaſſumed the 
diſcourſe; I am charmed, faid 
ſhe, with the contents of Yoi- 
tures Obligation written under 
that which Bal/ac ſent him. 

Beliſe. 1 like very well too 
the manner after which he ſent 
for 200 Piſtols, grounding this 
fort of boldneſs on the firmneſs 
of this Friendſhip. 

Philemon. Nothing but a ftridt 
familiarity could authoriſe this 
liberty ; without this there had 
been neither diſcretion nor ctvi- 
lity in this proceeding ; and you 
know what would become of So- 
Cleties without theſe two ſo necel- 
ſary qualities. 

Cleonice. They are ſo neceſlary ; 

that 


—— P 
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that we cannot better ſpend our 
time, than in treating of them. 


—_— |__| 


Entertainment X. 


That to pleaſe in Converſation, one 
muſt be diſcreet, and keep an ex- 


at decorum, 


Philemon. Ave you not obſcrs 
ved, that it is not 

young people who generally pleaſe 
in Converſation, whatever agreea- 
bleneſs their youth may give them 2 
Dorante. | do not wonder at it; 
for beſides that they have not a 
ſufficient ſtock of experiences for 
Converſation, they be commonly 
too hot in ſpeaking, and ſhew in 
what they fay more impetuoſity 
than reſervedneſs : But that which 
1s moſt conſiderable, is, that they 
ſeldom conſider what they are, 


_ and before whom they ſpeak. 


Lifidor. 1 beſeech you-to ſhew 
i x En 


w..-o oat 
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'em no favour for my fake, for 
I acknowledge they are for the 
molt part little diſcreet, and great- 
ly conceited; they ſpeak with a 
bluſtering Air, interrupt, and in- 
terrogate after the ſame manner ; 


they ſpeak what they pleaſe, with: 


out conſidering whether it may 
not aiſpleafe others. 

Eraſtus. We ſhall not accuſe 
you of theſe detects; for fo far 
are You from interrupting. and 
queſtioning, that you have faid 
little, bur to the purpoſe : But 
let's hear what Lindamire will lay 
in her turn. 

Lindamire. That Girls of my 
Age are leſs obliged to ſpeak than 
to hold their Tongues ; and that 
it is eaſte for me to obſerve a 
modeſty, which might be of dit- 
terent uſe to 2 Perſon of wit. 

Philemoa. Men have leſs mode- 
ration than thoſe of your Sex, 
and the heat they have ordinari- 


ly when they come into the 
world, 


4 
| 
| 


| 
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world, makes 'em to ſpeak and act 
only in a bluſtering way. 
Dorante, That which I like 


worſt in moſt of them 1s, that 


_ they never think of correcting 


themſelves, and never reflect on 
what good manners require. 

Lifidor. But wherein conſiſts - 
=_ Decorum you ſpeak ſo much 
OT 2 

Doraate, I know . not whether 
we have not already ſufficiently 
explained it. However, ſeeing our 
conduct is fo greatly concern'd in 
it, we will further deliver our o- 
pinion about it, I think that to 
ſpeak with a due Decorum, is to 
utter only things preciſely which 
are ſuitable to times, places, and 
perſons ; ſuch as are fit tor him 
that ſpeaks, and . thoſe who 
hear. 

Cleonice. Do you think it eaſje 
to know what we are, and of 
what humour the Perions are 
before whom we ſpeak; to know 


W112 - 
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what is proper for us, and what 


may pleaſe the reſt of the Com- | 


pany ? - 
Dorante, I acknowledge it's 


hard to judge of the diſpoſition 
wherein the Perſons are that com- 
poſe an aſſembly. The greateſt 


part of Mankind makes it a kind 


of merit to be always on its 
Guard, and to eonceal its inten- 
tions. Beſides, mens humours 
change; health is not always the 
ſame; Ambition, Love, and diffe- 
rent Intereſts inſpire difterent In- 
clinations. But, Madam, it is 
not neceſſary that our know- 
ledge ſhould reach to the hearts 
of Perſons, and that we ſound in- 
to the depths of their Souls, whe- 
ther they be ſuch in effect as 
they appear to be. Tt is ſuffici- 
ent we know what their rank is, 
that we may have the deference 
for 'em that is due; and that we 
conſider what their capacity is 
- that we may not ſpeak too bold- 


ly 


(elves. Tt's true, that theſe refle- 
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before abler Folks than our 


tions are not ſufficient, we are 
obliged to remember our ſelves. 
What would you think, if a little 
young Gentleman, tho' born in 
Wales, ſhould draw his Chair, and 
it jig by joul with a Duke or 
Marqueſs ; or interrogate in a fa- 
miliar tone with a Marſhal of 
France ? 

Eraſtus. To paſs over what re- 
fers to perſons of quality. I fay 
there are things which are truly 
ingenious, and yet which loſe 
their reliſh in the mouth of a 
man that is not of the profeſſion. 
You haye perhaps heard of a 
neighbouring Prince entertaining 
one day his chief Miniſter, on 
the moſt ſubtile parts of Natural 
Philoſophy : His Favourite heard 
him with impatience, and bein 
deſirous his Mafter would rather 
apply himſelf ro- the Study of the 
art of reigning, than hyſical 


Quiltions. 
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Queſtions. Sir, (faid he to himin 
interrupting him diſcontentedly 


are you not aſhamed to be ſo well 


verſt in theſe matters? 

Philemon, If a man of a mc- 
derate capacity, not knowing him- 
ſelf, ſhould take on him to ſpeak. 
great, would he not deſerve to 
be told with an Ancient, My 
Friend, you ſeem to me to ſtrive 
to ſpeak beyond your Ability ? 

Eraſtus. There are people whom 
another fort of Vanity blinds, 
You knew Clitandre, he was the 
Son of a mean Citizen, and an 
Office which he held under the 
King, was not more conſiderable 
than his Extraction. Yet he 
was well enough received by pers. 
ſons of the greateſt Quality, and 
it was his Converſation that pro- 
cur'd him this admittance. I may. 


likewiſe fay, that he would have 


extreamly pleasd, had he but re- 
membred what he was ; But he 


ſhew'd more Vanity than Wit 1n 
his 


8#1.C onverſation. IS 3 


n Jhis diſcourſes and behaviour, One 


dy being at a Princeſſes, where 


| there were none but Perſons of 


great Rank, he addreſt himſelf to 
ome old Lords, who were Go- 
vernours of Provinces, or the 
King's Lieutenants of Countries, 
and talk'd to them of Yer/ailes, 
25 one would ſpeak of Fapan to 
perſons that had never ſeen the 
Map. You cannot believe, faid 
he to them, how great the 
Charms are which fix us to the 
Court, mavgre the fatigues and 
perils we may meet there. I pro- 
feſs our Life is a real Navigation, 
that we are toſt about, behold e- 
very day wracks, and are uncer- 
tain whether the Waves will drive 
us into Port, or run us on a Rock. 
Judge in what aſtoniſhment was 
the Company. They look'd on 


| | oneanother, they fmiled, and fail'd 


not to demand of Clitandre news 
irom Yerſailes, with as much ear- 


neſtneſs, as when our Ambalſlador 
arrivd 
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arrivd from Siam. In fine, his 
preſumption 1o blinded him, That 
the Company grew weary of hear: 
ing im. and bearing with him a- 
ny longer. 

Cleonice, I have a Neighbour 
that is no ways inferiour to your 
Clitaudre > She is wife to an Of- 
ficer under the King, whoſe place 
is too mean to be known: This 
Neighbour comes often to work 
with ſome Work-women whom 1 
have employed tro work me a 
Bed. Some four Months paſt I. 
found her more melancholy than 
ordinary, and- I ask'd her the 
reaſon, How, Madam, faid ſhe, 
with the greateſt ſurpriſe imagi- 
nable, do not you know tit the- 
King ſets our to Morrow for Lux- 
embourg, and that my Husband 
is obligd to follow him. To 
ſpeak freely, added ſhe fſighing, 
the women of the Court are 
very unhappy, they pay dear in 


certain occaiions, for the honour | 


they 


[ 
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's | they have in others. I faw yeſter- 


dy enter into your Apartment 2 
ſudges Lady, whoſe Countenance 
ſem d very Serene. I proteſt ſin- 
cerely, that in my affliction I 
wiſh'd to have a Husband of the 
ſame profeſſion, that I might ſpend 
my days with leſs hurry. 

Philemon. There are an infinite 
number of Clitandre's in the world, 
and we may ſee every day, that 
2 man who thus forgets himſelf, 
is the common laughingſtock of 
Companies. 

Cleonice. But is it ſo difficult a 
matter for one to know one's ſelf? 
Do we not feel our ſelves? Can 
we beheve that we ſhould con- 
ceal our Sentiments from our 
ſelves, as we diſſemble 'em to 0- 
thers 2 

Eraſtus Yes, Madam. we take 
pleaſure to deceive our ſelves. It 
lo ſeldom happens that our opi- 
nions be as juſt as they ought to 


be; that our hearts are therewith 
Irritated, 
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irritated, and makes us ſecret re- 
proaches of it. And therefore it 
is that we dare not make too fin- 
cere refleFions on the things 
which put us out of humour ; and 
if on the contrary, we be ſo fa 


tisfied with our ſelves to ſet chear-: 
fully on this examination, we fall 


into a Vanity which is more 1n- 
tollerable than the Ignorance of 
our ſelves can be. 


Cleonice. But why ſo-much ſub-. 


tilizing to know exatly what we 


are, and the perſons before whom 
we are obligd to ſpeak ; when 


the matter concerns only the due 
Decorum we ought to »b{erve to 


one another. If we meet with 


Perſons of a conliderable Rank, 
or extraordinaty Merit, do we 
not naturally fear to diſplcaſe 


them ? And does not this fear lead 


us to teſtifie to 'em rhe deference 
we owe them 2 Do we feel any. 


repugnance in yielding them the 


moſt Honourable, or Commodt- 
ous 


Am a a, cy_—_ 
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ous place 2 In ſtopping to let 


[them go in or our, in directing 
. ſour words to them before the 


reſt of the Company, in ſhewing 
Complarſance for their Sentiments, 
or at leaſtwiſe in not direaly 


| oppoſing them, if they prove con- 
tary to ours 2 


Beliſe. I imagine that it is 
more eaſte to keep this Deco- 
rum and Character of Diſcretion 


|| with Perſons that are our Inferi- 


ours, than with thoſe to whom 
ve are obligd to ſubmit, Our 
hearts are imperious, they ſuffer 
not over patiently that any Law 
ſhould be impoſed on them ; but 
perhaps they are generous EC- 
novgh to lay only eaſie ones. 

Cleonice Do you believe all 
peoples hearts have the generc- 
ity of yours 2 You are very fa- 
vourable to 'em, if you have this 
opinion of 'em. Many Servants 
who are continually ill uſed, will 
not conſent to what you ſay, That 


they 
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they have only a light Yoak laid 
on them. 


Dorante. It is true, moſt Ma- 


ſtersare very unjuſt, and far from | 


that diſcretion we ſpeak of, Thoſe 


who find themſelves conſtrain'd 


to ſerve, are they not unfortunate 
enough, wthout encreaſing the 
miſery of their condition, by In- 
juries and a Tyranny which comes 
near in humanity ? 

Eraſtus. That which I cannot 
comprehend, is, That in the Ar- 


my moſt young Gentlemen flie 
upon their Servants and miſuſe 


them, without confidering the 
need they may chance to have 
of them. You know how many 


occaſions there are wherein the 


life of a Maſter may depend on 
the fidelity of a Servant. | 
Philemon. Shall we ſay nothing 


of our equals? And whatever fami- 


liarity we may have with them, 


ſhall we not obſerve a Character 


of Reſpect in our dealings with 
chem? 
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them 2 That which contributes 
moſt to preſerve Friendſhip, to 
ſpeak properly, is only the effect 
of Diſcretion and the Civility we 
ſpeak of, Theſe two Qualities 
zre ſo neceſſary, that a man can- 
not well paſs through the world 


| without them; and 1t is impoſ- 


ible that Pleaſure and Politeneſs 
ſhould reign in a Converſation 


' where theſe are omitted to be 


practiſed. 

Cleonice. And this Diſcretion 
and Decorum, which you ſo much 
commend ; do they hinder us from 
mixing ſome Railleries in our dif- 
courſes 2 

Philemou. No, Madam, but 
they hinder our joking in ſuch 
a manner as may give offence. 

Beliſe. It would not be amils to 
examine within what bounds our 
Raylery ſhould be included ; but 
It is iate, and it 1s better to de- 
fer t]zis diſcourſe till ro Mor- 


| ov, when the Company comes 


to 
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to dine at Philemon's, who en: 
treats it. | 
Cleonice. This entreaty favour; 
of Ceremony. Have you any Lix 
damire come, whoſe arrival you 
would celebrate, as Dorante and 
Eraftus have done for that of 1 
Nephew, and Siſter in Law 2 
Beliſe. 1 find you little equits- 
ble, in that you would not {et 
me have my part in this joy; 
and profiting ſo much by this 


Converſation, it is no marvel if [ 


endeayour to renew it. 
The Company conſented to B+ 


life's deſire, and met at her Houſe | 


next Morning, where they dined 
after the ſame manner as they did 
at Eraſtuss and Dorante's : They 
afterwards paſt into Beliſe's Cham- 
ber, and began the diſcourſe after 
this manner. 


Entet- 


[* 
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Entertainment XI, 
What care muſt be taken in Rail- 
lery. 
Dorante. Aillery has been al- 
ways reſpeted, as 
alt which ſeaſons Converſation, 


and renders it agrecable, by a 
little ſharp relliſh that it gives it. 
A Diſcourſe that is not enliv'nd 


| with it, will appear no leſs flat 


and inſipid than Meat without 
Salt. It's true, we cannot ſuffer Meat 


that is toojſalt, and a Raillery too 


picquant is more intollerable. 
Beliſe. Nothing is more certain, 
than that Ragouts are ſo far from 
preſerving of health, that they ru- 
ne it. Yet the ravage they make 
in our Bodies, is leſs hurtful, than 
the diforder that Raillery cauſes 
in a Society. It introduces divi- 


| flon, and breaks thoſe Friendſhips 


which 
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which appear to be the moſt oli. |; 
ly eſtabliſh'd. : 
Eraſtus. Why, would you haye 

4 little Mirth to deſtroy a Socie Þ* 
ty, unleſs it be compoſed of ill Þ* 
natured People? Suppoſing an af I: 
ſembly of ingenious Perſons dof 
meet, their minds being agreeable, |? 
and well turn'd, they will under |; 
ſtand Raillery, and divert one a þ 

_ nother, inſtead of falling foul onF 
each other, and quarrelling. 4 
Beliſe. Believe me, Eraſtus, the | 
Perſons you ſpeak of, who ſeem | 
to take all in good part, and ut þy 
derſtand Raillery, yet keep a fe- |# 
cret grudge againſt theſe Raik | 
ers. They revenge themſelves | 
as oft as they meet with an oc |; 
caſion, and it is well if they JA 
can diſguiſe the Subject of ther }/! 
Revenge. x 
Cleonice. I acknowledge my 
humour leads towards Raillery, |' 
but T reſiſt the inclination, when | 


I conſider the conſequences. I 
find 


*; 
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which appear to be the moſt folig. 
ly eſtabliſh'd. 

Fraſtus. Why, would you have 
4 little Mirth to deſtroy a Socie- 
ty, unleſs it be compoſed of |. 
natured People 2 Suppoſing an af: 
ſembly of ingenious Perſons do 
meet, their minds being agreeable, 
and well turn'd, they will under- 
ſtand Raillery, and divert one 4- 
nother, inſtead of falling foul on 
each other, and quarrelling. 

B-liſe. Believe me, Eraſtus, the 
Perſons you ſpeak of, who ſeem 
to take all in good part, and un- 
derſtand Raillery, yet keep a fe- 
cret grudge againſt theſe Rail- 
ers. They revenge themſelves 
as oft as they meet with an oc- 
caſion, and it is well if they 
can diſguiſe the Subject of their 
Revenge. 

Cleonice. T acknowledge my 
humour leads towards Raillery, 
but I reſiſt the inclination, when 


I conſider the conſequences. I 
find 
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fnd we ordinarily tranſgreſs there- 


in the Rules of Civihity and Dif- 


cretion, and expoſe our ſelves ro 
the danger of offending perſons 
whom we. ſhould not diſoblige. 
In a word, if there be leſs pleaſure 
in refraining from Raillery, yet 
without doubt there is more fafe- 
ty; as I find more in walking in 
a broad Path, - than in dancing 
on Flowers on the brink of a 
Precipice. 

Eraſtus, For my part, I am 
perſwaded that there are Rail- 
lries which do more offend, than 
efteQual injuries. When we utter 
injuries, it's anger which 'tran- 
ſports us againſt Perſons that we' 
hate ; but ir oft happens, that'we 
deſpiſe ſo much thoſe whom we 
fear, that we diſdain to put our 
ſelves into a Paſſion againſt rhem. 

Beliſe. The more I ſearch what 
Perſons one may 1nnocently ral- 
ly, the fewer I find. Lets &$a- 
mine particulars, and Dorarre will 

K at- 
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afterwards tell us, whether there 
be perſons that we may lawfully 


Rally. I will begin by Friends; |. 


I would have them ſpared, and 
Friendſhip reſpe&ted as a Sacred 
thing. Moreover are we not ob- 
liged for -our Intereſt, to conceal 
their. defets, that we may not 


give, occaſion. to be reproached. 


tor having made anull choice. 


'Cleonice. For my part, I ſhal! 


think leſs of rallying my Enemies, 
and if I loved Revenge, *Raillery 


would appear to me too... weak a 
means to ſatisfie me. - 


- Philemon. Perſons of Merit 
ſhould be ſtill more remote from 
our Raillery, when even we can 
diſtinguiſh ſome” defe&t among 


their Virtues. Do we not con- 


ſider, that there 'is nothing per- 
Fea, and that we are bound to 
take every thing in the moſt - fa- 

'Vourable ſenſe. we can? 
Beliſe, I find moreover, that 
Perſons without Merit are too 
col 
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conterh tiptitile © to be Fallyed, ne 
Wn. would” nor” "fo, Imich "xs tp6n 
ne*breath- about. them.” 
{" Chonice. It muſt be granted 1 too, 
that Raillery is ,foo, weak to. uſe 
ton ill man. © 
Eraſtus. But what. ' with T3:dor 
iid Lindamire cell" us: "The thuſt 
ſpeak their opinions, ang, intermix 
in our Converſations. 
Ten. I would © not” ave 
pt e rallied, left they 
difcouraged, to "enter into Con- 


pany; the ſmall 'experience. they 


have, Bye es bould be in- 
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ſons. - But why ſhould. we jear 
Old Men > 1s.it ſe they. have 
lived long, 1s: ; this their. Hult 2. | 
it be, it-1s a Crime. which every 
one is deſirous to be guilty of. 
Eraſtus. It's your. turi,now, 
Lindamire, to ſpeak, : ' - 
\ Lindamire. T. Would. not have 
women rallied, but "that men 
ſhould have a | Coolio tor 


wo * &+ AX: 


"no "16k SIM chan gs Fs der, 

} ak not be -more partial to- 
Iards my Sex; than he has ſhew; 
 ®44 bimfetf for the intereſts. of his 
| e... And I acknowledge I like 
NR thar women "hoof under- 
take to rally men, for they. ex- 

| poſe themſelves » oreby, to ; blug 


Fn And I for my part 
| *\ add, 
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' add, that 'Wwe "muſt not let Linda 


mire nor Lifidor' ſpeak, or reſolve 
to hold our - tongues; I doubr 
not but Clzonjee-and' Dorante are 
very glad- tb fee the manner af- 
ter- which they enter ' into our 


Converſations: ; but Beliſe and 1 


who- have not the ſame intereſt, 
cannot be expected to' like that 


young perſons ſhould ſhew- them- 


ſelves more able than wc. | 
Clevxice. Ile make no anſwer 


to a perſon who will regale after 


rc! manners; 1t- were better 
0 1cew our diſcourſe, that" I 
ſeek {tl} farti:ior for perſons whom 
t:15 not fir ro rally. © It 4s not 
to be doubted but the unfortu- 
mate. are of that number, and that 
Ve ougtit to ſhew our compaſſion 
to their misfortune, far from ma- 

king it a Subject of Raillery- 
Beliſe. There is alſo a kind of 
nhumanity at laughing at defor- 
med: perſons, whether lame or 
ctookt-back'd. This man not ha- 
K -3 ving 
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ving made himſelf,. why ſhould 1 


reproach, him with his defeds, 


as one might doa Carver. for an 
ill proportion'd;Statue? > - 
' . Eraſtus, 1 find no dels; injuſtice 


inmocking of;a Strayger, 1n that, 


he ſpeaks not well our Language, 


or that his Bonnet pleaſes us leſs - 


than-a Hat. © 


- 


Philemon, For y part. pardon 
one who rallies the ftr{t on ſome. 


fight fault, but I cannot ſuffer 
he ſhould make a jeaſt of a conlt- 
derable failing. 

Lupo d Vberti, according, to the 
report of a mogern Author, en- 
creaſt his ſhame inſtead of excu- 
ſing his Cowardiſe, when he him- 
lf made a jealt grounded on the 
alluſion of his Name. Having 
* ſurrendred a Caſtle which he 
might detend, he contented him- 
felt with ſaving, That Wolfs did 
not like to be ſhut up. But let's 
tee whether Dorante can cite ma- 
ny perſons whom it is permitted 
ro rally. Dorante. 
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Dorante. Pray then tell me, 1f 
you pleaſe, whether I may not 
rally people who are tull of them- 
felves, who are concetted of their 
own merit ; in a word, who are . 
ridiculous, or intollerable through 
the extravagancy of their pre- 
ſumption. Ban you greatly blame 
the, if I enquire ſeriouſly of an 
hetoring 'Bully, whether he has 


' killed no body to day ; end en- 
' treat him to tell me what Gap- 


tain is to be eſteem'd molt after 
himſelf, Ceſar, or Alexander ? 
Shall I ſpare an infinite number 
of People who carry the Fortune 
of the World in their hands, 
who promiſe employs, diſpoſe of 
places at Court, help Maids to 
Husbands, and Batchellors to rich 
| Wives : who can tell what paſiles. 
in all places; know what the 
King whiſper'd the other morn- 
ing in the Queen's Ear ; who 
talk only of Lords, Dukes, and 
Earls, and look upon it as a great 

K 4 Con 
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..condeſcention to fo much as citE 
the name of a Knight or ordina* 
ry Gentleman 2 Will you ſpare 
thoſe who ſtep firſt into all Fa- 


ſhions, and diſtinguiſh themſelves | 


by the magnificent Gaudineſs of 
their Cloaths, being but of ord 
nary Birth, and as mean Fortune? 
May I not ſeem to admire the 
Points and Ribbands of one of 


thele Gallants, and to make ex- 


clamations on every, thing that I 
fee 2 May I not affirm that his 
Cloath is too good to have been 
made 1n ZEurepe ? That his Peruke 
is longer by a Fingers -breadth, 
than that of ſuch a Lord's, and 
of a better colour, and ſits better 
on him than that of the Count 
de — does on tim? Will you 
* forbid me to tell him in his ear, 
that there is a moſt rich Stuff 
made 110 fuch a place, and that 
only the King and his Royal 
Brother have any of it yet? and 
tnat I eſtecov my ſelf happy in 

having 


1 
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having ſo Iuckily met with him. 
before this wear becomes com-- 
mon? Snall I not laugh at thoſe 
Perſons -who think they are full 


{| of Science, who approve of no- 
thing, who condemn every thing, 


who ſpeak all Sentences, and ex- 
plain ſometimes Engliſh into Greek. 
to make it better underſtood ; 
as, he that pronouncd gravely 
theſe words ; It is with reaſon 
that we call man a little World ; 
that is-to ſay, a Microcoſm? 

- Will you not ſuffer me to. de- 
ride a Covetous Miſer, whom an 
inſatiable greedineſs makes ſtarve 
with Cold and Hunger in the 
midſt of abundance 2 May I not 
tell him, that. his money is no 
more his than mine, feeing he 
makes no tnore uſe of it? Would. 
you have me love an odious . Per- 
lon, who contributes. to. the. pub- 
lick miſery ; who keeps lockt up 
a Ireaſure which would be uſefni 
In Trades, and who takes a ſecret 
Ks pleaſure 
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pleaſure in ſeeing the poor ſuffer, 
that he may make the better 
Market of what he keeps in his 

Barns 2 - 
Cleonice, T confeſs the gentleſt 
treatment which Covetous men 
can expect, 1s to be rallied.; and 
E think it 1s with theſe ſort of 
People that one diverts ones ſelf 
moſt. | = | 
Philemon. You have, perhaps, 
heard a ſtory of a: man of this 
ſtamp, who was more covetony 
than Plautuss Euclio. Tt is faid 
that he had: a prodigious heap of 
Corn, whence he pretended to draw 
2 moſt conſiderable profit ; when 
of a ſudden the Rain which was 
much wanted came and deſtroyed 
his hopes. He would needs live 
no longer after this misfortune; 
he fitted a Rope to his Neck, and 
faſtned it to a Beam of his 
Chamber, and throwing himſelf 
in a fury off the Chair he ſtood 
on, by miſhap he threw that 
down, 
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down, which made ſuch a noiſe» 
that the people underneath came 
running up and beheld this Spe- 
Qacle, and a Neighbour cut the 
Rope to fave, if poſlible, this 
Wretches life. In fine, he was ſo 
carefully plied with proper reme- 
dies, that his life was recovered 
againſt his will: Endeavours were 
alſo uſed to compoſe his mind, 
and a ccrtain Almanack was pro- 
duced that promiſed ſuch ſtorms 
of Hail as would deſtroy all the 
Corn in the Fields. But he fell 
again into diſquiet, when he was 
told in what manner he was pre- 
krv'd, Nothing would ſerve his 
turn but that his Rope ſhould be 
paid for, and knowing that his 
Neighbour laught at his folly, he 
got a warrant for him to bring 
him before a Juſtice to ſatisfe for 
the damage he did him in cutting 
his Rope. 

Eraſtius. 1 have a Kinſman who 
has not hang'd himſfelf-yer, al- 


| tough, 
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though- his Covetouſneſs 1s no 
wiſe ' inferiour to your Ulurer's 
My Kinſman is young, he has 
Birth, and Courage ; and yet a 
baſe humour blemiſhes whatever 
otherwiſe is praiſe- worthy 1n him: 
 perſfwvaded him to ſerve 1n the 
wars, ant. the better to prevail 
with h:m, | fet before him, that 
it he lived, he would be recom- 
penſed ; and that if he hapned to 
oyc, he would find 
heve, perhaps, I told him that he 
would find honaur ; not at all, but 
that he would find an end of his. 
expences, which a man 1s obliged 
to.make during the courſe of his 
Ife, Our Miter refolved upon 1t, 
but when he vas to buy Horſes, 
and provide the -reft of his E- 
quipage, he foon renouncd War ; 
he told me he had rather retire 
to an Eſtate he had near Paris, 
and that he could ſubſiſt on an 
hundred things, whence Farmers 
drew a profit, which he _ 
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ed, not to let them have. To 
turn him from this deſign, I of- 
fred to make a Campaign with 
him at Sea, if he were willing 
to go; And he needed no Horſes 
nor Tents for this ; and the Cap- 
tains Table being at his Service, 
he conſented thereto, and we ſet 
out. It's not neceſfary to relate 
to you what our Naval Army 
did, I ſhall only tell you, that at 


{ our return, we found our ſelves 
| it Provence in the beginning of 


Winter. We would needs enjoy 


the fine time of that Country, 
| and therefore made a match of 
walking out with Ladies. One 


day as we walk'd in a Path ſepa- 
rated from a Meadow by a Ditch; 
we thought that this ſeparation 


| Was not great cnough to ninder 


us from leaping to the other ſide, 


| and enjoying a nearer Converſa- 
| tton with the Ladies. Our My- 
| fer, beirig accuſtomed to ſparing, 


| was ſo ſparing of his ſtrength, that 


he 
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he leap'd into the Ditch. The 
Ladies burſt out into a fit of 
loud Laughter, and IT made what 
haſte T1 could to aſſiſt my Kinſ- 
man. I ſtoopd as low as I could 
to draw him out thence, bidding 


him only give me his hand ; this ' 


word aftrighted him more than 
his fall ; and looking earneſtly 
upon me, what would you, an- 
ſwered he me immediately, have 
me to. give you? At theſe words 
TY obſerv'd the fault I had com- 
mitted, and explaining my ſelf in 
2- manner more conformable to 


his inclination ; Couſin, replied I, 


ſhall I give you my hand? 
" With all my heart, anſwered he, 
dear Couſin ; and having offered 
his, I drew him out' of the Ditch, 
where I believe he would have 
ſill lain had I not chang'd the 
expreſſion. | 

The Company having, laughd 
at Eraſtus his Relation, they pro- 
ſecuted their diſcourle. 


Dorante.. 


| 


| 
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Dorante. You acknowledge then 
that 6ne may detide 'a covetous 
man; and I ſuppoſe you will as ea- 
fly "grant, that we may jear thoſe 
rerſons who imagine they are al- 
ways ſick, who are continually 
taking Medicins, and who yet 
ſeep well, 'and eat better, 

-'Beliſe. I know a woman who 
has # great deal of wit, and talks 
yell when there is no mention 
of Sickneſs or Remedies. But ſhe 
gives very good diverſion, as ſoon 
z the Converſation: turns'on mat» 
ters relating' to health. I was fay- 
mg ſomething to her yeſterday a 
bout her Husband, who is a very 


| honeſt Gentleman, and after ſhe 


hd- allowed his good qualities, 


he added, that he had © one bad 
| one, which ſhe could not cure 


him of ; which is, ſays ſhe, thar 


| he is ſo-obſtinate that he will take 


ho Remedies ? But why ſhould he 


| take uy, — I, tf he be well > 


aid ſhe, do you think it 


How 
.* 3 P 
enough. 
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enough to bein health, without 


taking ,Remedies for preventing! 


diſtempers which. you may. fear? 


In. fine, - when this imaginary 
ſick body takes Medicins, ſhe. 
taſtes. it then, and ſays there-is 


too. much Sexa in one, too much 
Rhubarb in ' another, juſt as we 
find fault with Broths being too 
hot or too cold. Her Phyſician 
in ordinary dyed not long, ago, 
and her friends fixt another 'on 


her.:of. a. humour ſo frank and 


brisk, that inſtead of preſcribing 


Remedies to her, he did her the 


difpleaſure to tell her, that ſhe 
was in. good health. She fell in- 
to: 2.,pailion, . and anſwered ſmart- 
ly to this honeſt , Door, 'that. if 
he would order her inothing,. ſhe 
knew where to find out others 


_ that would, The next morning | 


ſhe choſe one, who regales her e- 
very morning with different Me- 
dicines. to. her content. It's not 
above three or four days ago 
that 


th 
ye 
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that I was at her Houſe, and di- 
yerted my ſelf with hearing her 
talk of the ſeveral ſort of diſeaſes 
he fear'd, and their particular 
Remedies. Her friends do never. 
ail to ſend to know of her health, 
md a Lacquey of Amafia's being 
come on the fame Errand ; you 
may tell your Lady, anſwered 
ſhe, with a languiſhing Air, that 
[ thank her for her mindfulneſs 
of me, but that my health is loſt, 
there falling a cold humour on 
my left ſhoulder which puts me 
to grievous pain. This Lacquey 
was no ſooner gone, but we ſaw 
the Princeſs Demarata's Gentleman 
enter ; he made ſuch another ſort 
of Compliment, but he had a 
different anſwer made him. I 
pray you, Sir, faid our fanciful 


| Lady, to Ict the Princeſs know 


how ſenſibly I find my ſelf ob- 
lged to her, tell her that a 


| grievous pain in my head has hin- 


ied me ever. ſince yeſterday 
from 
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from taking any reſt. As ſoon 
as ever this Gentleman was gone, 
I look'd on the pretended ſick 
body*- with amazement:' 'Is your 
diſtemper gotten up into your head 
within this ' minute, faid I to her 
briskly, or have you forgot that 
it is not a moment paſt that your 
Hineſs was in the left Shoulder? 
Did I fay it was in my Shoulder, 


_ anſwered ſhe > Nothing more true, 


replied I; it's no matter, added 
our fancyful Lady, provided I 


ſaid TI was troubled with ſome - 


great illneſs, it's enough, I need fay 
no more. ogg 

Dorante. When I ſhould leave 
to the Stage the repreſenting the 
humours of theſe imaginary ſick 
Perſons, yet I may at leaſt ral- 
ly Lovers, and affirm that they 
have Capricio's that reach to. ex- 
travagancy ; but I ſhall make me 
too many Enemies, ſhould I de- 
clare my elf againſt ſo univerſal 
a Paſſion, Of ſix perſons _ 
ear 
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ear me there would be four who 
z5ould murmur againſt me. But 
s :for -Gray-headed Lovers, I 
jubr not- but 'you'--will deliver 
tizm' up 'to -me, | ahd allow 'em 
b be: ridiculous, when they creep 
v's young Wench who laughs 
it them and their ſuperannuated 
ſweetnelles. ff OR. WFTRG 

" Philemon. What will you' fay 


_|ef thoſe young hearts who feel 


the firſt ſtroaks of Love, with ſo 
much the more pleaſure, as not 


[inowing it yet, they think 


themſelves not oblig'd to oppoſe 
t, 

Dorante. Tnſtead of - rallying 
them for their Innocency, | 
yould recount to' 'them little 
*ories which might open their 
tyes. likes 2b 
Beliſe. You make me remem- 
tr how you droll'd with Cleo- 
me, when her heart inchned to 
refer 'Era/tus before all his Ris 
rals, when ſhe did not then —_— 

'- wa 
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- the . .Sentiments ſhe had. - for 
I - (ek 
Dorante. To, paſs by. this: .dif- Joy 
courſe, Is there any thing more [je 
pleaſant, . than to-. ſee the pains [ro 
your Caquettes:take -to bring in|; 
new Gallants, and to- pile hearts | 
one upon another, juſt as _ Era- [he 
ftus's Kinſman would pleaſe: him [uk 
{clf in heaping upmoney-?..,Have | ; 
you not . a thouſand times' obſet+ [ied 
ved: the continual. perplexity of [te 
one of theſe Wantons, how to: [rx 
© dreſs. her ſelf, and to keep-:ail [kr 
ſhe thinks ſhe 'hzs acquired: 7 She 
ſpeaks to one; looks on the ſe- 
cond, and ſmiles on the third. 
This Theam is fo large, that it 
is ſufficient to deter a. man. that 
has talk'd. enough already... 4 
dare no more inſiſt on the Rai 
teries which one. might” make. ol 
Jealous, Perſons. I ſhall content 
my ſelf in telling you, that theſe. 
laſt Fools are.. yet more ridiculous 
than others, They never -fail to 
one "= form 
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for brm-: imaginary: Subject of their 
« (xn, when they cannot find 
dif- oy real. They fee nothing in 
2s the Objects which they behold 
ins [trough their jealouſie, but what 
in [ay relate to this paſſion, as we 
rts | allthings yellow when we have 
ra- the Jaundiſe. Ani Husband that 


mr! Iukes notice his Wife is careleſs 
Ve | her ſelf, thinks he 1s not. lo- * 


et led by cher ; and if ſhe drefles, 
of [then 'tis-to pleas others. - I ſhould 
to: [ever have done, ſhould. F de- 
ail l{be all theſe follies. 

be: |..It's ſufficient tofay, that a jea- 
ee», [bus Perſon poiſons every thing, 
'd. [ad that inſtead:of favourably in- 
it [rpreting things, for to ſer his 
ab ſicart at eaſe, he gives every thing 
ich a conſtruction as may en- 
neafe Jais diſquiet. Among his 
misfortunes, I; obſerye-one which 
peculiar to'him ; which 1s, that 
e' jealous perton' is derided inſtead 
8s: [being pitied ; althovgh all other 
0, Pretched people are uſually com- 
akrated. : Erailus. 
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Cleevice: Ani; ater may G: 


1 
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gy Madam, ' be-\rulF'd 1 


-' let's: not 'enter” too«-far" all 
fac 2. nice Subject ; how 'do mſjy 
know:-but - we” thall make als. 
warld hugh at: us? Perhaps we et 
flatten our : ſelves; and! the worll| ne 
may: know: us better than we Ohh 
our ſdlves'o it 27 21 F 

Cleonice. Fle Not oppefe* my bſ 
ſelf againſt the *common' cuſtom n 
of the world ; -people may - lanft|n, 
as long. as they. will with 2 my 
heart, provided you continue", 
ways as jealous as you have beth] 
hitherto; and I continue to be'#]] | 
oreat a 'Coquette as you hiveſhy 
found. me'ſinee you knew'me: *"; 

. Philemon. Methinks' we /Fave h; 
fokem enough of "Perſons? thit y 
one. may rally, but -Þ know .not] 
whether weimay not add ſome 
thing 
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ing on the manger, after which * 
wei perſons may. 'rally. one 2» 
"Whither. 
jn Dorante: We have already ſaid, 
What if they do it, it muſt be 
i -Jigely. and delicately, and to 
Yltke the Converſation -more a- 
"Ml h able. If you will, we will 
ll J/ likewiſe, that indire& Raille- 
ies do pleaſe no leſs in an En- 
b ertainment, than praiſes which 

Milue given indirectly, have a grace 
"Ol; 0 2 Panegyrick. 

| Here's a tour which will not 
i upleaſe you, it alone makes an 
om lndirect Raillery fo much the 
ugh more. delicate, / 2s it appears ſium- 
1p natural, without affectation, 
#110d without malignity. 
Wi A certain Perſon of Paris whom 
* B)] ſhall call Lificrates, had nothing 
bye but what was obſcure in his birth 
'Jand his life. However, a Son he 
#it| tag being gone into Ztaly very 
kf young, had got a great Eſtate 


not] zt Rome, and ſent wherewithall 
to 


me* 
17g 
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make plenty reign in his Family, 
The Father died, and a Nephey 
to whom he had left a good Por- 
tion, ſet up immediately for. a 
Spark. It came into one of my 
Friends head to abaſe his pride, 
2nd to ſhew him that his Fami- 
ly was ſtil obſcure enough not 
to be known in its own Country, 
He found him in a company 
where the. Converſation turnd 


upon News. My friend was ask'd | 


what he knew, becauſe he was a 

rſon of good intelligence ; he 
told them what was talk'd of at 
Perſailles, and paſſing afterwards 


to Foreign Countreys, he report- 
ed: with an Artificial Tone, That 


the Letters from Rome 7nform us 
that Lificrates is dead in this 


Town. 
Cleonice.. Ah | Doraute, how 
this 'Satyrical ſtroak - pleaſes me ! 


how ſmart is it and ingenious !. 


how it gives to underftand, what 


your Friend would not explain! - 
« Philemon. 


ti. 


| 
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Philemon. That which T like 
beſt, is, that the N-phew of [- 


ferates could find no Juſt cauſe 


to be angry. One might ſay 
that Dorante's friend gave only a 


bare acount of what he had read 


in a- Letter. 

Belife, 1 confeſs IT ſhou'd ſooner 
give the name of a witty word, 
than that of a Raillerv, to what 
Dorante Nas now related tO -Us. 

Eraſtus. This expreſſion 1s ſhort 
enough to be called a witty 
word, if it had I know not what 
of ſharpneſs in it ; for a witty 
word ſhould more touch to the 
quick, and ſurpriſe, than Raille- 
T | 

Philemon. It's true, that Raille- 
ry 1s more extenſive, and that 
according to the opinion of an 
Italian, its ſharpneſs ſhould rather 
reſemble the bitings of a Lamb, 


" [fan thoſe of a Dog: 


Belifſe. There are Railltrs 
which we may effetually com- 
L pare 
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pare to Dogs, they make as great 
a noiſe as if they barked, they 
ſet upon people and bite them. 
Eraſtus. The Cynical Philoſo- 
phers were too biting in their 
Raillertes, and in their pretended 
witty words ; but ſecing we are 
on witty words, ſhall we do a- 
miſs in examining wherein' they 
difter from Raillery 2 I am jealous 
too that ] am miſtaken in citing 
a pretended witty word, of Lupo 
d4"Yberti for a Raillery. In e&- 
tet, the alluſion he made to a 
Wolf, and the few words which 
comprehend his thoughr, would 
make one take what he utters 
for a witty Saying, if any but. 
himſelf had ſpoke this Wuti- 
ciſm. | 
Cleonice. Before we come to 
witty Sayings, ſhall we fay nothing 
of groſs Raillery, having ſpoken 
enough of that which 1s delicate ? 


Beliſe. I am very glad - you | 


cenſure thoſe Balderdaſh Fellows, 
| who . 
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who imagine they are fine wits, 
when they retail out ſome ſorry 
equivocation, or trifling allatt- 
0N. 

Cleonice, Beſides this Raillery you 


ſpeak of, is there not ſtill a groſs 


kind of Raillery among the mean 
people, fuch as Porters and Car- 
men ? 

Beliſe. We muſt let them have 
their jokes too, and if they be fui- 
table to men of their breeding and 
Converſation, no more can be ex- 
pected from them. 

Philemon. Theſe people have a 
very diverting way with them, 
which 15, to give one another 
blows with their hands on their 
ſhoulders, and theſe with them 
are diverting ſtroaks. 

Eraſtus. They teel 'em ſo, I ſup- 
poſe. 

Beliſe. 1 think Raillery ſhould 
appear natural and without con- 
{traint, and the air of the Coun- 
tenance, the tone of the voice, 

L 2 and 
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and all the countenance of him 
who rallies ſhould be accommoda- 
ted to the Subject of the Rail- 
lery. 
Dorante. Except, if you pleaſe, 
| when one pretneds to raiſe laugh« 
ter, for then we {ſhould appear 
cold and ſerious, the better to 
ſurpriſe by the joke, which muſt 
not be expedted or foreſcen. Sa- 
raſin was admirable at this, and 
Yoiture too. The Works of both 
ſhew what an happy Genius they 
had in rallying in an agreeable 
and ingenious manner. 
- But let's paſs to witty Sayings, 
ſeeing you deſire it, and the mat- 
ter leads us thereto. 


Enter- 
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Entertainment XII, 
Of witty Sayings and Repartees. 


Dorante. Aillery does not al- 

ways include witty 
words; we may utter 'em (if we 
can) in all occaſions, and on all 
ſorts of Subjects; but they being 
more commonly uſed in Satyrs 
than in Panegyricks, let's begin 
Witt thoſe which we may regard 
as Railleries. They 1ſhquid be 
cloſe, ſharp, and lively, and 1n 
ſome fort like Epigrams. So that 
all thoſe pretended witty Sayings 
which are long, and include a 
great Morality, are rather Max- 
ims and Sentences, than witty 
words; I am ſure they reliſh not 
well with Cleonzce: 

Cleonice. You may anſwer for 
me. You know the averſion I 
have to hear cited with a grave 

L 3 tOney 
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tone, a Sentence or a Proverb, I 


leave theſe Expreſſions to old grave 
Citizens, or to ſome DoRors who 


are over-run with an exceſs of Greet 


and LZatir, I have over obſerv'd, 
that Courtiers and fine Wits, who 
underſtand the World, ſpeak with 
leſs ſwelling, and in a more eafie 
manner. 

Dorante. You will not then bs 
over fond of a Moral Saying of 
Charles the 5 th. which the Spani- 
ards take for very Witty. This 
Emperor ſaid, That the Counſellors of 
State. were the Princes Spettacles, 
but that thoſe Princes were very un- 
happy that needed them. 


Eraſtus, 1 not only prefer an 
Anſwer of Lewis XII. before this 
Sentence, but I acknowledge I am 
charm'd with it, I find a more exact 
Senſe in it than in Charles the 5th's 
Maxim, and I admire the genero- 
ſity of its Morality, Theſe La- 
dies without doubt know, that 

| Lewis 


«F. 
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| Lewis XI, was a Branch of the 


Houſe of Orleans, which had had 
bloody Bickerings with that of 
Burgundy; and perhaps they know 
already what I am going to ſay. 
When Lewis XIH,, was on the 
Throne, one of his Courtiers joy- 
fully told him, Sir, you have now 
the Power to be revenged of your 
Enemies. No, no, anſwered this 
generous Prince, 2? 7s not for a 
King of France to remember the 
Injuries offered to a Duke of Or- 
leans, 

Cleonice, 1 like better theſe No- 
ble Sayings, than thoſe of the An- 
cients, which I have heard ſo great- 
ly commended. And truly many 
of 'em do- not over-pleaſe me, «l 
cannot tell whether it be my fault 


DT BOT. . 


Dorante. However, we muſt do 
juſtice to the great Men among 
the Ancients. If their fine Sayings 
apj-ar to us flat, it is becauſe we 
eater not. into thoſe Intereſts 

L 4 which 
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which made them ſpeak them, 


They are no more enlivend by | 


the perſons who utter'd them, 
They may have loſt ſome of their 
beauty by the Tranſlation which 
has made you: underſtand them, 
and they are found void either 
of the aligftons or of favourabie 
conjuiftures which upheid thera, 

However, Madam, the Circum» 
ſtances wiaich I now remark'd, 
hinder not, þut that there remains 
from tacAncients, an infinite num» 
ber of great Sayings, with which 
you may be fatistied. But very 
likely you have not been much 
delighted with the Language of 
Amiot, waen you have read the 
Tracts of P/utarch, calld, The No- 
table Sayings of Princes, Captains, 
&c. 

Philemon, I fancy this famous 
Author choſe rather ro relate the 
notable Sayings of the Lacedemo- 
#:ans than other Greeks, becauſe 
they ſpake at Sparta in a more 

conciſe 
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conciſe manner, and that theſe 


kind of expretiions do more pro- 
perly belong to what we call wit- 


ty Sayings. 


Eraſtus, And therefore the 
learned give roo ſtrict and ſhort 


ways of ſpeaking the name of £a- 


conic ſtile, Theſe Ladies will par- 
don me, I hope, for uſing this 
word Laconic, altho' it only means 
Lacedemonian. 

Beliſe, My ignorance reaches 
farther, and I confeſs I know not 
what means the word Szz/e, altho® 
I uſe 1t every day, and hear 0- 
ther people talk of it too. Do-» 
raute ſhould tell me what this. 
word does ſtrictly ſignifte: 

Dorante. You know perhaps, 
That Ink and Paper are of mo- 
dern Invention. The Ancients 
made uſe only of Tables of Wax, 
or the Bark of Trees, and thereon 
engrav d with a Pencil, which they 
call'd Stile, as we write with a 
Pen on Paper. So that by a figu- 
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rative way of ſpeaking, they ſaid 
a Fine Style, as we ſay a Fine 
Pen, when we ſpeak of the Wri- 
tings of a good Author. 


Belife. | am very glad to be in-- 


form'd of a word which is of 
ſo common uſe. Cleonice may 
now talk of her Lacedemonians a 

. Tong as ſhe pleaſes. 
Cleonice. | declare to you, that 

as to what regards this Converſa- 


tion, the Eacedemonians are not. 


ſo much mine as you think for. 
{ am not ſo much pleas'd with 
their notable Sayings as their no- 
table Actions. However, I acknow- 
ledge I have remark'd an Anſwer 
which is of good reliſh. to me, 
though I cannot tcll how you will 
like ir. 

A man of Sparta, being at Ta- 
ble at the fame time with a Per- 
fan, fell upon a diſcourſe of war, 
which was likely to be between 
the two Nations. The Per/ian, 
proud of being under the Govern- 

ment 
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ment of a Monarch who was cal- 
led the Great King, and who held 
a. vaſt: Empire, would fright the 
Greek. by giving him to under- 
ſtand the Power of his Maſter. 
We ſhall have *an Army ſo nume- 
rous, ſaid he, that the Arrows 
which we ſhall draw will darken 
the Sun, The Lacedemonian ta- 


king nimbly his turn to ſpeak, 


without any Commotion ; $9 much 
the better, (aid he, for then. we ſhall 


fight in the Shade. 


Eraſtus. That which a Captain 
of this warlike Nation, anſwer'd, 
appears to me worth relating ; 
The Lacedemonians, fays he, ne- 


wer ask whether the Enemy be nu: 


merous, * but in what place they 
be. 

Beliſe. 1 would willingly know 
wherein conſiſts the beauty of no- 
table Sayings? 

Philemon. There needs only an 
Equivocation to -:make | a jocoſe 
ſaying. | 

Beliſe, 
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_ - Beliſe. And oftner to make a 
pitiful quibble. 

About two Months paſt TI was 


extreamly ſurprifed with one of. 


theſe Quodlibets. I was in the 
Country, where ſome of the wo- 
men of the Neighbourhood came 
to fee me. There was a young 
one who bore away the Bell for 
wit, ſhe ſpake much, and laught 
yet more, and was mightily ſto- 
red with Quibbles. | 

Cleonice, It's uſual with theſe 
Quiblers to ſay, that a Scrivener 
is an obliging man, by reaſon 
of the many Obligations he 
makes. | 


Dorante. There was heretofore *' 


at Court a man who paſt for a 
pleaſant Companion, but I quelſti- 
on whether his fancy would be 
ſo much' approvd of by the 
Court as it was by the City. 
You may judge of him by his 
Quibbles. An Abbot, who had 
perhaps more Ambition than Me- 

rit, 
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ea frit, would needs pretend to be 
made. a Cardinal. He went to 
2s || Rome for this purpoſe, but having 
of _ } taken wrong meaſures, he return- 
ie | & little ſatisfied with. his Voyage. 
> |} At his Arrival he went to make 
e | his Court, and appearing indiſpo- 
5 {| ſed with a great Rhume, he was 
r 

3 


ask'd whence proceeded this in- 
diſpoſition 2 Do not you know, an- 
ſwered our witty Gentleman, that 
he came from Rome without an 
| Hat ? 

Eraſtus. 1 have heard you tell 
another ſtory of the ame Cour- 
tier. He came from the Camp, 
which held a Town beſieg'd, and 
which we did not take : This 
rare Wit was then ſent to the 
King to give him.an account of 
the condition of the Place and 
Army ; fo that all the Court was 
very earneſt in demanding News 

, of him. What ſay you of the 
» Ciege? ſay they. That fhe is very 
' well, and begins to riſe, anſwered 
he. Philke mos, 
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Philemon. 1 'know that. Eraſtus. 


has an Averſion to Quibbles, | 
and that the' other day having, 
quietly heard T7imocrates utter * 


many of them, he ſeem'd at laſt 
to be angry at. him for them. 
Now tor my part, I am for let- 
| ting them paſs, and think my 
ſelt obliged in ſome ſort, to thoſe 
perſons who. endeavour to divert 
me, although they prove not al- 
ways fortunate in their underta- 


king. But I could never endure © 


in Hiſtory, that great men ſhould 
make uſe of an Equivocation to. 
break their word. Can. we ex- 
cuſe that Captain, who by a 
Truce grants that no ads of 
Hoſtility ſhall be exercis'd for 
eight days, and immediately af- 
ter ſhall ſend out Parties every 
night to ravage . the Encmics 
Country ? 

Cleogice. He may take this for 
a Warlike Stratagem, yet all the 
world will condemn his _ 
0 


l 
. 


1 


| 


| 
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of Faith. We may call things 
how we will, but that will not 
hinder us from being- infamous, if 
we under pretence of a Treaty,ſfur- 


| priſe our Enemies. I much blame 


your Captain, but do more de- 
teſt the cruel perfidiouſneſs of a 
Turk towards a Yenetian. The 
latter. of theſe ſurrendred himſelf, 
and the Capitulation bore, That 
his Head ſhould be fafe from all 
miſchief. His Enemy had him 
no ſooner in his power, but he 
made him be fawed aſunder in 
the midſt of his body. In the 
exceſs of his pain, the Chriſtian 
invoked Heav'ins Vengeance a- 
gainſt ſo cruel a treachery. And 
the Infidel anſwered him, with a 
malicious ſmile, that he had no 
reaſon «to complain, ſeeing his 
head was not touched. 

Philemon. Have you ob- 
ferv'd one thing which I now re- 
mark 2 which is, That deſigning 


qnly to examine what may pleaſe 
in 
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in Converſation: We are gotten 


inſenfibly to Examples, wherein 
there :are more Moral ſtr oaks: 


than  Maxims which reſpe& an 
Entertainment. May we not be 
told rhar we vary from our Sub- 
XR, and that we ſhould retrench 
thefe digreſſions 2 «4 


* Dorante. 1 confeſs that a me-. 


_ kncholly Univerfity. Logick chop- 
per might form a Quarrel here- 
npon, and charge us home with 
our digreſfions, requiring a Con- 
verſation dry, ſervile, and tire- 
fom. But as to us who have 
a different relliſh, we will allow 
- our, felves this liberty ; and when 
any | Hiftory or Tale may ferve 
to recreate the auſterity of Pre- 
cepts, or make us more exa&t 
and cautious, we will glafly en- 
tertain it. Thus being inſtructed, 
if we are- to. make a Truce for 
eight days, we will take ſuch 
meafares as not to be deceived, 


we will expreſs that ic hall - 
or 


ES 
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for eight natural days of twenty 


{ four hours, wherein the nights ſhall 
| be comprehended.. 


But inſtead 
of troubling our ſelves with ju- 
tifing our citations, it's enough 
to alledge that tlicy pleaſe us; 


and if Philemon has any ſcruple 


hereupon, let him ſend it to ſome 
muſty Pedant, and let him be 


| pleaſed with us, as heretofore. I 


am ſo ſure that he will be o, 
that I will reaſſume the dif 
_ where it was broke 
oft, 

Here's an equivocal word which 
heretofore ſurpriſed the whole 
world; or rather, here's a ſubtle- 
ty of extraordinary conſequence. 
You know, that of the Scipo's 
there were two that bore the 
name of African ; that the firſt 
vanquiſh'd Hannibal, and that the 
other deſtroyed Carthage. This 
laſt, the . better to ſubdue Ene- 


| mics Who were ſo terrible to the 
| Romans, made uſe of an Equivc« 


cation, 
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cation, or rather of a diſtin. Jjles 


on which you will not find wor- 
thy of fo or a man. The 
Carthagintans,finding themſelves too 
weak to hold out long, offered 
to: capitulate. and ſurrender their 
Town ; and Scipo promis'd them 
there ſhould be no hurt done to 
their City, But ſcarce was he 
Maſter of it, but he cauſed the 
Fortifications of it to be deſtroy- 
ed. The Carthaginians cried out, 
that the Faith of the Treaty 
was Violated ; but for all thar, 
Scipio failed not to level their 
Walls and Towers. | 

He endeavoured afterwards to 
juſtifie himſelf, and ſhew that he 
had not broke his word. He re- 
preſented to the Carthaginians, that 


the Romans did not confound the | 


names of Town, and City. That 
the Body of the Citizens. formed 
the City, and that the Walls and 
other kdifices compoſed the Town. 
That he ſhould have been dil- 
pleaſed 


The 
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pleaſed had the Inhabitants 
teen 11] treated ; but more dif- 
pleaſed, had he left the Walls 
and Fortifications entire, which 
could be of no uſe, but only toraiſe 
1 Jealouſie in the Roman People. 
Eraſtus. T like not theſe Arti- 


fices to' deceive People, and can 


yet leſs allow it in great People. 
But as for the diſtintion: you 
now ſpoke of, I think it has been 
always uſed, and will be till fo. 

The Athenians, fearing to be 
beſieged, and ſubjeted by the 
Perfiees, conſulted the Oracle on 
the | Reſolution they were to 
take; it was anſwered, That the 
City muſt depart the Town, and 
ſave it ſelf by wooden Walls. 
So that it was interpreted, that 
the Citizens ſhould abandon a 
Town, which was not ſtrong 
enoug h to ſecure them; and that 
they ſhould get on board their 
Ships, to flie from the danger 


wherewith they were threatned. 
There 
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There is no body in_this Room, 
but has heard talk of Paris in 
thisdouble Senſe, Whenwe mean 
the Town, we fay that Pars is 


every day embelliſhed; and when 


we ſpeak of the Inhabitants, the 
Body. of which makes what the 
Ancients called City ; we fay, 
That all Paris is walking in the 
Park ; That all Paris is gone in- 
to the Country ia the beginning 
of Autumn. 
_ Philemox. A man may fpeak 
a witty thing in making an allu- 
ſfion; as when we ſport with 
words which refer to 
another, when they are repeat- 
ed, or the Senſe of them va- 
ried. . 

When the Marſhal de /a Meil- 


leraie was Grand Maſter of the | 
there were ſeveral 


Ordnance, 
Latin words engraven on the 


Cannon which we may explain | 


in theſe terms. 


Here's the Key, when the Door is 


refuſed. 


Beliſe. 


one 
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\ Beliſe. 1 like this -alluſion, and 
[ find it grounded on: a double 
refaſal which may be made. , 
Cleonice, And 1 take a Can- 


{non to be a terrible Key. 


It's true, according to Ra#lars, 
that there 15 nothing more ape- 
ntwe. | 
Philemon. Here's a ſporting with 
words of another nature. It's 
aid that, a Souldier having not 
been orderly paid, had the inſo- 
knce to complain, in - this man- 
ner to one of onr Kings - Sir, 
three words; Money, or diſcharge. 


'[The Prince, who was merciful, 


ontented himſelt in returning 
tis. anſwer : Souldzer, four ; Nei- 
ther one nor other. 


Eraſtus. Shall we fay nothing 


Jt Repartees, when Anacharfis 


furniſhes us with ſo good an 
bxample > This famous Philo- 
bpher was a Scythian ; and a Greek, 
who had no other merit | but 


"lat of being born in Greece, 


looking 


- 
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looking on him with envy, 1 
acknowledge, faid he to him, that 
the world has ſome: eſteem for 
thee; but it muſt be granted, 
that there is nothing more bar- 
barous than thy Nation. Yery 
web, faid he ; Then I am the Ho 
nour of my Countrey, and thou art 
the Shame of thine. 
Cleonice. A Marqueſs who has 
ruin'd his Family, had the other 
day a bickering with one of his 


Neghbours, who is a thriving Per-]' 


ſon, and has lately bought a con- 
ſiderable Office. 7s it for you, 
faid the Marqueſs, to contend with 
me, who begin your Family? I be 
gin mine, ſaid he, but you end 
ours. | 

Eraſtus. This brings to my 
mind two Anſwers which youll 
find are very ingenious ; the firlt 
is of Phyrrus King of the Epirots, 


who being demanded which was| 


the beſt Player on the Fhute, 
Pythow or Cephiſus? Polipercon is 
| the 


* 


| 


| 
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the greateſt Captain, anſwered he ; 
ziving to underſtand that he was 
to judge of men of War. 

The other anſwer is of Count 
Maurice of Naſſau. A Lady en- 
treated him to tell her who was 
the firft Captain of the Age? 
Count Maurice was unwilling to 
ſpeak his mind on fo nice a point ; 


| his Modeſty did not permit him 


to name himſelf, and his Merit 


| would not permit him to part 
|-with an Honour, of which he 


was worthy ; ſo that ſeeing him- 
elf ſtraitned, Madam, anſwered 
he at length, The Margaeſs of 
Spinola. zs the Second. 

Philemon. I like this turn, and 
Ithink this ſecond Anſwer is more 
ingenious than that of Phyrrus ; 
the words of this Prince are one 
of theſe notable Sayings, which 
has more Morality than Sharp- 
"neſs of Wit, as well as that we 
have related of Charles the 5th. 
and Lewis the 12th. 
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| I believe our diſcourſe would 
laſt a great while on this Sub- 
j*&Rh, it we wou'd relate whatever 


comes into our minds hereupon, 
It's betrer to take Coach, and go | 
to the new Opera, tor I have taken 


places. | 
Scarcely were orders given to 


make ready the tiorſes, when. 
Eraſtas reaſlumed the diſcourſe in 


theſe terms. 


Fraſtus. It muſt be acknows- | 


ledg'd that Philemon has thought 
of a very agreeable thing. E- 


very thing ts new in the death. 
of Achifles, and I do not queſti- ] 


on but there will be great croud- 
ings to ſee it the firſt ' time of 
ating. But whilſt things are 
. getting in a readineſs, would it 

not be better to take up our dif- 
courle again on witty Sayings and 


remarkable Anſwers? And beſides, , 


do we not ſce that therein is to 
be found a continual variety, which 


cannot but pleaſe ? 
Dorante, 


| | 
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Dorante. 1 am ſo much of your 
mind, that Ile tell you of an an- 
ſwer worthy of Alexander. Da- 
rius askd a Peace of him, and of- 
fered him half of 4fra, together 
with Ten Thouſand Talents. 
Parmenio charmed with ſuch an 
advantageous offer, Sir, fajd he 


to his Maſter, I proteſt, were 
'T- Alexander, 7 would gladly 


| 57 of theſe offers : And TI too, 


7 were Parmenio, anſwered 


MW How ſparkiſh are theſe 
words, and how worthy of A4- 
 lexander, of a Conqueror that 
will not terminate his ambition, 
but by the compaſs of the whole 
earth 2 

Belife, | ſhall admire as long. 
as I live. the inzenious aniwer 
| which the Queen of Siracuſe, Ge- 
lou's Wife, made. This Prince 
"had a Breath ſtrong enough to 
ncommode thoſe that came near 


bim, his Favourite thought him- 
M {eli 
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ſelf oblig'd to give him notice of 
it ; and this Prince, angry that 
the Queen had never ipoke to 
him of it, complained very 
much to her about it. Hoy, | 
(anſwered fhe, with a ſurpriſe, 
with which I am extreamly ta- 
ken) is it not the fame with all 
other men ? 

Cleonice. This ſimplicity gives 
a great opinion of the Virtue of 
this Princeſs. W 

Phitemon. But before we end 
this diſcourſe, ſhould we not have 
ſome Modern Inſtances 2 I pro- 
feſs I prefer 'em before the An- 
cients ; and it 1s certain every 
body is more concern'd in them. 
Here's one then with which our 
Ladies perhaps will not be too 
much ſatisfied. 

*Tis not above two or three 
years paſt, ſince a gallant man, 
whom we all know, and whom 
I ſhall call Themi/tas, became—— 

Beliſe. Ah | Philemon, I ſhall 

never 


| 
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if | never forgive you this beginning 
+ | of your Recital. 

o | Philemon, I have committed a 
y | great taut then in few words, 
7, | iceing there is no hopes of par- 
- | don for me, But may I be ſo bold 
i- | fo ask wherein I am fo culpable? 
li Beliſe. Did not you fay that 
you preferr d the Modern Exam- 
5 | ples before the Ancient 2 

of | Philemon. I ſay fo {ill. 

Beliſe. And have you not ad- 
d | ded the reaſon, which is, that 
7e | We are nearer concern d in what 
z- | touches the Perſons of our acquain- 
n- | fance, than in things which reſpect 
y | only Perſons who have been dead 
n. | ſeveral Ages? 

ir Philemoa. Moſt certainly. 

04 Beljſe. Why then do you give 
2 fantaſtical name to a man 
e | whom we know? Are you a- 
n, | fraid we ſhould hearken too at- 
m | tentively; or that we ſhould take 
— | too great a part in the adventure 
ll | which you are minded to relate ? 
er M z Philemon 
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Philemon. You ſay well, that 
ſhould not have this fear, when 
I ſhould have namd the man 
whom you know. My diſcourſe 
would not be ſo touching, as to 
produce ſo good an effect ; but 
to ſpeak freely to you, I was 
apprehenſive leſt I ſhould raife 
raiſe up two Enemies againſt my 
friend. I believd that Cleonice 
and you would not fail to inſult 


over him, in reſpe&t of an o- 


Pinion he is prejudicd with, and 
which I am aſlurd youll both 
of you condemn before the 
world. 

Beliſe. How ! before the World! 


what will you encreaſe our faults, 


by accuſing us of diflimulation ? 
What opinion then is this of 
your Friend's, let s know it ? 
Fhilemon. You ſhall know it, 
if you'll let me go on without 
Interruption. a 
B-liſe. Say what you pleaſe, 
I ſhall not fo greatly heed : you, 
as 
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as to raiſe any more queltj- 
0NS. 

Cleonice, Am I no body ? Am 
not I a woman 2 May I not have 
a little curioſity, though Philemon 
blame me for 1t ? 

Philemon, To repair the fault I 
have committed, Ile lay aſide the 
ſtory I was going to tell you. 

Cleonice, Not 1o, if you pleaſe, 
for that will be worſe ; go on 
with it, pray. 

Philemon. Tle tell you then, to 
fatisfie you, that 7hemiſinus was 
carried into the company of a 
young Lady, whoſe ſight ſtruck 
him with great admiration. Ce- 


| limenue, let mz ſo cail her if 


you pleaſe, had but a very mean 
Fortune, with an extraordinary 
beauty, ſo that Themiſtus, who 
had immenſe Riches, made fſert- 
ous refleftions on this ſudden 
and violent engagement. . He 
could take no reſt, He found 
himſelf in a perpetual agitation, 

M3 and 
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and feard above all, leſt his paſ- 
fion, which he felt ſo violent in 
ts beginning, would lead him, 
in fine, to the ſatisfying his de- 


fires, to the prejudice of his For- 


tune. 

He reſolved to banith from his 
Soul ſo dangerous a tendernefs, 
he oppoſed it all he could; and 
finding he could not immediately 
overcome it, he called in a ſcentr- 
ment of Glory to the aſſiſtance of 
his Reaſon. He had the ſtrength 
to part far from what he loved, 


and to go a Volunteer into the - 


Army ; but he returned thence 
more amorous than he went. 
He viſited his Miſtreſs with great 
er joy, and a ſtronger deſire; 
then blammg himſelf for bis weak- 
\ nefs, he made a ſecond effort, 
and undcriook a ſecond Voyage, 
which was into /traly. He would 
try whither the divertiſements 
would appeaſe thoſe inquietudes 
which the perils and tatigues 

could 
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cou'd not allay, but the Carna- 
val of Venice was as little con- 
ducive to that purpoſe, as the 
Sieg2 of Buda. Our Themiſtus 
appeard to me at his return 
more ardent and paſſionate than 
ever. - My dear Philemon, 1aid he, 
I lead a wretched life, I cannot 
forget Celimene, I have her al- 
ways in my thoughts, and I ſee 
her continually before my eyes 
with all her Charms. Iz fine; 
added he, and this was his ſaying, 
In ſhort I muſt marry her, that I 
may ceaſe thus to love her. He 
married her in effe, and fifteen 


days of Marriage changed his 


violent and tumultuous Love, in-- 

- a {weet and delightful Friend- 

ihip. | 
Eraſtus. T protels I like the: 


| ſaying well, and let the Ladies 


take it how they pleaſe. 
Cleonice. We cannut do better 
than follow a Maxim which you 
approve. 
M 4 


» 


Beliſe 
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Beliſe. Your Friend was not 


fo eaſily drawn into Marriage as | 


my Uncle, who is marricd again 


lately. His Children made great 


complaints to him on the reſolu- 
tion he had taken of giving them 
a Mother-in-Law: They beſought 
him to tell them wherein they 
had been ſo unhappy as to dif- 
pleaſe him, and entreated him to 
let them know what it was that 


oftended him? 7 am ſo pleaſed 


with you, anſwered he, that I only 
marry again to have other Children 
like you. 

Cleonice. I am much miſtaken 
if your Couſins took this for a 
good ſaying. 

Dorante. You know that tie 
illuſtrious Perſon who has given 
ſuch fine Converſations to the 
' Publick, yer was more pleaſed in 
doing a good Office, than in ma- 
king a fine Book ; ſo that you 
will not be ſurpriſed, it ſhe uſed 
her moſt earneſt endeavours 1n 

begging 
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begging an employ for a young 
Gentleman who had been recom- 
mended to her. The thing de- 
pended on a great Lord who was 
one of her friends, and to whom 
ſhe ſaid a thouſand good things 
of the perſon whoſe intereſts ſhe 
proſecuted. The great Lord ex- 
amined the perſon, he found him 
very fit, and that he wanted not 
ſenſe ; but he anſwered, he ſeemed 
too yourg for the tuſineſs he 


- was recommended. Z7Jow, Sir, 


anſvi.cred our generous Friend, 
will you reproach him with a fault, 
which we every day corre but too 
much azain(# our will; ? 

At the ſame inſtant as Dorante 
had laid this, word was brought 
that all was ready ; the Company 
immediatciy aroſe, and ſct out to 
go to the new Opera. They 
law it with a great deal of fa- 
tisfaction ; but the application 
which Oorante had to it, hindred 
him not from examining more 

M 5 than . 
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than once Lifdors Counte- 
nance. 

He was deſirous to obſerve the 
effect which a ſplendid fight 
might produce in the mind of a 
young man who had never ſcen 
the like. Cleonice conſulted Lin 
damire's eyes for the ſame reaſon, 
and tonk notice that ſhe and LC 
fidor concealed one part of their 
furpriſe. That they ſometimes 
ſpake, that they lookd or the 
People of Quality which were in 
the Boxes; in a word, that they 
did not like thoſe great wonde- 
rers, whoſe ignorance is the only 
cauſe of their aſtoniſhment. 

As ſoon as ever the Curtain 
was let down before the Theatre, 
Cleonice and Beliſe turn'd them- 
felves towards Dorante, and askd 
him how he liked what he had 
heard and ſeen ? 

Dorante. I dare not give you 
my opinion of an Opera which 
I have but onee ſeen. It's _ 
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] ſhall ſoon have an opportunity 
to ſatisfie your curioſity. Phile- 
mon has given the firſt ſight -of 
this Opera to Cleonice, Lifidor 
ſhall give the fecond to Lindas- 
mire; and perhaps 'he will admit 
us to bear him company. 

Cleonice. Having faid enough 
about this Opera, I would wil- 
lingly have Dorante tell us in ge- 
neral, whether one may repre- 
hend any one: before people ; - 
and after what manner we may 
ſpeak of a work that is criticis'd. 
in a Company ? 

Dorante. 1 am of opinion. that 
we ought to be very reſerved in 
theſe occaſions, but ſeeing you 
will have the Converſation turn 
on this Subject, inſtead of excu- 
fing my ſelf, 1 will be the firſt 
to tell yon my opinion of it. 


Enter» 
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Entertainment XII. 


Whether it be fit to reprehend 


any one in Converſation. 


Dorante. were are every 
day to be ſeen in 
Companies -ſo many perſons who 


eommit faults, in reſve& of lan- 


-guage, or good manners, , that it 
will be an endleſs work for any 
man to fet about correcting 
them. Were 1t not bettgr for 
men to be eaſte in Converſation, 
ro ſpeak, and to let others do fo 
too, than to be perpetual dicta- 
tors, to quarrel with people about 
words, to top every body, and 
ſtrive only to run all . others 
down ? I ſhould be greatly trou- 
bled, ſhould Lifdor (he will let 
me cite him) fail in any eſſential 
point in Converſition ; and my 


Remedy would be to take up |; 


the 


| 
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the diſcourſe, to enter on the opi- 
nion which he ſhould . be of, or 
to mention the expreſſion which 
he ſhould have uſed ; yet I would 
not dire my diſcourſe to him, 
leſt I put him in confuſion, and 
make a Fault obſervable, which 
perhaps one part of the Compa- 
ny took no notice of. | 
 Cleonice. If one of your Friends, 
talking in Company, ſhould uſe a 
manner of ſpeaking little exac, 
or contrary to Cuſtom, would 
you rather chuſe to leave him in 
his error, than make him know 
it ? 

Beliſe. For my part I believe it 
were fit to reprehend him. 

Dorante. You might do it, yet. 
with great caution, and modera- 
tion. - If the Friend, you ſuppoſe, 
had a mind to buy Horſes, and 
that he ſaid, 7 dc fired Eraſtus who 
tnows Horſes ——— would not 
interrupt him, and demand pert- 
ly of him, what Horſes does he 


know, 
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know, Coach Horſes > On' the con- 
trary, I would make him note hig | 
fault, in faying thus ; 7ou caxnot 
do better than to addreſs your ſelf 
to Eraſtus, wo body underſtands Hor- | 
ſes better than he does. 

Should any one interrupt me 
unſeafonably, and with- little Ci- 
vility, in theſe terms; What 7s that 
you ſay there, F do not know what + 
"you mean, and yet I may ſay I un- 
eerſtand Engliſh well enough > 

I do not ſpeak as I ſhould do 
then, would I anſwer him, with- 
out ſhewing any diſcompolure; 
or I would repeat again the fame 
thing more at large,and in a clear- 
er manner. I do not doubt but 
this moderation would produce 
two good effects. It would gain 
me eſteem, and might ſoften the 
ſharp humour of the perſon who 
controul'd me. 

Eraſtus. But ſhould you have a 
work given you to examine, 
would not you freely ſpeak your 
opinion of 1t ? Do- 
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Dorante. You will nat be a- 


gainſt my making a diſtinftion 


| on what you demand. Should I 


be thought able to give good ad- 
vice, and a Manuſcript were put 
into my . hand before it went to 
the Preſs, I would ſpeak ingenu- 
ouſly what I thought of it ; and 
ſhould think my ſelf unwarthy 


| the confidence put in me, did I 
| ceal in another manner. 


Thus you fee, I am not al- 
ways ſo complaiſant as you have 
taken me to be. I will tell you 
too moreover, that it is not long 
ſince that an Author found me as 
untractable in matter of Sonnets, 
as Molierees Myanthropos. He 
ſhewed me one full of A4xttheſes, 


wherein a Lover complained of 


the death of his Miſtreſs; I could 
not bear with all his jugliogs, and 
impatiently interrupting the Read- 
er; how, Sir, ſaid I to him, will 
you have this man amuſe him- 
felf in ſporting with _ ” 
ea 
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ſtead of bewgiling his misfor- 
tune ? This is {o beſide the ſubjec, 
that I doubt 1 ſhall not have pa 


tience enough to hear it out to 


the end. 

Er/tus. Let me tell you a ſto- 
ry oi a young Author, who came 
from a litt'c Town of Guiene to 
Paris, for the printing a Picce for 
which he thovght to gain the ad- 
miration of the Univerſe. One 
of his Friends adviſed him to ad- 
dreſs hinifelf to ſome ingenious 
man, and conſult him before he 
expoſed his Book to be criticisd 
by the publick. This Country 
Author would by- no means yield 
to 'this at firſt, thinking this ad- 
vice fruitleſs for a Poem which 
had been approved in his Coun- 
try, but at length he permitted 
himſelf to be led to Chapelain, ap- 
parently to acquire eſteem for it, 
rather than to admit of correcti- 
ons. He told him he came to ſhew 
him an Epic Poem he had made 

al 


| 
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at home, and that he would-glad- 
ly hear ſo great a Maſter's opini- 
on on his Work. To ſpeak free- 
ly, anſwered Chapelain, you are 
to be commended for having un- 
dertaken ſo difficult a work at 
your Age, and in a Country fo 


| far from all aſſiſtance, which one 


might have at Paris. Sir, repli- 
ed- the Author, I, will dedicate 
this Poem to the Mareſchal 4 4l- 
bret, You cannot make a better 
choice, replied the complaifant 
Chapelain, the Mareſchal is a man 
of wit, and he is Governour of 
your Province. You will be near 
a Mecenas, who will relliſh your 
Writings, and give you his pro- 
tection. After theſe words the 
Manuſcript was opened, and the 
young Wit read ,about 50 or 60 
Verſes. This beginning was wide, 
and had no coherence with the 
Subject, ſo that _— telling 
him, I ſee, Sir, you have thought 


fit to treat of things at firlt in 
general, 
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general, to deſcend afterwards in 
ro particulars which more cloſe- 
ly relates to your Subje&t, Ah! 
Sir, cried the young man, what 
fatisfation there is in conſulting 
a perſon like you, you know al- 
ready the ſcope of my Poem, as 
well as if I had'read it all to you. 


No. ſooner was this. ſaid, but 


people came in, the lefture broke 
oft, and our Author went our. 
He was ſo well pleaked with the 
Viſit he made, that turning bim- 
felf towards him that had introdu- 


ced him, you muſt acknowledge, 


ſaid he to him briskly, that no 


firſt Book had fo great ſucceſs; I 


do not ſee how, anſwered his 
Friend, you can fay that a Poem 
has ſucceeded before it comes a- 
broad into the world, unleſs you 
do as the Marqueſs Moliere ſpeaks 
of, who lik'd the Play before the 
Candles were lighted. To ſpeak 
fincerely, Monſieur Chapelain has 
too great indulgence, and if you 


will 
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will be ruled by me, we will con- 
ſult ſome one that has leſs. 

They then went to the Abbot 
d Aubignac, and after the accu- 
ſtomed Civilities were paſt, the 
roung man told him that he 
Jad made an Epic Poem. 9So 
much the worſe, replied the Ab- 
bot briskly, for I am ſure you 
know- not what an Epic Poem 
is, ſeeing that at your age you 
ſet about a thing which the moſt 
conſummate Learned Men dare 
not undertake, This boldneſs 
ſhews me better than your ac- 
cent from what Country you 
come. But, Sir, replied the Au- 
thor, with aſtoniſhment ſufiicienr, 
| compoſed this Work only to de- 
dicate it to the Marſhal 4 Albrer 
You could not worſe addreſs your 
ſelf, replied the Abbot. Do not you 
know that the Marihal 4 A/pret is. 
one of the fineſtWits we have? That 
he loves to rally, and that he will 
laughat you and yourPoem?He be- 


ing 
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ing Governour of our Province— 
For this very reaſon, replied im- 
patiently the Abbot, you ought 
not to lay your ſelf ' open to 
him, az4d expoſe your ſelf to be 
the laughingſtock of -your Coun- 
trv. But, Sir, replied again the 

young man,. you. ſpeak of faults, 


without having ſcen any, hear- 


ken, if you pleate, and you may 
better judge aftcrwards ; he took 
then immediately a Sheet, and 
read it, without allowing the Ab- 
bot fo much time as to interrupt 
him. But before he came to the 
ſixth Verſe. the Abbot d'Aubignac 
being tyrcd with hearing it, ſaid 
with ſome ſharpneſs to him, I 
would gladly know, Sir, ſays he, 
whether this be the beginning of a 


work of Piety or of a prophane 


piece,of an Hiſtory or Fable?Bur,Sir, 
a little more patience, till [—Pray 
tell me not of patience, anſ{wer- 
ed the Abbot, Yirgil, who per- 
haps knew as well as you the 

Rules 


J 
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Rules of an Epic Poem, fays im- 


mediately, that he ſings the great 
a(tions of that Hero who came firſt 
from the Trojan Shores into 7aly. 

The young Author, being as it 
were Thunder-ſtruck, goes to 
Chapelain to comfort himſelf. Sir, 
faid he to him, I am lately come 
from the moſt intollerable Critick 
in the world, who is the Abbot 
4 Aubiznac,, who would not fo 
much as ſuffer me to read ſeven 
or eight Verſes of my Work. He 
told me my beginning was not 
worth a ſtraw, and that it had 
no relation to the Subjet. I be» 
lieve,, anſwered Chapelain, that 
Monſieur the Abbot 4 Aubinac is 
not wholly in the wrong ; but 
however, the buſineſs is not paſt 


| remedy, you can make another 


beginning,and keep that of yourPo- 
em for the firſt Work you ſhallmake. 
Cleonice. | like this management 
of beginnings, and I find no leſs 
2greeaule this oppoſition 0: an ex- 
ccſlive 
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ceſlive complaiſance, and a ſeve. 
rity that proceeds to extremity, 
Philemon. T did not believe 
Chapel1in of this humour, and [| 
have had a very different account 
of it, from that which Era/tus gives 
us. I was told that the deceaſed 
Count te Fieſque, coming, from 
the Play, met Chapelain, and told 
him he had been greatly diverted 
with the fight of a Play he na 
med him. Is it poſſible, Sir. an- 
ſwered him Chapelain, that fo 
great a man as you, and who has 


ſo great wit, can behold with | 
pleaſure a Comedy wherein the 


Characters are-not upheld, wherein 
the Actors come and ſpeak, with- 
out, knowing why, nor how; 
<nd, in fine, wherein there's not 
the obſervation of the leaſt 
Rule 2 The Count was for re: 
viewing the fame picce with a 
greater application. He conlider- 
ed better ot it,and went afrerwards 
to Chapelain, pray, ſays he to him, 

. reſtore 


” 
. 
x? 


- one gives. The Abbot d Aubignac 
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reſtore me my ignorance, I was 


| greatly diverted with the Play be- 


fore, but now I takeno clelight in ir. 

Dorante. It is certain, that for 
our fatisfaCtion, it is neceſſary we 
ſhould behold ſometimes the Plays 
on the Theatre with indulgence. 
Can a man divert himſelf with 
Harlequius's Emperor of the Moon, 
if in entring he leaves not his 
ſound ſenſe and Rules at the Door > 

Phitemosy. Hereunto we may 
add, as I have already ſaid, that 
it 1s dangerous being too complat- 
fant, or too fevere in the advices 


was .perhaps the occaſion of the 
young man's leaving Paris and his 
Studies; and on the other hand 
Chapelaix might induce him to ap- 
ply himſelf thereto with too great 
negligence, and without ſucceſs. 
They enlarg'd themſelves no 
farther on this ſubjet, and the 
company judg'd it late enough to 
depart. Eraſtus, Philemon, Cleo- 


wices 
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nice, Beliſe, and Lindamire went 
out, and return'd home. 

- A ſmall time after Dorante and 
Lifdor ſupt, and ſtill entertain'd 
themſelves on the care which was 
to be obſerv'd in reprehending and 
criticiſing in Company. 

Doraxte. 1 believe a man ſhould 
be leſs haſty to anſwer, when his 
advice is askt in relation to man- 
ners, and the ordering of ones 
life. Beſides the preſumption we 
ſhew, when we give over haſtily 
theſe kind of advices, it ſeems as 
if we were ſurc of the Event, and 


that we may be juſtly reſponſible, ' 


when the ſucceſs anſwers not ex- 
pectation. So that we mult let 
others ſpeak, eſpecially if they 
have more experience than we, 
and let us not give in our opl- 
nions before we are askt more 
than once. If we be obligd to 
anſwer, let: it not be too affirma- 
tively, let us modeſtly utter the 


reaſons which uphoid our opint- 


on, 
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on, and ſhew we not in our Coun- 
tenances, nor Diſcourſes, an air of 
Confidence, which may make us 
appear full of our felves. I know 

ou are not of an age to be con- 
ſalted, and there is little likelyhood 
that Old Men will need your ad- 
vice, but young Perſons may re- 
quire it, and others too hereafter. 
Moreover I do not keep ſtriatly 
to the giving you preciſely the 
Precepts ſuitable to you ; it will do 
you no hurt to know others, to 
the end that minding the perſons 
who obſerve them, you will come 
the better to know the World. I 
doubt not but you are fatisfied 


with the Company you have ſeen, 


they are extraordinarily well hus 
mour' d and ingenious. You have 
taken notice how free they are, 
and remote from all conſtraint 
and affeation; you have ſeen 
nothing but what's eaſte, na- 
tural, and ingenious in what they 
fy; it is this Air you. muſt imi- 

= - tate, 
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tate, if you will pleaſe in Con- 
verſation. 

Lifdor. | would willingly know 
wherein it conſiſts; methinks it is 
very apparent, yet 1s hard to fay 
preciſely what it 1s. 

Dorante. You have reaſon, and 
I know not whether I can fatisfie 
your Curioſity. 


—_ — lOG et En 


Entertainment XIV. 


Of the Air which it is fit we ſhould 
have in Converſation. 


Dorante. Ut inſtead of entring 
on a preciſe defini- 
tion of a word, let's rather exa- 
mine what may regard Converla- 
tion in general. Your principal de- 
ſgn is to pleaſe in the Conver- 
fation of the World, let's therefore 
fee what may contribute to this 
Deſign. 

- Itis a great advantage to have 
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' a gallant Air, but it isan advan- 


tage which a Man can acquire 
but imperfectly by his endeavours. 
Nature muſt begin it in us, and we 
muſt afterwards cultivate theſe 
favourable diſpoſitions. We may 
polliſh them, and perfet them 
by frequenting perſons who have 
already this Air, if we imitate 


them in their Converſation, and 


manner of behaviour, 

Liſidor. Ts it not ſufficient to 
pleaſe in Converſation, that we 
are able by our. good Meenu to 


| give weight and reliſh to our 


words? 
Dorante. A good Meen alone” 
does not always produce this good 
effect; we ſee every day Country 
People, who are well ſhaped and 
of a good aſpect, and yet are in 
no wiſe agreeable company. The 
Air I ſpeak of, is the Soul of a 
good Meen; without this Air, it 
is very difficult to pleaſe ; it is this 
gallant and polite Air, which ren- 
| N 2 ders 
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ders every thing pleaſing. It's feen 


on the Countenance, in Diſcourſe, | 


Cloaths, at Table, Houſe-hold-ſtuff, 
Equipage, and even in Buildings. 


Moſt young People ſtrive to out- 


do one another in Gallantry, but 
they are leſs gallant than they 
think. for. They do not mode- 
rate themſelves enough, and their 
heat makes 'em carry things too 
far. The air of Politeneſs we ſpeak 
of requires ſweetneſs, and young 
people have I know not what that 
1s brisk, which does not agree with 
the Character of a gallant man. 
You have obſervd that they are 
commonly too haſty in taking up 
What is neweſt in Modes, and 
that they ſeldom fail of going be- 
yond the bounds which a gallant 
man ſhould preſcribe. Inſtead of 
a well contriv'd ſuit, they are for 
laying on the heavyeſt Lace or 
Embroidery they can get. If they 
give a Treat, they proceed to ex- 
ceſs, and for their Equipage they 

are 
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are not contented with what's neat 
and fit, they add more Splendour 
than their Quality or Eſtate re- 
quires. - They think of nothing. 
but diſtinguiſhing themſelves here- 
by, far from regulating their ex- 
pence by their Revenue. 
| Neither muſt a man, to render 
himſelf agreeable in Converſation, 
utter only ſubtle things, or out of 
the common Road, lt 15 not ne- 
celſary to ſhew a great ſtock of 
Learning, and a vaſt deal of Wir. 


It is ſufficient to ſpeak with an 
eaſie air, and that nothing favours 


of affectation and conſtraint, as I 
have already recommended to you. 
more than once. I was very glad 
that you ſaw ſo ſoon Cleonice, Bees 
life and Lindamire. The two firſt. 
tave a very ingenious manner,, 
which may contribute to make 
you get the ſame air and the ſame 
tour. you will never part from: 
them without profitting either 
in your Underſtanding or Will. 
N 3 You 
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You will meet with few wo- 
men whoſe Converſation is more 
agreeable, you may get by them 
ſuch an air, as the reading of the 
beſt Authors; nor the moſt learn- 
ed Conferences will never aftord 
you, Tl:kewiſe confeſs that T am 
not diſpleaſed at. your ſeeing of 
Lindamire ; it is natural for you 


to with to pleaſe her, and it can- | 


not be, having this deſign,but that _ 


you mult endeavour to polliſh your 
mind, to make your humour ſweet 
and infinuating, in a word, to ac- 
<quire the qualities which may gain 
the eſteem of Ladies. Moreover, 
the deſire which one may have to 
touch the heart of a fine woman 
Who has Quality and Merit, may 
ſerve as a preſervative againſt a 
diforder wherein Perſons of your 
age do too often fall. Not that I 
pretend you ſhould bound your 
viſits to Cleonice, and that being 
ſo young you ſhould begin to ſigh 
in form for Lindamire, When 

you 
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you have made two or three Cam- 
paigns, I will ask your ſentiments 
hereupon, and I will tell you mine. 
However, I muit needs acknows 
ledge to you, that I ſhould rather 


ſee you fixt on Lindamire, than 


any other perſon I know ; but how- 
ever I would not have this reſpe& 
for her proceed ſo far as to hin- 


| der you from ſeeing other compa» 


nies, and to make thence your ob- 


| ſervations of difterent humours. 


However I do not mean you 


| ſhould go from Houſe to Houſe, 


to flatter and make courtſhip to 
Ladies who will not be diſpleaſed 
with it. A man that makes this 
his buſineſs, will be ſo far from 
being reſpeed as a gallant Perſon, 
that he will be accounted no bet» 
ter than an idle Fop. 

Now as to ſuch directions as 
concern young men in general. 
Have you not obſerv'd they fall of- 
ten into. defeats contrary to the 


| manners of polite men 2 They 


N. 4 laugh 
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laugh every moment ſo loudly | 
that their laughter is in no ſort | 
like the ſubtle ſmiles obſervable 
in the Converſation of polite per- 
fons. They diſengage Friends to 
draw them into other Companies, ' 
and inſtead of living reſpectfully 
with Women, they imagine it | 
the beſt breeding to uſe 'em fa- |] 
miliarly. That which I find ſtran- | 
geſt, is, that they ſometimes pro- | 
ceed to ſwearing, like the raſcal- 
ly mean people. 
And yet it is not difficult to a- 
void theſe faults, and I wiſh you 
at no greater trouble in attain- 
ing the fine Air we ſpoke of. You 
have all the diſpoſitions which can 
be deſired, and I hope you will 
cultivate them with ſucceſs. 
Lifidor. I have been an hundred 
times ſurprizd to hear ſay, that 
Melicrates, whom you know, is 2 
polite Perſon, yet we all agree in 
our. Country, that he is far from 


What we call politeneſs. 
| Dorante. 
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Dorante. There is much diffe- 
rence between. a Man of great 
Air, and a man that has the Air. 
oreat ; and 'I add, that we muſt no 
more confound a gallant Man; 
with a Man gallant. The firſt has 
this Air gallant, ſo much talk'd 
of in France, and which anſwers 


| in ſome ſort to the urbanity of 


the Ancient Romans ; the other 


| may without politeneſs be a Wo- 


mans Gallant, or have an inclina- 
tion to Gallantry in general. An 
old Man may pleaſe by the quas 
lity of Gallant Man, but he would 
be ridiculous if he made. Gallan«- 
tries in his old days; 

Lifidor. 1 ſuppoſe that when we: 


W ſay that ſuch a Man has a good 


Air, we praiſe him leſs, than it we 
attribute to him rhe Air great, or 

the Air Gallant.. 
Dorante. You need not doubt of 
it, and it 1s likewiſe certain, that 
the good Air agrees differently to - 
the two Sexes, . to all ages; and all. 
.. LY 
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profeſſions: 'A Sword Man, has com- 
monly an open and fierce Air, a 
Magiſtrate is grave; a Woman 
ſhould have ſweetneſs and mode- 
ſty,” but the Air great is the moſt 
rare; and ſometimes among leve- 
ral Princes, we fee few of 'em, 
whoſe Meex does denote the Ele- 
vation of his Rank. "This is an 
advantage which we admire in 
the.perſon of the great Monarch,” 
to whom you ſhall be preſented, 
when I ſhall find you uſed to 
Coverfation, and the Manners of . 
the Men of the World. I will car- 
ry you firſt to ſeveral Perſons of 
the Court, to the end that going 
afterwards to Yerſailles, you ap- 
pear there the leſs ſurpris'd, and 
that you may find perſons to 
whom you may ſpeak: It is there, 
more than in any place of the 
World, that you will meet with 
perſons of all Airs which we have 
diſcourſfed of. It is here that you 
will find more politeneſs and leſs 
| Aﬀecation, 


| 
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Aﬀectation, than in any Court in 
the World. Moſt here have the 
Air gallant, and thexe's ſcarcely 
any one but has a certain eaſie 
Air, which makes all the agreeable- 
neſs in Converſation. 

Lifidor. I profeſs I ſhould have 
confounded this agreeableneſs you 
ſpeak of with the Air Gallant. 

Dorante. It's true, they are like- 
enough to one another, and they 
both pleaſe almoſt in the fame 
manner. Yet what we call agree- 
ableneſs is more general, it. ſuits: 
with more things, 1t inſinuates it- 
ſelf more ſweetly, it reaches to the 
Heart and touches it. The Air 
gallant takes another courſe, ir 
leizes on the Fancy, and gains e- 
ſteem; but to ſpeak in general, 
nothing can pleale in perſons who. 
have not a good Air. It's true, 
. that one may in ſome ſort obtain 
it, in being careful that ones aRi- 
on be free,. and in acquiring a 


facility of ſpeaking. 
£- Lifrdors 


- 
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| Lifidor, | knew a man who 
ſpake with great facility, and yet 
who did not at all pleaſe. It was 
thought that he ſtudied what he 
ſpake, and I obſerved that this O- 
pinion which the World had of 
him, did not contribute to the pro- 
curing him a Reputation.” I would 
know whether you will condemn 
this kind of care? 


—_— _ ———— 


Entertainment XV. 


Whether it be good to prepare our 
ſebves for common Converſations. 


= Reading every day of 
b Books, and the People 
whom we every moment converſe 
with, may ſerve as an inſenſ:ble 
and continual preparation for the 
Converſations wherein chance may 
engage vs. It is by theſe two ways 
that our Memory enriches it ſelf 


with infinite: notices, which ſhe 


impart 
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imparts. to us afterwards in oc- 


[,cafjons wherein we may need: 


them. 

Tifidor. T know that the me- 
mory has been ever conſidered, 
as a Treaſurer to whom we muſt 


give a Fond; if we will draw 


thence the aſliſtances we need. 
Dorante, 'This 1s the juſteſt com- 
pariſon we can make of it; when 
we learn things agreeable or in- 
ſtrudtive, we only intruſt them to 
our Memories, this is a pledge 
which ſhe keeps only to reſtore 
it. She does as the Steward of an 
Houſe, who receives the Revenue 
of his Maſter, only to pay away 
what is demanded. But both one 
and the other muſt be faithful, 
and there would happen a trouble- 
ſome diſorder, if the: Memory re» 
tained not enough, and the Stew- 


ard retains a little too much. 


I know not how it comes to 
paſs that I am falln on ſporting 
with words. It's not my cuſtom 
to 
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to do it, and tho 1t has come in 
naturally enongh, yet many will 
condemn it as a point of afteati- 
on. ; 
Lifidor. The niceneſs of theſe 
people would be troubleſome, your 
conception is grounded on the 
truth, and the term, whoſe repeti- 
_ tion makes the ſport, ſuits equally 
with the Steward, and the Me- 
mory. But to return to the queſtj- 
on, Do you believe it is ſufficient 
to prepare ones ſelf in general, as 
you now ſaid; or do you not think 
it good, that I ſhould prepare my 
ſelt on certain Subjects, which are 
likely to be the entertainment of 
the Company where I may chance 
to be? 


Dorante. If you deſire to have 


matters ready for all forts of Con- 
verſations, you will without doubt 
ſet upon Collecting all the remark- 
able things yqu read or hear rela- 
ted. You will reduce theſe obſer- 
vations to a certain Order. On 

one 
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one fide you will ſet down Tra- 
gical Events, Thrones overturn'd, 
ſtrange Deaths, Misfortunesunfore- 
ſeen, and, in general, whatever you 
find moſt Tragical. On the other 
hand you will colle&t the happy 
Succeſſes, as ſurprizing Marriages, 
unexpected Promotions, in a 
word, whatever has happen'd that 
is pleaſing in theRevolutions wheres - 
in Fortune has been pleaſed to fa- 
vour thoſe ſhe loves. If being well 
provided, you go and recount your 
lamentable ſtories in an affli- 
&ed Houſe; will your long Nar- 
rations be ſufterd in a Chamber 
wherein ſilence reigns, wherein is 
nothing ſeen but pale Countenan- 
ces, and nothing heard but ſighs 
and Groans? I believe they will 
be filled with indignation, to ſee 
you ſo little ſenſible of the miſ- 
fortune which has happen'd to 
them ; and if their grict will per- 


mit them to ſee you want no mes 
mory, will they not likewiſe ſee 


too 
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too that you want judgment> | 


Without doubt you'll adminiſter 
great conſolation to a Woman 
whoſe Husband is lately aſlaſſina- 


ted; if you repreſent to her, that 


_ the firſt Empreſs of Rowe ſufferd 
heretofore a more conſiderable lofs. 
That it was when Cz/ar was ſtabb'd 
in the Senate, and-that this great 
Man knew among his Murtherers, 
Perſons- whom he tenderly loved: 
Should not I have made a very 
diverting recital in dining at Ph- 
lemons, had I ſet to talking of the 
Banquet of the Seven Wiſe Men; 
and the Feſtival of Cleopatra? 
If we would affe& perſons agita- 
ted with any Paſſion, we muſt en- 
tertain:them only with adventures 
wherein they may take part, and 
reſerve Hiſtorical Events for cer» 
tain Converſations, which we may 
term ſedate ones, or thoſe which 
may be called Conferences. 

| To reurn to the diſtin&tion 
which.I am. oblig'd to make, .I 


muſt 
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muſt fay, that in certain occaitons 
you may Prepare your {elf for 
common Diſcourſe, tho' it were 
perceiv'd that you have ſtudied 
what you ſhall ſay. In effect; if 
there comes Embatladors from tar 
diſtant Countries, and little known, 
you will eaſily imagine that this 
will be diſcourſed of in Companies 
where you may chance to be, 
and that you will not do amiſs to 
inſtruct your ſelf in a matter 
which will be the entertainment 
of an infinite number of People. 
So that you will be pleaſed to ſee 
in a Map, the extent and fitua- 
tion of the Country whence theſe 
Embafladors come. You will read 
in ſome Relation of Travels, the 
ſtrength and Government of the 
Nation, you will indeavour to 
fiad out the Intereſt ſhe has to ſeek 
our Alliance, or to have our Aſli- 
ſtance or our Commerce. 

Lifidor. May not one likewiſe 


diſcourſe of the different F ormali- 
ties 
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Lifidor. | knew a man who 
ſpake with great facility, and yet 
who did not at all pleaſe. It was 
thought that he ſtudied what he 
ſpake, and I obſerved that this O- 
pinion which the World had of 
him, did not contribute to the pro- 
curing him a Reputation. I would 
know whether you will condemn 
this kind of care? 


—_—_———— 


Re... ———_— 


Entertainment XV. 


Whether it be good to prepare our 
ſelves for common Converſations. 


He Reading every day of 
Books, and the People 

whom we every moment converſe 
with, may ſerve as an inſenſ:ble 
and continual preparation for the 
Converſations wherein chance may 
engage vs. It is by theſe two ways 
that our Memory enriches it ſelf 
with infinite notices, which ſhe 

M impart 
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imparts to us afterwards in oCc- 
.caſions wherein we may need 
them. 

Lifdor. T know that the me- 
mory has been ever conſidered, 
as a Treaſurer to whom we muſt 
give a Fond, if we will draw 
thence the aſliſtances we need. 

Dorante, This 1s the juſteſt com- 
pariſon we can make of it; when 
we learn things agreeable or in- 
ſtructive, we only intruſt them to 
our Memories, this 1s a pledge 
which ſhe keeps only to reſtore 
it. She does as the Stewaru or an 
Houſe, who receives the Revenue 
of his Maſter, only to pay away 
what is demanded. [ut both one 
and the other muſt be faithful, 
and there would happen a trouble- 
ſome diſorder, if the: Memory re» 
tained not enough, and the Stew- 
ard retains a little too much. 

I know not how 1t comes to 
paſs that I am falln on ſporting 
with words. It's not my cuſtom 

£0 
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to do it, and tho' it has come in 
naturally enongh, yet many will 
condemn it as a point of aftetati- 
on. | 
Lifidor. The nicenefs of theſe 
people would be troubleſome, your 
conception 415 grounded on the 
truth, and the term, whoſe repeti- 
tion makes the ſport, ſuits equally 


with the Steward, and the Me. 


mory. But to return to the queſti- 
on, Do you believe 1t 1s hci 
to prepare ones ſelf in general, as 
you now ſaid; or do you not think 
it good, that I ſhould prepare my 
ſelt on certain Subjects, which are 
likely to be the entertainment of 
the Company where I may chance 
to be? 


Dorante. If you deſire to have 


matters ready for all ſorts of Con- 
verſations, you will without doubt 
ſet upon Collecting all the remark- 
able things yqu read or hear rela- 
ted. You will reduce theſe obſer» 


vations to a certain Order. On - 


one 
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one fide you will ſet down Tra- 
gical Events, Thrones overturn'd, 
ſtrange Deaths, Misfortunesunfore- 
ſeen, and, in general, whatever you 
find moſt Tragical. On the other 
hand you will colle&t the happy 
Succelſles, as ſurprizing Marriages, 
unexpeted Promotions, in @ 
word, whatever has happen'd that 


is pleaſing in theRevolutions wheres - 


in Fortune has been pleaſed to fa- 
vour thoſe ſhe loves. If being well 
provided, you go and recount your 
lamentable ſtories in an affli- 
&ed Houſe; will your long Nar- 
rations be ſufter'd in a Chamber 
wherein ſilence reigns, wherein is 
nothing ſeen but pale Countenan- 
ces, and nothing heard but ſighs 
and Groans? I believe they will 
be filled with indignation, to ſee 
you fo little ſenſible of the mif- 
fortune which has happen'd to 
them ; and if their grict will per- 
mir them to ſee you want no me- 
mory, will they not likewiſe ſee 

too 
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too that you want judgment> | 


Without doubt youll adminiſter 
reat conſolation to a Woman 
whoſe Husband is lately aſlaſſina- 


ted; if you repreſent to her, that ' 


_ the firſt Empreſs of Rome ſuffer'd 
heretofore a more conſiderable loſs. 
That it was when Cz/ar was ſtabb'd 
in the Senate, and-that this great 
Man knew among his Murtherers, 
Perſons- whom he tenderly loved. 
Should cot I have made a very 
diverting recital in dining at Phe 
lemons, had I ſet to talking of the 
Banquet of the Seven Wiſe Men 
and the Feſtival of Cleopatra? 
If we would atte& perſons agita- 
ted with any Paſſion, we muſt en+ 
tertain:them only with adventures 
wherein they may take part, and 
reſerve Hiſtorical Events for cer» 
tain Converſations, which we may 
term ſedate ones, or thoſe which 
may be called Conferences. 

To reurn to the diſtin&ion 


which.I am obligd to make, .I | 
= 
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muſt fay, that in certain occaſions 
you may prepare your {clf for 
common Diſcourſe, tho' it were 
perceiv'd that you have ſtudied 
what you ſhall fay. In effect; if 
there comes Embailadors from tar 
diſtant Countries, and little known, 
you will eaſily imagine that this 
will be diſcourſed of in Companies 
where you may chance to be, 
and that you will not do amiſs to 
in{truct your ſelf in a matter 
which will be the entertainment 
of an infinite number of People. 
So that you will be pleaſed to ſee 
in a Map, the extent and fitua- 
tion of the Country whence theſe 
Embafladors come. You will read 
in ſome Relation of Travels, the 
ſtrength and Government of the 
Nation, you Will indeavour to 
find out the Intereſt ſhe has to ſeek 
our Alliance, or to have our Aſli- 
ſtance or our Commerce. 
Lifidor. May not one likewiſe 


diſcourſe of the different F ormali- 
ties 
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lities to be obſerved in the Recep- 
tion of Embaiſadors, according to 
the diflerent States who ſend them, 
or according to the higher or low- 
er Rank of theEmbaſladors 2 I have 
heard fay, that the Chief of the laſt 
Embaſlie of Muſcovy, call'd himſelf 
Prince, and even a Kinſman of the 
Czars, But I confeſs to you, I 
know” not what this Word Czar 
ſignifies, which yet I pronounce 
very boldly. 


Dorante. You muſt know then” 


that the great Duke of Muſcovy 
1s not content with the Title of 
Emperor, but takes even that of 
Ceſar, which the Muſcovites pro- 
- nounce Czar, this ſuppreſſion of a 
Letter is common enough in all 
ſorts of Languages, ' whether to 
ſoften the pronunciation; or ren- 
der it leſs languid, by ſtraitning 
the yords. 

Lifidor. Methinks the Name of 
Ceſar, which gives a great Idea, 
15 not ſo long that it needs to be 


abridgd, 
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abridg'd, and I did not obſerve 
that we take in our French Words 
the liberty you ſpeak of. 

Dorazte. You have not then 
examined them, but you will 
_ change your ſentiments, when 
you will hear fay, Sevrin and Mer- 
ri, for Severin and Mederic, But 
T cannot excuſe our Tongue, when 
| ſhe changes or abridges fine Names 
| tomake them diſagreeable, as 1Thi- 
'baud of Theobald, Thierri of Theodo- 
ric, and Alix of Adelaide. I could 
cite you likewiſe the Names of 
ſeveral Houſes and Towns which 
we pronounce otherwiſe than 
they are written, but our Buſineſs 
is not to enter on theſe particulars, 
it being better to return to the 
Advices which I began to give 
you. 

Lifidor. T had already profitably 
uſed that relating to Embaſſadors. 
When the Algerins came to make 
their Submiſſions to the King; I 
fail'd not to inſtruct my ſelf in 

what 
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what might be ſaid of theſe Pi- 
rats, on their litle State, their 
Government, their Ships, and the 
Forces of their Militia, which they 
dare call invincible. 


I had leſs pains in informing my _ 


ſelf on the Riches and Commerce 
of Genoa, the Magnificence of thoſe 
Palaces, which make} her have 
the Title of Proud, and I eſpecial- 
ly enquired into the Authority of 
the Doge, ſeeing he was the Chief 
of the Republick, whom ſhe was 
obliged to ſend into France, You 
may eaſily judge I had not the 
fame facility in learning of the 
Kingdom of Siam what I would 
know of it. But the Embaſlie 
which came from ſo far a Coun- 
try, being too extraordinary, not 
to be the ſubject of all Converſa- 
tions, I read Relations enough, to 
find wherewith to make my ſelf 
be hearken'd to in ſpeaking of 
the Siamoiſes. 


Dorante.: 


| 
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Dorante. I am very glad you 
need not much of my advice in 
this matter; I ſha!l only adviſe 
you to recal every Night the I- 
deas of what you have heard fay, 
that is moſt agreeable and moſt 
inſtructive, and to examine after 
what manner, or by what dif- 
courſe, certain Perſons have had 
the opportunity of pleaſing, in tne 
time when others could not be 
heard, tho' they were brim full of 
diſcourſe. 

But here's enough for to night, 
it is time to end this Diſcourſe, and 
to leave one another. You ſhall 
have brought you to Morrow 
Morning wherew:th to Cloath you 
handſomly, and it is fit that E- 
raſtus, who 1s to come to take us 
with him, ſhould find you ready 
to go along with him. We will go 
and ſce per'ons of great diſtini- 
on, and to whom 1 would very 
gladly have you go ſometimes. 
You muſt be Preſented to them 


by 
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by Eraſtus, he can recommend 
you in ſuch a manner, as is not 
proper ſor me to do, and [| am 
ſure he will have no leſs Addreſs 
than Aﬀection, when he is to do 
you good Offices. 

After theſe words Dorante left 


Lifidor, and went into his Cham- 


ber. 


Entertainment XVI. 


That to pleaſe in Converſation, a 


Man muſt be Maſter of his own 


humoar, 


He next Morning Dorante 
was with Era/tus, arid Lif- 
dor at the Prince Yiridatus's, where 


was commonly the rendezvous of 


the moſt moſt ingenious and po- 
lite young Gentlemen of the Court. 
Viridatus ofter'd Lifidor all the 
Civilities which Dorante could ex- 
pe, and direted often to _ 
1s 


, 


| —_  —_—— 
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his diſcourſe, altho' he had a great 
deal of Company that day with 
him. 7 #xow not, ſaid he to him, 
with an obliging Air, whether you 
have not left 'in your Province ſomes 
thing which your Heart may regret ; 
but I am much miſtaken, if this 
Country does not afford wherewith 
to comfort one, for whatever he 
may have left in others. 

Eraſtus. It's certain, there's no- 
thing which can make Life eaſe, 
and cven pleafant, but comes to 
Paris from all the Countries of the 
World, yet methinks we mult ex- 
cept a certain kind of Liberty 
which one has in little Towns 
for Converſation and Bchaviour. 

Viridatus. But what advantage 
,can one, make of a Liberty which 
leads to nothing ? Is it worth the 
conſtraint which contributes to 
our Fortune ? 

At theſe words, a perſon of Qua- 
lity, named Pharnacius, took up 
the Diſcourſe, and anſwer d Yirw- 
datus in theſe terms. Phar« 
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Pharnacius. I know not how a 

Prince of your humour can ap- 
prove a way of living, which is 
regarded as a continual torture, 
What, I ſhall never have the plea- 
ſure of ſpeaking my real fenti- 
ments? Were I groſly Ignorant, 
ſhould I be oblig'd to praiſe the 
Sciences before Yiridatus ; to de- 
clare my ſelf againſt them, how 
able ſoever [ were, if I would 
pleaſe honeſt 7rimophanus ? Is there 
any grandure, which a Man pays 
not too dear for, if it be bought 
at this price ? 

Viriditus. You wil! be more 
ſurpris'd, if [ tell you, that this kind 
of conſtraint, which you repreſent 
to your ſelf ſo dreadful, gives 
more ſatisfaction than vexation, 
And in effect, is it for the fake of 
Timophanus, and Viridatus, that 
you commend or diſcommend the 
Sciences? Is it not for your own 
fake, that you accommodate your 


ſelf to the Humour of the perſons 
| from 
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from whom you expect good Ot- 
fices? Do you take for diſlimula- 
tion a ſtroak of prudence which 
requires you to ſeem to enter in- 
to the ſentiments of a Man whom 
you would very willingly craw 
into yours; when your intereſts 
require it 2 For my part I think 
you have right to applaud your 
ſelf, when you can infinuate your 
ſelf into oppoſite humours ; what 
pleaſure 1s it, in diſcourfing with a 
Learned Genera), to cite the In- 
ſtrutions which Ari/to/le gave to 
Alexander, the Eloquence which 
made Ceſar famous betore his Con- 
queſts, and the Politeneſs of Sc 
pi2, to whom it's ſaid 7erence owes 
that which appears in his Works. 
When on the contrary, we en- 
tertain our ſelves with a Warrtor 
who has nothing but Is courage; 
do we not take a fit courſe in 
mentioning only Captains, the 
ſingle impetuoſity of whoſe cou- 
rage has made their Men victort- 
ous? O Doraite. 
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Dorante. We may call that Man 
happy that has this ſuppleneſs of 
humour, and when Nature refuſes 
it, we ſhould eſteem the perſons 
who endeavour to acquire it. Had 
I a Patron of a dumpiſh, reſtleſs, 
and ſuſpicious humour, I would 
not accoſt him with an open ſmi- 
ling air:And ſhould I go to a young 
Prince who loved pleaſures, [ 
would not carry a Countenance 
whoſe Melancholly and Auſterity 
would ſeem to condemn all joy. 
Lifidor. I know not whether 
this be not an approving of ine- 
quality and uneven tempers in 
maintaining ſuch an opinion. 
Dorante. A Change which is 
grounded on reaſon, cannot be 
called inequality ; we ſee every mo- 
ment, that the commerce of Life 
requires that we ſpeak differently 
in thefameday. I ſhould be want- 
irg in civility, if I did not go and 
rcjoyce with a Friend who had 


married advantagiouſly, and [ 
ſhould 


hats and y _ 
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ſhould yet commit a more con- 
ſiderable fault, ſhould 1 not  ap- 
pear ſenſible of the afflitions of 
one of my Relations who hadjuſt 
loſt his only Son. A Man that 
will only live for himſelf alone, 
and take no part in what may 
happen to others, muſt renounce 
the World, and retire with . his 
indolency into ſolitude. Shall I go 
into a Company to ſhew there a 
Paſſion contrary to that: which 
reigns therein Muſt I diſcover a 
meen Which condemns the Senti- 


ments with which the Company 


is prepoſleſt 2 | 
Viridatus. Nothing is more op- 
poſite to the Maxims of the civil 


Society than this Condudt, and a 


perſon who ſhall obſtinately fol- 
low it, will bein danger of never 
getting Friends. All the Ancients 
'have admir'd the eaſte humour of. 
Alcibia:les, and we till: wonder 
that a Man could ſo well accom- 
modate himſelfto the difterent man- 

Q 2 ners 
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Ners of Countries where he lived. 
Nothing was ſo much talk'd of at 
Athens, as his Eloquence and Gal- 
lantry. — the Per/rans he 
' was always feaſting, and nothing 
was ſeen more ſplendid than his 
Dreſs 'and Equipage. :But he paſt 
over to .other oppoſite Manners, 
when he was obligd to go to 
Sparta, The moſt- rigid Lacede- 
montan led a Lite leſs auſtere than 
his Pharnacius: It's certain, that 
Alcibiades was not content with 
tollowing the diverſe Cuſtomsof 
Nations, but he moreover diſtin- 
guiſh'd himſelf by a more exat 

regularity in practiſing ttem. 
Eraſtus. We may regard the 
Condu@t of this famous Greek, as 
a Complaiſance of Manners, if one 
may ſpeak thus. This 1s a quality 
which gains mightily on the Peo- 
ple.. It 15 neceſſary for Perſons who 
travel, and are deſigned for Em» 
ballies; yet we may juſtly fay, 
that this Complaiſance of aQion 
is 
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is neither ſo , neceſſary nor of.{o 
frequent uſe as the complaiſance of 
words, We have every ' moment 
occaſions of vielding to the Opi- 
nions of Perions whom we have a 
deſign to pleaſe, and it ſeldom 
happens that we are obliged to 
quit our Modes and Cuſtoms, to 
take thoſe of Strangers. 
 Viridatus. Methinks we ſhould 
not regret the time ſpent, in learn- 
,mg how to enter delicately into 
the ſentiments of others. 

Dorante. Herein appears the 
addrets of the-men of the World. 
They never approve, without en- 
deavouring to juſtifie the approba» 
tion they have given ; ſo thattheir 
Reaſons cannot be diſagreeable to 
thoſe whole ſide they take ; they 
teſtifie ro the reſt of the Company 
that there's neither affetation nor 
flattery in their diſcourſe. 

Eraſtus. To return to our ſub- 
jet, we may fay, that tho' we be 
Maſters of our humour, yet we 

*» muſt 
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muſt never abvſs this power, in 
betraying our Sentiments.in main- 
taining 'an error, Or IN givi?9 prat- 
ſes to 'words or actions whiciz do 
not deſerve it. 

Pharnacius. But if you follow 
your own opinion, 1t you praiſe 
only things praiſe-worthy, and 
you take no party which you can- 
not juſtifie by reaſons, what vio- 
lence do you offer your ſelf, and 


wherein do you appear Maſter of 


your humour ? 

Eraftus. When I ſacrifice it to 
that of others, when I renounce 
my own will to accommodate my 
ſelf to others, to whom I am wil- 
ling to give tokens of my ſubmiſ- 
ſion. i] will undertake a Journey 
which ſhall be propoſed to me, ina 
time wherein I would rather chuſe 
to lie ſtill; and ſhall ſuffer my ſelf 
to be engaged in a ſplendid diver- 
tiſemenr, which will caſt me into 
an expence and trouble which [ 


ſhould have teen very glad to a- 
void, 
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void. Thus my actions will ſhew 
the deference | have; my words, 
and even filence will give no ſmall 
tokens of it. If a Prince, whom 
I would not willingly diſpleaſe, 
commends an ili Man, that has - 
difobligd me, and whom he does 
not well know, I will overcome 
my refentment, and add to a mo- 
tion of generoſity, a ſubmiſſion 
which will make me ſilent, when I 
cannot be of the fame opinion of a 
perſon whom I will not offend. 
 Firidatus. It ſeems to me that 
It ſhould be chiefly to Women that 
a Man ſhould ſubje&t his humour, 
there being many Capricios to be 
born from them. As the greateſt 
part among them do not {trive to 
be over Conſtant, ſo we do not 
make our Court right to them, it 
we do not change with them ; yet 
ſee how far their lightneſs leads. 
It being to the handſomeſt among 
them to whom we chiefly endea- 
vour to render our ſelves agreeable, 
O 4 from 
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from them therefore we muſt ex- 
pect to ſuffer moſt. Beſides, that 
they have no leſs inconſtancy, it 1s 
certain that the continual flatteries 
wherewith they are fed, make 
- them generally more vain, and 
leſs equitable. 

Dorante. Yet I ſhould think, that 
having the Charms you ſpcak of, 
they ſhould be ſo well ſatisfied as 
to have their ſpirits Icſs envious, 
and more quiet, 

Lifdor. Morcover we are natu- 
rally led to uſe a detcrence to Per- 
fons that pleaſe us. 

Piridatus, Iam much miſtaken, 
Liftdor, if Nature alone has ſhew'd 
you that it 15 of her you have the 
inclination you ſpeak of, Some 
fine Lady or other has opened 
your eyes: on what you feel. How: 
cver,l muſt not yet pretend to be 
your Confident ; and I well know 
that in the firſt engagements we 
are pleaſed with making a myſtery 
of every thing, 

Pharnacias. 
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Pharnacius, Your Conjectures 


perhaps are better grounded than 


you think. There 1s a very lovely 


| young Woman come to Eraſtus, 
| for whom already I am told Lifi- 


dor 1ighs. 

Viridatus. I know it, and will 
undertake that he will ſigh no 
longer thin Dorante and Eraſtus 
ſhall think fit. You ſpeak of a 
Siſter of Cleoxice, that is very 
young and handſom. Eraſtus can 
tell us news of her, whilſt we are 
making ready to go to his Houſe, 
to ſee whether he gives us a faithful 
relation. 

Eraſtus, T will not tell you that 
Lindamire is Old, Cleonice who is 
her Eldeſt Siſter will never forgive 
it, Yet I will acknowledge to you 
ſhe will ſoon be fourteen, and I 
know not whether this Age can 
well fait with a Lover that has ſe- 
venteen, and who 1s not to be 
Married before he be twenty. 
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Viridatus. This agedneſs will be 


intolerable both to the one and-- 


the other; but will you tell us 


whether Lindamire be as difagreea- 


ble as ſhe is Old > _ 

Eraſtus. It belongs not to me to 
anſwer this queſtion, Lifdor can 
better fatisfe your Curioſity, 

Doraute. Yet he has leſs ſeen 
Lindamire than you have. 

| Eraſtus. He'has Teen her leſs, but 
he has better beheld her. 

Lifidor. After the War which has 
been made me, I dare not ſpeak of 
Lindamire. The praiſes which | 


jhould give her will be ſuſpected, | 


and if I ſpeak things as I feel them, 
I may make them be felt *{kewiſe 
by others, and that is what I ſhall 
avoid, it you plcaſe. 

At theſe words Viridatus embra- 
ced Lifidor, and ſpake to him in 
thus manner, 

Viridatus. If we judge of you by 
the difſp)/itions you have, and by the 
continual Entertaiuments you wil 


have : 
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have with Dorante and Eraſtus, a 
| Manx needs not be a great Divine to 
fay you will be one of the fineſt Men 
| of the Court. 

Eraſtus. | muſt needs ſay that 
Dorante and I find no leſs our reck- 
oning in the converſation of Lif- 

. der, than Lifrdor can draw advan- 
tage in ours. At his arrival from 
a far Country, we hear him at Pa- 
ris with as much attention and 
pleaſure, as they would have in his 
Province, in ſpeaking of a Polite 
man of this Town. 

| Viridatus. | believe Dorante is 

much troubled at it. 

Eraſtus. You may judge, and [l 
can aſſure you I am fo too, al- 
though I be not LZifidor's Kinſ- 

, man. 

 Piridatus. You reſpe&t him as 

Dorante's Nephew, bur it will not 
be long before you have other rea- 
ſons to eſpouſe his intereſts. 

| Scarcely had they ended theſe 

| words but other company came 
in ;. 
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in; Dorante, Eraſtus, and Lifidor 
dexterouſly got away, and were 
no ſooner in their Coach, but E- 
raſtus demanded of Dorante, how 
he intended to ſpend the reſt of the 
Morning ? 

Dorante, In viſiting the Prelate 
whom you know: But there are 
reaſons for Philemon's being of the 
Company. 

Eraſtus. We need only go and 


take him up, we ſhall find him un». 


doubtedly at home, for he expeas 
I ſhould fend him word whether we 
ſhall go rogether to Verſailles : For 
Lifidor we ſhall not conſult himon 
the viſits. he would make, ill he 
has acquaintances by himſelf, and 
ſeparate from yours. | 

Lifidor. However the good dreſs 
I amin reproaches me, that I have 
.not yet returnd thanks to Cleonice 
for the pains ſhe has taken. 

I know, anſwer'd Eraftus ſmi- 
ling, that you are very thankiul, 


when you have Cloaths bought E 


you; 


| 
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you; and having a Complement in 
your head, which you would be. 
gladly eafed of, I need only bid my 


Coach-man drive home. He ſhall 


—4 


go afterwards for Philemon, and fo 
every body will be pleaſed. 

They were no fooner arived, but 
that they light at the door, ſent 
the Coach to Philemon, and went 
upto Cleonice's Apartment, Madam, 
faid immediately Eraſtxs in preſent- 
ing Lifidor, here's a Gentleman who 
tells me he is ready to dye with 
deſire to ſee you. I bring him to 
you, and with the lefs conſtraint, in 
that I am ſure he came not wholly 
to admire you, 

Cleonice. Methinks you might 
have a better opinion of me. 

Eraſtus. 1 confels it, but it were 
well it Ziador had not ſo good a 
one of Lindamire. 

Lifidor. You ſee, Madam, that I 
am not ſo much as allow'd the 
time to thank you as I ought. I 


.am continually ſet upon, to ſee 


aſter 
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after what manner a Man of my 
age can diſengage himſelf ; how- 


ever | have a better Office done 
me than is imagin'd. The ſenti- 
ments which I have are made 
known, which I dare not declare 
my ſelf. 

Cleonice. You cannot have any 
that can be diſapproved, and there- 
fore the aſſiſtance which you fay 
isgiven you, isnot neceſſary to you. 

In this moment Lifdore and Lin 
damire could not forbear looking 
on one another and bluſhing ; Cleo- 
nice obſerv'd it, and reſumed the 
diſcourſe, to turn the converſation 
on another ſubject. 

Cleonice. It is not poſſible that 
you have made your vilits. You 
have put them off till another day, 
" not met with thoſe you weat to 
» {ce. 

Doraute.- We come from Yiri- 
datus, and we expet Philemon to 
go together'to a Prelates, where a 
buſineſs which we have calls us. I 

am 
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| am pleas'd to ſee the firpriſe where- 
1 in Lifidor will be, in hearing Era- '_ 
| ftas diſcourſe learnedly on the moſt iT 
ſerious and important matters, ha- 14 | 

ving as yet only ſeen him in his 

merry humour. I wiſh you had 

heard him the other day on the 
| new Converſations 'of -Fraxce; 
you 
' Eraſtus. I read, on this ſubje@, 
| a Manuſcript, which is going to 
| the Preſs, and the opinion I had 
of it, made me fay things which 
Dorante finds extraordinary in a 
Man of my humour. 

Cleonice. That which you now 
fay puts me on a reflexion whence 
I may draw ſome profit. You 
gave ſome days paſt Maxims for 
Converfation, and you ſaid no» 
thing of what is moſt important 
therein. Which is to know after 
what manner one ſhould talk of 
whar reſpeds Religion. 

Dorante. You have reaſon, Ma 
dam, ang we cannot better _ 

tie 
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the time we have; than in making 


ſome obſervations on ;ſo conſidera- 


ble a matter. 


_——— _ 
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Entertainment XVII. 


That we muſt ſpeak reverently of 
Holy Things. 


Eraſtas. | Know not any man 
that loves mirth bet- 

ter than 1 do; I will have-it reign 
in my Houſe, and I endeavour to 
inſpire it whitherſoever I go, and 
I every where affirm it to be the 
beſt and moſt univerſal remedy 
that we can'uſe in our misfortunes. 
Yet 1 may fay there's no body has 
more averſion to libertiniſm. [1 
look on it as a Rock that we muil 
avoid, and I ſhun a Libertine, as a 
man infeed with the Plague. 
Not that I fear his pretended rea- 
ſons will make any great imprelſi- 
on on my mind, but that I ſcorn 
them 


i 


i 
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them, and am aſhamed to be ſeen 
with them, as imagining them 


| worſe than Beaſts. 


Cleonice. I believe that thoſe 
who ſpeak little reſpeAfully of 


' Religion, an@# who ſcoff at the 
| things they ought to reverence, 


are led to this extravagance only 
by a ridiculous vanity. I believe. 
they would diſtinguith themſelves, 
and that they intend only to ſhew 
their wit in maintaining particular 
opinions, contrary to ſuch as are 
generally received. Yet perhaps 
this irregularity paſſes not over in- 
to their Morals. 

Eraſtus. However this 1s true, 
that there is no better preſerva- 
tive againſt all ſorts of irregulari- 
ties than Religion. 

That which hinders Women 
from being drawn as often into 
this diforder as Men, 1s, that 
they do not ſo ſoon loſe the im- 


| preſſions of Piety, which we all 


receive in our Education. 
Cleonice 
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in; Dorante, Eraſtus, and Lifidor 
dexterouſly got away, and were 
no ſooner in their Coach, but E- 
raſtus demanded of Dorante, how 
he intended to ſpend the reſt of the 
Morning ? 

Dorante, In viſiting the Prelate 
whom you know: But there are 
reaſons for Philemon's being of the 
Company. 

Eraftus. We need oniy go and 


take him up, we ſhall find him un-. 


doubtedly at home, for he expeas 
I ſhould ſend him word whether we 
ſhall go rogether to Yerſailles : For 
Lifidor we ſhall not conſult himon 
the viſits. he would make, till he 
has acquaintances by himſelf, and 
ſeparate from yours. | 

Lifidor. However the good dreſs 
T amin reproaches me, that I have 
.not yet returnd thanks to Cleonice 
for the pains ſhe has taken. 

I know, anſwer d Eraftus ſmi- 
ling, that you are very thankiul, 
when you have - Cloaths: boughc 


you; 
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you; and having a Complement in 
your head, which you would be. 
adly eafed of, I need only bid my. 
oach-man drive home. He ſhall 
go afterwards for Philemon, and fo 
every body will be pleaſed. 

They were no fooner arived, but 
that they light at the door, fent 
the Coach to Philemon, and went 
up to Cleonice's Apartment, Madam, 
ſaid immediately Zraj#us in preſent» 
ing Lifdor, here's a Gentleman who 
tells me he is ready to dye with 
deſire to ſee you. I bring him. to 
you, and with the lefs conſtraint, in 
that I am ſure he came not wholly 
to admire you, 

Cleonice. Methinks you might 
have a better opinion of me. 

Eraſtus. 1 confeſs it, but it were 
well if Zifdor had not ſo good a 
one of Lindamire. | 

Lifidor. Y ou ſee, Madam, that I 
am not ſo much as allow'd the 
time to thank you as I ought. I 


. am continually ſet upon, to ſee 


aſter 
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after what manner a Man of my | 
ape can diſengage himſelf; how- 
ever || have a better Office done 
mie than is imagind. The fenti- | 
ments which I have are made | 
known, which I dare not declare 
my elf. 

Cleonice. You cannot have any 
that can be diſapproved, and there- 
fore the affiſtance which you fay 
isgiven you, isnot neceſſary to you. 

In this moment Zifhdore and Lin 
damire could not forbear looking + . 
on one another and bluſhing ; Cleo- 
nice obſerv'd it, and refumed the 
diſcourſe, to turn the converſation . 
on another ſubject. | 

Cleonice. It is not poſſible that 
you have made your viſits. You 
have put them off till another day, 
os not met with thoſe you weat to 

» ſee. 

Doraute.- We come front Yiri- 
datas, and we exper Philemon to 

o together'to a Prelates, where a 

buſineſs which we have calls us. ' I 
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am pleas'd to ſee the ſurpriſe where- 
in Lifdor will be, in hearing Era- 
ftus diſcourſe learnedly on the me 


| ſerious and important matters, ha- 


ving as yet only ſeen him in his 
merry humour. IT wiſh you: had 
heard him the Other day on the 
new Converſations 'of- -Frame; 
you | 
Eraſtus. IT read, on this ſubjeR, 
a Manuſcript, which is going to 
the Preſs, and the' opinion I had 
of it, made me fay things whicft 
Dorante finds extraordinary in @ 
Man of my humour. | 
Cleonice. That which you now 
fay puts me on a reflexion whence 
I may draw ſome profit. ' You 
gave ſome days paſt Maxims for 
Converfation, and you ſaid no» 
thing of what is moſt important 
therein, Which is to know after 
what manner one ſhould talk of 
what reſpeds Religion, |  - 
Dyorante. You have reaſon, Ma- 
dam, and we cannot better _ 
Tie 


-_ 
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the time we have; than in making 


ſome obſervations on fo.confideras, 


__ —_— 


DO _- 
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. Entertainment - XVII. -:: 


That we muſt ſpeak reverently of 


Holy Things. 


Eraſtus. [| Know not any man 
| that loves mirth bet- 


ter than I do; I will have-it reign 


in my Houſe, and I endeavour to 
inſpire it whitherſoever I go, and 
I every where affirm it to be the 
beſt. and moſt univerſal remedy 
that: we can'uſe, in our misfortunes. 
Yet I may fay, there's no body has 
more averſion to. libertiniſm. [ 
look on it as a Rock that we muſt 
avoid, and I ſhun a Libertine, as a 
man: infeced:; with. the. Plague. 
. Not that I fear his-pretended| rea- 

ſons will make any great imprelſſi- 
on on my mind, . but that I ſcorn 
Ef _ them 
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them, and am aſhamed to be ſeen 
with them, as, imagining them 
worſe than Beaſts. w2 92 0 

* Cleonice. I believe that thoſe 
who ſpeak little reſpeAfully of 
Religion, an@ who ſcoff at the 
things they ought to reverence, 
are led to this extravagance only 
by a ridiculous vanity. I believe - 
they would diſtinguith themſelves, 
and that they intend only to ſhew 
their wit in maintaining particular 
opinions, contrary to ſuch as are 
generally received. Yet perhaps 
this irregularity paſles not over 1in- 
to their Morals. 

Eraſtus. However this 1s true, 
that there is no better preſerva-_ 
tive againſt all ſorts of irregulari- 
ties than Religion. = 

That which hinders Women 
from being drawn as often into 
this diforder as Men, is, that 
they do not fo ſoon loſe the im»; 
preſſions of Piety, - which we all. 


receive 1n our Education. 
Cleonice 
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 Cleonice. The ignorance where- 
in weare kept, the modeſty which 
t5every moment-recommended to 
us, and the continual ſubmiſſion 
wherein we ſpend our life, are ad- 
vantagious to us, in that they con: 
tribute to what we ought to be- 
lieve, and therefore thank God it 
is not us that are charged with 
being the Authors of. Hereſie. 

Lindamire. T have heard talkof 
a Sc lately diſcovered at Rome. 

Cleonice, I have always had & 
defire to entreat Dorante to relate 
to me the chief particulars of it, 
but I forgat till now to mention 
it to him. This occaſion of do- 
ing it offers it ſelf too naturally to 
neglet it. Will you refuſe De 
rante to let me know wherein this 
Hereſie conſiſted 2 

Dorante, You well judge, Ma- 
dam, that I will do what you 
pleaſe, yet you muſt permit me 
- not to. enter on particulariſing the 


errors which the Quietiſts follow- 
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* For thus were thoſe calt'd who 


embraced this Se. They drew 
this name from the Reſt they pre- 
tended to enjoy when they had 


{ raisdtheir Souls to, contemplation 


by the means of a Prayer __ 
ted, They held it was ſufficient 
for them to make an Ad of Faith, 
and ſet themſelves in the preſence 
of God, and to rely wholly on 
his Providence. This was me- 
thinks a good way to draw | a- 
bundance of People ; whether that 


| being lazy they chuſe rather ta 


yield themſelves up after this. tnan- 
ner that they may not act ; or that 
they had the vanity to belicve_ 
themſelves capable of well contem- 
plating. If Women, as you now 
ſay, are not the Authors of He- 
relies, yet we ſee 'em ready enough 
to follow thoſe they are taught, 
as either being defirous of new 
things, or ſuffering themſelves to be 
taken with the fine appearances 


wherewith the Errors which are 
| propoſed 
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propoſed be generally diſguiſed- 
However it be, ſeveral Perſons of 
your Sex followed the opinions of 
Molinos: the chief of the Quietiſts, 
It-is true this Spanzard pailed for 
a vaint before he was diſcovered 
to be an Ferefiarch. You know, 
Madam, that he has abjured his 
Errors, and that he is ſhut up for 
the reſt of his life. - | 


Eraftus. One may ina Converſa- 
tion . relate the Hiſtory of an Hes 


reſie, recite- the eſtabliſhment of 
it, the progreſs and decay of it, 
for there is none but we have ſeen 
deſtroyed in the end. '' : 


- Dorante. However we: ſhould 


never: mix with theſe relations, a- 
ny" thing which 'may make theſe 
Novelties reliſh. . They are ſome- 
times more. dangerous rhan the 0- 
pinions of Libertines. i To convince 
theſe latter, I need only ehtreat 
them to. conſider” the courſe of the: 
Sun, - the motions. of :the' Staxs, 
and the: productions of the Earth. 
> Bs iohle They 


| 


Q 
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d\| They will ſee that Man could not 


ſet that Order which: we.-admyre 
in the Univerſe, he that';cannot 
regulate fo much as a fimple-dige« 
ſton in himſelf, and who has been: 
ſo long .ignorant of the circulation 
of the blood in his own Veins. 
Muſt it not-be' «knowledge that 
he. who ſp well governs-fo;vaſt a 


\ | Machin, muſt needs be a wiſe-and 


infinitely powerful Being; 5,and..if . 


\ | he be fuch a, one as-weſſay,; can 


we refuſe him our adoratians;? 
I would willpgly know after what 
manner, we» ſhould regulate: the 
worſhip-:-which ſhould ſerve to te- 
ſtifie | our; ; acknowledgment .\and 
our ſubmiſſion 2. Muſt this be the 
tancy of fome -frantick. Euthuflaſt, 
or by the-Pivus -Maxims of great 
and holy Perſonages which have 
been always, in the Univerſal 
Church 2. This matter is too fine 
and large, to be included in our 
Entertainments. Inſtead of en- 
gaging our ſelves therein, it is ſuf- 

ficient 
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ficient to make known to you in 
few words, that it is'no hard'mat- 
ter to ſhut the mouths of the Li- 
bertines, provided they prefer not 
their obſtinacy to the reaſons 


Wherewith one may convince 


” 
f ' 


them. 
-. Howeverl1 would not have thoſe 
who maintain the right ſide to ap- 
pear puft up with their advantages ; 
they muſt ſpeak with good ſenſe, 
with" reſpe&, and without ſharp« 
neſs and oſtentation. 

Whilſt Dorante ended theſewords, 
Eraſtas's Coach was heard to come 
before the Door, and 'preſently 
Philemon and Beliſe entred into 
Cleanice's Chamber. 

Philemon, You expected me a- 
lone, and I bring my Spouſe with 
me. She comes to ſtay with Cleo- 
nice, if wego to Yerſailles, where 
T know that Dorante and I ſhall 
meet with a Prelate whom we de 
ſign to ſee this Morning. 


Eraſtus. 
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Eraſtus. We ſhall do better to 
eat what may be preſently ready, 
and to go all together. I will 
leave you to do your buſineſs, and 
make your Court as long as you 
pleaſe, and I will take care to fa- 


| tisfie the curioſity of Zifdor, and 


Lindamire. 

The Company having conſented + 
to what Eraſtus propoſed, ſuch or- 
ders were given as were fit for ſo 
ſmall a journey. 

Philemon. 1 muſt tell you, that 
Beliſe's coming has occaſion'd me 
to make you ſtay fo long, and I 
entreat you to pardon me, if I did 
not know that as long as you be 
together we ſhall never believe you 
in danger of being weary. 

Cleonice. It's true that Dorante 
has entertaind us in an elegant and 
ealtie manner, on a very nice and 
important ſubjeA. He has ſhewed 
us in what terms and after what 
manner we may ſpeak of our Re- 
ligion, and I am fo fatisfied with 


t, 
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it, that I with Beliſe had had her 
ſhare in the:Entertainment. 
''\-;Phzlemon. Perhaps ſhe would 


have had leſs pleaſure than you i- 


magine : For. it is certain it is 
not for diſcourſes of this kind that 
ſhe has' the: greateſt curioſity. / 


Beliſe. My ignorance is the 


cauſe. -I am ever afraid that it 
would caſt me into errors, howe- 
ver good my intentions may be. 
But you know I am not ſo fearfal 
in other matters. | I ſpeak with 
a;.tohe 'of aſſurance of »the Cu- 
ſtoms of People, and the Govern: 
ment of States, when 1 enter on 
the politick humour you ſo often 
twit me with. | 

Cleonice, Ah, Beliſe, you are 
then bvlder than I am ; for I con- 
feſs;thatof the three ſorts of diſtin 
Governments, I dared never ſpeak 
'of, any- but the Monarchical. 
Neither: would I hazard my ſelf 
in ' pronouncing the names which 
relate to the different Republicks 
we know. Be« 
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. Belife. And I ſay, audaciouſly 
Ariſtocracy and Democracy, and 
without Vanity I have not been 
four months a learning theſe two 
words, | 

Cleonice. For my part I ſhould 
be three-years on reſolving whe- 
ther I ſhould ſpeak them, and after 
ſo long a term, I believe I ſhould 
remain ſtill irreſolute, | 

Eraſtus. Let's leave theſe jeſts, 
if you pleaſe, and whilſt Breakfaſt 
is getting ready, let's entertain oux 
ſelves with a: Science which Beli/e 
and all'great Perſons preler before 
others. 

Beliſe. Rally as much as you 
will; but if Dorante will take my 
part, I will conſent that he ſhall 
talk alone, and you will ſee whe- 
_ my opinions be ill maintain- 
ed. 

Cleonice, We like this expedient 
well, and Dorante, never refuſing 
to comply with his friend's pro- 
poſals, he will accept your + 

P and 
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and we ſhall thereby be gain- 
ers. 


—_— CI — Toe on 


Entertainment X VIII. 


- 


That State affairs muſt be diſcour- 


ſed of with great reſervedueſs. 


Dorante. F Will ſpeak then, ſee- 

ing you enjoyn me, 
and will firſt fay that IT put a great 
difference between Foreign affairs 
and thoſe which relate to us. We 
may ſpeak our opinions. touching 
the Government of other Nations 
with as much boldneſs as Beliſe 
does, ſuppoſing we underſtand the 
Intereſts and Maxims of them. 
But when we are pleaſed to dif- 
courſe on the State under which 
we live, we ſhould never extend 


our conje&ures too far, nor affe& | 


ro appear too penetrating, You 
know nothing does more contri» 
. bute ro the happy ſucceſs of an 


entet- 
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enterpriſe, than the ſecrecy ob- 


 ferv'd therein. The Captains 


themſelves whom the King chuſes 
to execute his deſigns, commonly 
know what they are going abour, 
and learn it only by the Orders 
which they muſt not open, but at 
certain times, andin certain places: 
After ſuch exact precautions, can 
our affairs be mention'd with an 
affirmative tone? Dare we reaſon 
on uncertain conjeQures ? Perſons 
of good” ſenſe never talk of theſe 
matters but with great - modeſty, 
and for my 'part I can only for- 
give this imprudence in Perſons 
who are incapable of ' making any 
reflexion., How many do we hear 
every day- cenſuring that Govern- 
ment which they do not unders 
ſtand, they make War and Peace 


nccording to © their Fancy, and 


wholly buſie themſelves in hearing 
News; and modelling the affairs of 
State, -when their Families at home 
are perhapsSready to ſtarve for want 


of Bread. P 2 It's 


mY 


- 
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It's true, that ſince the King has 
ſo conſiderably encreaſed his Stat 
the Government is not ſo — 
ſpoke againſt, = HO 

Philemon: 1 would willingly 
know whether there can be found 
any. appearance of reaſon for, the 
not. admuring it... Foreiggers ,are 
no.leſs ſurpriſed,than kw, 2 44h at 
what paſles every day in this King- 
dom. We may cite, as a kind: of 
Miracle,the Conjunction which we 
have, ſeen made, of the...Canal of 
Langueduc with the Sea, The ſtate: 
ly. Building. in ihe Plain, of Gre- 
nelle deſerves no leſs our admird- 
tion, than the magnificence. we ſeg 
at Per/ailles,and the ſecurity, which 
6. now; ot. 745ie anc allubg-ret of 
+ Kingdom... rs foi 3nagm 

Dorante, Whereunto we may agd 
tha ng 21/5 path Machines 
at Verſaiges wiuch, itrypmph oyes 
Nature, and forge; Rivers 20 take 
where rhe. tmagination,cangot 


conceive they: can. aſcend, - -. 
Ks ' Beliſe. 
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Beliſe. 1 will tell you then, that 
if the King was not our Maſter by 
the right of his Birth, and that it 
was permitted us to chuſe a Sove- 
raign, his merit would 'immediate- 
bl claim the Scepter which he holds 
rom the Saligue Law. 

'- Cleonice, What a pleaſure you 
have done me inciting this Law, 
which I have heard termed a fun- 
damental one of the State: It is 
ſo often mention'd, that I would 
willingly: know what may be ſaid 
particularly of it, | 

" Eraſtus, Theliev'd, Madam, that 
having read' the Hiſtory of our 
Nation,you are ſufficiently inſtrud- 
ed in this matter. 

Cleoxice. Il know that this Law 
takes its'!name from the Saliens, a 
conſiderable People among the An- 
cient French; or that it is called 
Salic, becauſe it was publiſh'd near 
the Banks of the River Sala. . 
have alſo obſerv'd, that this Law. 


has three parts relating to the 
Eq - Go- 
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Government : The firſt requires. 


the State to be Monarchical. The 
Second, that it be ſucceſſive. And 
the Third, at which 1 am not a 
little griev'd, deprives the Perſons 
of our Sex of the ſucceſſion to the 
Crown. It's faid 'twas Pharamond 
| whoinſtituted this Law, but I wiſh 
any one would tell me the reaſons 
he had thus to, regulate the Sove- 
raignty of our Nation; to the end 
that if 1 ſhould ſpeak of 1t before 
Beliſe, ſhe might not laugh at my 
ilznorance. opt 

Fraftus, | am to tell you, Ma- 
dam, that Beliſe, and the teſt of 
the Politicians of our time,are pers 
ſwaded that the Salic or Ripary 
Laws reſpe& only the Juſt'ce and 
Policy which is to be obſferv'd a- 
mong the French, and that they 
ſpeak in no fort of the Soveraign 
adminiſtration of affairs. They 
affirm,that the Law, which requires 
the State to be Monarchica), and 


to be ordered in the manner we 
now 
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now related, was never written 
but in the hearts of the People. 
They paſs farther, and believe 
there never was any Pharamond. 
They ground themſelves on that 
Gregory of Tours, who wrote the 
Hiſtory of the French, ſpeaks not 
a word of Pharamond, and it is 
certain that he would never have 
failed to mention a Prince, who 
was the firſt King of the Nation, 
of which he had undertaken: to 
leave us the moſl conſiderable ad» 


ventures, Beliſe will inforn1 you 


of ſeveral other particulars. 

Beliſe, What can I not ſay? Hows- 
ever I am willing you ſhould treat 
me as if | were not knowing, and 
you ſhould tell me the - reaſons 
which C/eonice requires of you, that 
I may fee wherher you can juſtifie 
what ſo famous a Law enjoyns. 

Philemou. Have you not appre- 
henſion that your Policy will make 
us exceed the bounds which our 
Entertainments preſcribe 2 

P 4 Be- 
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Belife. Why fear 'it-2 Do. we 7 
not grant the liberty of talking 
on all ſorts of ſubjes 2 And would 
you have the principles of a Sci» 
ence omitted, which places a man 
above multitudes of others? I hope 
 theCompany will puniſh you, and 
oblige you to ſpeak the firſt yqur 
opinion on the Monarchical State, 
Do you prefer it to other Govern- 
ments ? 

Philemon. I find you very for- 
ward, in that you will not expect: 
till-the. Aſſembly authoriſes what 
you enjoyn ;. but I ſee 'tis time ill 
ſpent to corre you, and that it 
it. 15 better ſubmitting to you. I 
will tell you then, Madam, that 
one may ſoon determine ones ſelf 
on this ſubject. We muſt be tor 
Monarchy, and conſider there is 
more eaſe and ſecurity in obeying 
one Maſter, than if we were con- 
{trained to acknowledge ſeveral. 

Ft: 1s certain, that Diviſions do 


eaſily get among perſons who 
| ſhare 
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ſhare: the:Soveraigaity, .and that: 
it is. very difficult, keeping a ſe- 
cret among them; judge then 
what we may fear from one and 
the other. Moreover,a King is too. 
much accuſtomed to/ grandure, to. 
appear giddy headed with it;where- 
aS it is but too often ſeen, that Ci- 
tizens, who are immediately Ex- 
alted to the Throne, become in- 
tolerable through their pride. 
\ Beliſe.. Well, you have faid e- 
nough, pray now let's ſee whether - 
Eraſtus will declare himſelf - for 
the Regal ſucceſſion,or for Eleive 
Kingdoms. What ſay you, Sir, do 
you judge the People in a better 
condition; who: have a right ta 
chuſe' their Soveraigns, than thoſe 
who are obliged to receive them, 
for better for worſe, . from the 
' hands of Nature ? | 
.- 'Eraſtas. You do not conſult-me 
on a2. Matter difficult enough to 
gain me any credit, and there 1s 
no body but may eaſily determine 
P 5 himſelf 
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himfelf herein, We ſee it ſeldom 
happen, but that the preſumptive 
Heir of a Kingdom 1s Educated 
according to the Rank which he 
muſt one day poſſeſs. Such fenti- 
ments of Clemency and Equity 
are inſpired into him, as may con- 
tribute to the Peoples happineſs ; 
whereas the like Education 1s not 
beſtowed on particular perſons,who 
are too far diſtant from the Throne; 
to make it thought that they will 
one day poſſeſs it. Judge of the 
Factions which are form'd for an 
eletion of this importance; and 
into what wars thefe fafions may 
draw the People, Theſe troubles 
are not feard in ſucceſſive King- 
doms, therein happens no change. 
If a King dies, his Son takes his 


place, and ſeveral Reigns appear 


but qne continued Reign, 

It is not to be ſuppoſed, that 
only perſons remarkable for their 
virtues are choſen, and in whom 


\ There can be found no fault, 
ſeeing 
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ſeeing theſe perſons uſe all their in- 
duſtry to diſſemble ard hide their 
Vices, and to adorn themſelves 
with qualities becoming their am- 
bition + But when they have got- 
ten their aim, and have nothing 


- more to deſire or fear, they then 


throw off their masks, and aban- 
don themſelves to all manner of 
diffoluteneſs. I could give a great 
many Examples of this, but you 
will find enough in the Roman 
Hiſtory, if you will take the 
pains to read it. 

Beliſe. You fee, Dorante, that I 
have reſerv'd the difficulteſt parttor 
you,according to my mind, ſeeing 
it. now lies upon you to tell us by 
what reaſons the Salic Law could 
exclude Women from ſucceeding 
their Fathers, and deprive them 


of what Nature allowed them. 


Dorante. It troubles me,Madam, 
that I am not ſo ſenſible of the 
honour you do me, and to tell 
you that the. Salic Law had an 

þ '_ admi- 
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admirable foreſight in this: third 


part. which you condemn. If this 
Kingdom ſhould fall into the Fe- 


 minine Line, and we faw a' pre- | 


ſumptive Heireſsof the Crown, to 
what miſery ſhould ''we' not 'be 
reduced? In efte, ſhould it hap- 
pen that the Princeſs would chuſe 
a Husband among her Subjes, 
thoſe who expect this honour, 
would make ſtrong Parties, . and 
carry things to a greater extremity, 


than in Elective Countries, ſeeing - 


the prize is no leſs than a Crown, 
which would paſs to their Deſcen- 
dants, and remain for ever-in their 
Family. He that has the good for- 
rune to be preferred, will be fo 
unhappy as to be-hated of his 
Rivals, the greateſt Men at Court, 


and who will never faithfully ſerve . 


him. If on the contrary, the 
Heireſs of a Kingdom thould caſt 
her eyes on. a neighbouring Prince, 
to beſtow 'on' him her Heart, and 
her Scepter ;* we ſhould fall _ 
rae he. 
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the domination ofa ſtranger, our 
Monarchy would become. a” Pro= 
vince of his States. | 

Thus, Madam, you ſee you have 
no reaſon to complain of the in- 
juſtice done your Sex, you-muſt 
rather think this was ordered for 
the beſt; ſeeing hereby” is pre- 
vented all thoſe diſmal Revolutions 
which I have now denoted to 


OU. ” 6 | 14.4 
Beliſe. 1 muſt needs acknowledge 


.you | have fatisfied me with your 


Reaſons, although they be | not 
very favourable to Ladies. 'T- be- 
lieve - that C/eonice- is in - the ſame. 
ſentiment, and that-ſhe is : not 
troubled that I have been fo cu- 
rious. + 

Cleonice, You ſhall ſee that I 
will not be behind hand with you 
in another kind. You have de- 


. Clared your ſelf an able Politician, 


and I muſt declare to you, that I 
have particularly applied my ſelf 


to the ſtudy of Morality. More- 
over 
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aver, I will be no leſs cemplaiſant, 
than you: I conſent that Dorante, 
Philemon, and Eraſtus tell us after 
what manner we ſhould ſpeak of 
Paſſions, Vices, and Virtues ; and 
I offer to ſhew you afterwards, 
whether their Opinions be <on- 
formable, or contrary to thoſe I 
maintain. 


The Company having laught at 


the pleaſantry of Cleonice, it was 
granted that there was no matter 
Which oftner fell into Converſation, 
than that ſhe came from propoſing, 
ſo that it was refolved on,that ſome 
time ſhould be ſpent in diſcourſing 
on that ſubje 


Entet» 
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Entertainment XIX, 


That to ſpeak juſtly of the Paſſions, 
of Vices and Virtues, we ſhonald 
ordinarily deſcend from a gene- 
ral diſcourſe into ' particular ' dis 
ſtinftions. 


Efore we enter on 
the ſubjet we are 
to treat of,” | would willingly know 


Cleonice. 


. What it 1s to ſpeak juſtly ? 


Philemon. | can boldly fay I un- 
derſtand the juſtneſs which is found 
in: an: expreſſion, 'but T acknow- 
ledge I ſhould be -puzzled to fay 
wherein it confifts. Derante can 
clear up this point. 

Dorante. I am perfwaded that 
what does moſt contribute to. the 
juſtnefs of a difeourſe is, when there 
happens a real relation, or a real 
oppoſition between the terms, and 
between the things which are put 
EE together, 


—— 
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together. Thus I ſhould not 
ſpeak juſtly, ſhould” I fay that Zif- 
 glor is of Provence, and Philemon an 
Officer of the Kings; ſeeing there 
1s no relation, nor oppoſition be- 
tween a Country: and an Office. 
Neither ſhould -I any more ſpeak 
juſtly, if being willing to' teſtifie 
my acknowledgment to Cleonice, 
I ſhould explain my ſelf in thefe 
terms. I return:Graces to a Per- 
fon who has em infinitely. This 
is properly. what we- may . call a 
Galamathias, and it is very hard 
to underſtand two words which 
are tyed together ' without | any. 


rehation; In efte&, in; the--firſt 


place: the word: Graces ſignifies:0n- 
ly. thanks,' and the other word 
which is underſtood, is only taken 
for ' ſome agreeableneſs ' of the 
Countenance,:; or pf : the Perſon; 
Ei might moreover” give you infi- 
nite Examples: on: this defet- of 
juſtneſs, but I ſhall content my 
ſelf with telling you, that it is 


chiefly 
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chiefly in compariſons, wheret 15 
to be. chiefly avoided. 
I ſhould ſpeak ill, ſhouldI fay 
that the Barbe Iſabella of Phile- 
men is as fine as the Diamond 
which Eraſtus wears, tho' it be 
permitted me to eſteem one as 
' much as the other, and to offer 
an hundred Lewis's for the Horſe 
as well as for the Ring. - But we 
ſhould not compare the beauty of 
a Stone with that of an Animal, 
which is to ſay, two things which 
have neither any relation or oppo- 
ſition between them. 
Eraſtus. | found yeſterday Fuve- 
val lying on one of my Friend's 
Table, I opened it, and twas exaCt- 
ly on a paſhge of his ſixth Satyr, 
where he ſpeaks of the manner 
after which the women of thoſe 
times coifed themſelves. He de- 
ſcribes the bucklings and coiffings 
ſeveral Stories high which a wan- 
ton Dame wore, and fays that her 
91ze was ſo tall with them, that 
ſh 
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ſhe might be taken for another 
Andromacha, in beholding her be- 
before; but if you viewed her be- 
hind, ſhe appear'd only to be a lit- 
tle Woman, Now let it not diſ- 
pleaſe Fuvenal, if I fay he did not 
ſpeak juſtly, he had cited Andro- 
macha, he ſhould then have oppo- 


ſed a Woman famous for her lit- 


tle Stature. | 
| Cleoxice, Whence ſhouly he have 
taken it 2 Perhaps Hiſtory menti- 
ons none. People do not uſually 
take notice of a Quality 10 little 
recommendable.  =R_ 
Eraſtus. Juvenal ſhould then 
have choſen a tour which might 
furniſh him with a juſt oppoſition, 
and have faid that this Lady might 
have been taken for a Giant beiore, 


tho' ſhe appear'd but a Dwari be- 


hind. 

Beliſe. I now underſtand what 
is contrary to the juſtneſs of an 
expreſſion, and you imagine well 
that the reſt of the Company com- 

prehends 
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prehends it yet better. And there- 
fore we may ſpeak of the matter 
which Cleonice has givn us, and 
acknowledgein the beginning, that 
there is nothing ſo dangerous as 
the paſſions. For my part I am 
perſwaded, that could our hearts 
free themſelves from their Tyran- 
ny, we ſhould enjoy a ſerene and 
happy lite. 
 _ Cleonice. It's true, that the 
greateſt part of tht World regards 
Ambition, Love and Hatred as 
the Springs of all Evils, and it 1s 
commonly their violence - which 
leads to the committing of the 
injuſtices which we ſee in the 
World. 

Dorante. We grant you that the 
impetuolity of the paſſions hurries 
but too often to. the committing 
of crimes, but can ſhe not like- 
wiſe be of great uſe in the leading 
us.to Heroick Virtue 2 Without 
Ambition we ſhould ſee no Con- 
queror, hear nothing of Alexander 

nor 
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nor Ceſar, and none of thoſe glo*: 
rious Actions would be perform'd 
- which procure an immortal Repr- 
tation. So that inſtead* of con- 
demning the paſſions, I rather 
with a good uſe were made of 


them, and that they were rendred 
profitable. We love the effects 


of Clemency and Compaſſion, we 


admire that which the love of 
Glory produces, and: the ſequel 
of Infamy. And however decry'd 
Fear is, yet ina thouſand occa- 
ſions ſhe makes up one part of 
Prudence. It is from her that 
we foreſee evils, and avoid them. 
What may we not moreover ob- 
ſerve, if we examine the other 
_ paſſions? 
Eraſtus. Tt. ſeems to me that 
| we have only the paſſion of Love 
to examine, there being ſcarcely 
any other but it. It takes diffe- 
rent. names according to the dif- 
ference of its objedts. Ambition 
is only the- love of Greatneſs; 
Cove- 
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| Covetouſneſs the love.of Riches ; 
'« and Hatred,. which appears fo op- 
| poſite to Love, 1s, to ſpeak proper- 
| ly, only a diſguiſed Love; ſeeing 
| we have only averſion for that 
which is offenſive to us, becauſe 
we love our-own. preſervation. _ 
Philemon. When we had only to: 
explain what Love is, do you think 
we ſhould be without perplexity ? 
Although it be ſo natural and gene- 
ral, a paſhon among an infinite 
number. of iPerſons which feel it, 
Yau-will find-few that cantell you 
what 4t.1s.. You may be per- 
ſwaded of what I ſay by this Phij- 
loſopher,. who ſays that Love is I: 
know: not what, that" cames front 
l know.not. where, .and 89s Away: 
I, knew, not; how.., +1 
Dorante:: We are fo little accu-. 
llomed to, enlarge our /{elves 'on., 
the; ſubjects we. ipeak of,and to' en 
J0ge0us; ſelves in ſubrilties which: 
ſerve-only . to:trt the mind, that 
Ido. not think we ought to dil- 
culs 
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cuſs the nature of Paſſions. Thoſe 
who are minded to inform them- 
ſelves farther, may read the works 
we have on this ſubject, and in 
the mean time content themſelves 
with the diſtintions which we 
have promiſed to'bring. Ir muſt 
be acknowledg'd that we are to 


blame in condemning the paſſions, 


and in being afraid of them. They 
are indifferent in themſelves, and 


if it happens they ſometimes di- 


ſturb the tranquility of our' life ; 
there are other occaſions where- 
in they are of great help to us. 
Men without boldneſs, would 
they march to Glory through Fa- 
tigues and Dangers? Let's make 
another>diſtin@ion, ſhall we call 


a man valiant who. has ' done-a 


great- Action by an impetuoſity 
of boldneſs, and ſhall we accuſe 


of i Cowardiſe a Perſon that'/@' pa- 


nickizerror has-'ſciz'd"'in- ſorfie ve- 
caſion.} True Valour” is When if 


every 
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every rencounter our Courage 
diſpoſes us to vanquiſh the obſtacles 
which oppoſe our deſigns; as a 
man mult not paſs for a Coward, 


but when 'tis his cuſtom to avoid. 


Danger. Thus we may reaſon on 
the other Vices, and on the other 
Virtues. A Magiſtrate is not to 
be praiſed as juſt, for having done 
juſtice once. To merit this com- 
mendation, he mult be in a firm 
and conſtant diſpoſition to render 


to every one What belongs to- 


him. 

Cleonice. T have for this quarter 
of an hour had a deſire to ask 
you the reaſon for the calling paſ- 
fions, thoſe' emotions which agi- 
tate the heart. 

Eraſtus. Tt is becauſe they make 
the body ſuffer through their vio: 
lence. 

Beliſe. 1 return then to what I 
have ever ſaid, that the paſſions are 
Monſters which are to be rooted 
Qur. 


Philemon. 
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Philemon. Are you willing to 
begin 'with ſhame? Women will 
be very much obliged to you, 
You will free them from a paſſion 
which keeps them in a | x9 
"Tort of Bondage. . Were they once 
without: ſhame, they would have 
the pleaſure of doing what they 
liked, without troubling MG 
about what the World calls Repu- 
tation. 

Eraſtus. It's true that ſhame 
ſerves. as-z Guard for our Women, 
and there are other paſſions which 
are neceſfary. for the commerce of 
life. . The compaſſion we have for 
the miſerable, Ids us tommonly 
to. ſuccour one another in our mis- 
fortunes. 

*- Doraute. Does: not emulation 
excite to obtain the advantages we 
want, to raiſe us to'the Perſons we 
ſee above us 2 

, Cleonice. But is there not a mix- 
ture of envy.in' emulation : 2 


'Eraſftus. Nothing is. more diffe- 
rent 
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rent than theſe two paſſions. E- 
mulation is lively and generous, 
and Envy baſe and malicious. The 
firſt is a regret at our ſmall deſert, 
the other a vexation which ariſes 
from the Merit of others. Emu. 
lation would raiſe us, and Envy 
would abafe what is above us. In 
fine, nothing is more worthy of 
our contempt than Envy, nothing 
is more commendable than Emu- 
lation. It made Ceſar weep at 
the fight of Alexander's Picture, 
and hindred Themifocles from 
ſleeping near the Trophies of Mz1- 
tiades, You know what Ceſar © 
and Themiſtocles afterwards exe- 
cuted. © 4 
Philemon. As to what regards 
Vices and Virtues, I would ſpeak 
difterently of them, according to 
the different circumſtances there- 
to joyned. There was ſeen here- 
tofore in Greece a Republick where- 
in Theft was pardoned, provided 
it 
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it was committed dexteroufly; and 
you know well that Robbery found 
not the ſame impunity in any ©6- 
ther Country. 

Eraſtus. We have at this day 
Neighbouring Nations where the 
Cuſtoms are very different. © If 
Dorante would be praifed for his 
temperance, probably he would not 
go to ſearch applauſe on the banks 
of the Rhine, as you would not 
adviſe me to go towards the 7y- 
berif you propoſed exceflive drink. 
10g. 
, "OM Are diſtin&tions to be 


made when we ſpeak of Virtue in - 


general, is it not equally reye- 
renc'd by all Nations 2 

Dorante. Every body does not 
regard it in the ſame manner, and 
I know not whether it will not 
puzzle us to fay precifely what it 
15. It's true there is 2 natural e- 
quity which is generally  appro- 
'ved; bit it is not leſs certain that 
it 
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it 15 diverſly practiſed. There 
never was any obligation more 
indeſpenſable, than that requiring 
Children to ſerve thoſe who 
brought them into the world, 
eſpecially when they are grown 
old, and find themſelves atilicted 
with diſeaſes. All the People of 
Europe obſerv'd ſo juſt a Maxim, 
and yet the Scythians, who poſleſt 
more Country than Ezrope com» 
prehended, accuſed thoſe Children 
of inhumanity who let their Pa- 
rents live under an incurable 
Malady. For their parts they 
gave the fatal blow as a ſtroke 
of Grace, and thought it juſt to 
terminate thus their Parents mi- 
ſery. They extended further 
their pretended Charity. They 
eat their bodies inſtead of burn- 
ing or interring them, imagining 
nothing more Pious than to give 
this Sepulture to their Parents, 
for to change them into their 

Q:z proper 
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proper ſubſtance, and make them 
live again in themſelves as far as 
it was 1n their power. Conſider 
this well. The Scythians com- 
mend a man who comes from 
committing a Parricide, and other 
Nations puniſh him as the greateſt 
Criminal, 

Eraſtus. In ſpeaking of the dif- 
ferent manners of People, we 
may cite the Punick Faith, which 
is to fay, the little fidelity the 
Carthaginians oblervd in their 
promiſes. It's certain the Romans 
had more probity, and I ſhould 
have more relyed on the word 
of Regulus, than the Oaths of 
Hannibal and all his Army. 

Philemon. | think it more u- 
ſual ro diſtinguiſh the Vices and 
Virtues according to the profel- 
ſions of Perſons, than according 
to the Cuſtoms of their Country. 
A Virtue renders us recommen- 
dable only according as it 1s ſur 

a. table 
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table to us. A Perſon confecrated 
to the Service of the Altar ſhould 
prefer the knowledge of Religion 
ro all other Sciences, and his Pt- 
ety muſt be ſo great as to make 
his words and actions exemplary. 
A Souldier muſt gliſter after ano- 
ther manner, Valour ſhould be 
bis Virtue ; and what regards Mi- 
litary Diſcipline, or the Art of 
Fortification, ſhould be his chiet 
{tudy. 

Cleonice. But can I not be told 
peecifely what this Virtue is 1n 
genera}, ſo much talkt of 2 

Dorante. [It is not an eaſy mat- 
ter wholly to ſatisfie you on this 
Subject, 1o diverſly has the virtue 
you ſpeak of been conſidered. 1 
know not whether you will ap- 
prove of an Opinion which I find 
the moſt plauſible. I am perſwa- 
ded that this Virtue, of which we 
form ſo fine an Idea, and which 1s 
_ believ'd fo proper to make us lve 
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happily, is properly what we call 
Juſtice. 

Beliſe. But 1s not Juſtice the 
particular virtue of Magiſtrates ? 

Dorante. It ſhould be the virtue 
of all People, and had we all that 
ſtock of Equity neceſſary for the 
commerce of life, we ſhould need 
neither Law nor Magiſtrates. Men 
would render what-ever they are 
obliged to render, and they would 
begin by the Woriſhp due to God. 
Subjeats would obey their Sove- 
raigns, Children their Parents, and 
as no body would claim what does 
not belong to him, there would be 
no Mention of Thefts nor Mur- 
thers ; even detraction would be 
baniſht all Societies, 

Whilſt Dorayte ended thefe 
words, word was brought, that 
the Meat was on the Table, and 
Eraſtus being riſen up; you muſt 
acknowledge your ſelves, ſaid he, 
greatly furprizd at the novelty of 

| my 
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my Compliment; for I Know not 
whether I ſhall begin with Gentle- 
men, or Ladies ; you muſt draw me 
out of this perplexity, and for the 
reſt, I know it by heart. 

The Company having laughtat 
the ſerious air wherewith Eraſtas 
ſpake this, anſwer'd, that he might 
uſe his liberty, ſo that he reaſſum'd 
the diſcourſe in theſe terms. 

Eraſtus. Come let's end at Ta- 
ble this Diſcourſe of Diſtinttons. 
Youl ſoon diſtinguiſh between the 
wretched Treats I give you, and 
the delicate Entertainments you 
give, What ſay you of theſe An- 
titheſes? 

Dorante, That they are admira- 
ble, although we are on the paint 
to convince them of talſity. 

After theſe words they eat, and 
bad the People who were to ſet 
out with them to make haſt; and 
_ returned to Cleonices Cham- 

ag 


Q 4 Beliſe. 
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Beliſe. 1 always go to Yer ſailles 
with a great deal of pleaſure, but 
at my return I am ſtrangely im- 
portun'd by Arfnea, ſhe will have 
me to deſcribe new Magnificences, 
or new Rarities, and puts ſuch 
queſtions to me as are ſtrangely 
troubleſome. 

Cleonice. | am yet more troubled 

with Celifira, ſhe asks news of me 
with the greateſt earneſtneſs, and 
will have me give her an account 
of all that paſſes in the whole 
world. She has given me ſuch a 
.great averſion for what we may 
call news, that I neither have askt 
nor told any for this Twelve 
Months. | 

Dorante. But, Madam, hereby 
you deprive your felf of a very 
conſiderable diverſion, and hincer 
your ſelf from learning important 
matters, wherein an infinite num- 
ber of People are conrernd. And 


therefore, Madam, I muſt beg your 
favour 


—————— ern err ern enter 


— 
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favour for News. They are an 
innocent cauſe of the vexation 
which Arfinoa gives you, and it 
is not juſt you ſhould for this 
reaſon extend your reſentment ſo 
far as to hate them. 

Philemon. But ſhould we not 
ſeek ſome means to make them a- 
greeable, to reconcile them the 
more eaſily with Cleonice 2? 


—_ —_—_— -- 


Entertainment XX. 


After what manner we ſhould te? 
News. 


Fraſlus. [| Cannot ſo far intereſt 
my feif in the quar- 

rels of Cleonice as to take her part 
againſt News ; however I muſt 
prefer thoſe which divert before 
others. :I am very carneſt to telf 
of a Marriage lately made be- 
tween two perſons who ſincerely 
Q s5 loved 
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loved, and were much traverſt in 
their deſign, I am pleasd to de- 
ſcribe a gallant and magnificent 
Feaſt, or a famous Action per» 
form'd at the head of two Ar- 
mies, And I muſt acknowledge 
I am no leſs delighted in telling 
with what ſubtilty a covetous 
Hunks has been put upon, or by 
what addreſs the precautions of 
a jealous Perſon has been rendred 
fruitlefs. You ſee I diſcover my 
defects to you, and that I am not 
exempt from Malice, nor an Ene- 
my to pleaſant Relations. Ir's 
true, there are very few Stories 
that pleaſe me. If it be an ad- 
venture, I would have it ſurpri- 
fiog; if the News reſpe&ts only 
thoſe ready and lively anſwers 
which we call pleaſant Repartees, 
I require a great delicatcneſs in 
the rour of expreſſion. 

Beliſe. I am not of Eraſtuss 
mind in point of News. The 


84Y 
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gay pleaſe me leſs than the fad ; 
and my Spouſe muſt pardon me 
if I fay that I love to have my 
heart lively'. toucht with com» 
paſſion. 

Cleonice. There is indeed I know 
not what kind of ſweetneſs in be- 
ing toucht with pity. Other paf- 
ſions are more violent and leſs a- 
greeable. - Experience ;ſhews it us 
in the repreſentation, of a Trage= 
dy. Infinite numbers of People 
are drawn to it by the tenderneſs 
of their ſentiments, and do not 
part wholly fatisfied, if they have 
not been forcd.to weep. , 

Eraſtys. The. Tragedies you - 
ſpeak of, ' and the fad News which 
pleaſe Beliſe, have a farther good 
effect, which apparently you have 
not thought on, which is, that we 
cannot tee a Perſon of great me- 
rit fall into a great misfortune, 
but that we feel a ſecret mitiga» 
tion fof our evils. Can we jultly - 

reproach 
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reproach Fortune in giving us a mo» 
derate ſtroke, when we ſee what 
cruel pains the inflicts- on Perſons 
of an extraordinary Virtue. 

Philemon. Do not you © think 
that the News which War fur- 
niſhes you with, ought to carry 
it before all other ſort of rela- 
tions? Can one better draw the 
attention, than in deſcribing a 
ent Battel, the taking of a con- 

iderable Place, the conqueſt -of 
a Country, or the revolution of 
a State 2 

Cleonice. Were I a Lover of 
News, I would only recount ſuch 
wherein thoſe ſhould be' Intereſs'd 
that heard me ; and if this News 
were News of that part of the 
Town where I live, they would 
pleaſe me better than the News 
Philemou commends. 

Beliſe. And I muſt declare my 
ſelt for that kind of News which 
is 1nſtruQive,. and *tis of that ſorr 
F< methinks 
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methinks wherewith we ſhould 
entertain our ſelves, 

Dorante. I know not, Madam, 
whether | there ' be News. which 
may in particular, be ' called in- 
ſtruQive, but I may ſay that all 
News in general may become 
inſtruQtive, when they are related 
by -an able man. - He can render 
the circumſtances: thereof uleful 
for manners, for the- adminiitra- 
tion' of affairs, - for 'the Govern- 
ment of People, and for the or- 
dering of Armies. If a Siege or 
Battel be ſet forth'to us in their 
proper colours, we thall obſerve 
the defects or the good condudt 
of the Generals, and thence make 
our - advantage: Jt we be told 
of - the conſternation wherein 
the Ortomans were, we ſhall fee 
that -we muſt lay aſide Pleaſures, 
when buſineſs requires a cunſtant 
attendance. | We ſhall accuſe Ma- 
homet IV. -of 'blindneſs, in going 

to 
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to divert himſelf in hunting, when 
he ſhould be. at the head of. his 
Armies. ._ , ex) 
We/ ſhall obſerve. that- things 
are generally prefery d by the, ſame. 
means-as they were acquired, that 
Valour is neceſlary to keep a So- 
veraign on the Throne ; that 
Cowardiſe. draws; only the con- 
tempt and-indignation of the Sol 
diery and Subjects. 
Eraftus. That which paſſes. at 
Court ſerves ſtill more for our 
inſtrution. We ſee that all Peo« 
ple muſt do their duty under a 
Maſter. who is. never deceived, 
and who. only recompenſes Mes 


rit. } 
Cleonice, What you- ſay , would 
give me a great deſire to inform 
my ſelf on the Afﬀairs of the 
Court of Rome, did [I believe we 
might entertain our ſelves with 
that ſort of News, as well as with 


thoſe we now ſpoke of: 
Philemon, 
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Philemon, I do not believe it 
unlawful for to ſpeak our-ſenti= 
ments on things we ſee printed, 
and poſted up ; provided -it be 
rather to inſtru us,than to make 
our ſelves buſie bodies, who fan- 
cy we muſt decide all things. 

Dorante, We can add nothing 
to what was ſaid on this matter 
by a great Magiſtrate, - whoſe 
Learning and Eloquence has, long 
ſince been admired by all the 
World. The force of his - Rea» 
ſons and his Citations have en- 
creaſt the aſtoniſhment wherein 
T was before, at the uſage was 

ſhew'd our King's Embaſlador. 
Eraſtus. Yet the Law of. Na- 
tions, which requires that the 
Perſon of an Embaſſador be fa- 
cred, is known by all the World, 
and every body has ſeen after 
what manner we have received 
the Embaſſtes which were ſent 
us from Infidel Kings. | 00 
ave 
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have dealt in a different manner 
at Rome, towards the Embaſſador 
of the Eldeſt Son of the Church, 
the moſt Chriſtian King, a Mo- 
narch whoſe Predecefſors have 
protected and defended the Holy 
SCE. 

Dorante. Will you believe me, 
inſtead of wading farther into 
this matter, do as I have done, 
buy the Book we have already 
hinted at, read it more than once, 
and you will have the pleaſure 
of profiting by the labours of a 
great man who knows more of 
it than we ſhall ever know. 

Beliſe. Return we then to what 
we are to fay of other News. 
Do you think we may draw any 
inſtruction from the little Rela- 
—_ Eraſtus has declared himſelf 
Or 2 

Dorante. We need not doubt 
thereon ; for when we are told 
with what dexterity a jealous or 

covetous 
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covetous Perſon has been impo= 
ſed on; we are inſtructed how 
to make uſe of the like ſubtil- 
ties; and the Covetous and Jea- 
lous are hereby taught to take 
better care. In fine, Cleonzce muſt 
permit us to fay that News may 
render a Converſation agreeable; 
-That a Polite Perſon may recount 
them, provided he is ſure of what 
he fays, and that he docs not 
wholly ſet up for a News-mon- 
ger. 
Cleonice. I find nothing ſo ri- 
dicnlous as to apply one's ſelf to 
the telling of News from Morn- 
mg till Night to all thoſe we 
meet. 

Philemon. Tt's true, there are 
People who have no other buſineſs. 
As ſoon as they are ſeen, they 
are immediately askt how many 
Baſſas are ſtrangled . at Conſtantt- 
ople, or in the Turks Army, 


They are queſtioned on the man- 
ner 
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ner after which the Imperialits 
live in 7ranfilvania; they muſt 
know whether the King of Poland 
pretends to. make himſelf Maſter 
of Caminec ; and what deſign 
the General Morofini may have. 

Dorante, A News&monger can 
anſwer all queſtions; if he has 
any knowledge in Maps, and the 
intereſts of Princes, he may re- 
turn probable anſwers, otherwiſe 
he pays for his boldneſs. For if 
there be any News-mongers who 
gueſs right, there are others-who 
peak confidently without know- 
ing what they ſay. Theſe laſt 
Aometimes bring themſelves into 
trouble, and imagine thereby to 
make themſelves famous. 

As Dorante ended theſe words, 
they were advertiſed that every 
thing was ready, and this agree- 


oy Company parted for Yer/ail- 
es. 


FINIS. 
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Some BOOKS _—_ 
ed for R. Benth. 


Folio. 
1, Eaumont's and Fletcher*s Plays 10 
one Volume, confaining 51 
Plays. 

2. Mr. William Shakeſpear*s Plays in 
one Volume. 

3. Towerſon's Works Qwpleat in one 
Volume. 

4. Dr. Altſtry's Sermons ia one Vo- 
lume. 

5. Dr. Comber*s Works, the four 
Parts in one Volume. 

6 The Council of Trent ; By Father 
Paolo, 

7. Torianos Italian DiCtionary- 

8, Mr. Miltows Paradiſe loſt, with 
13 Copper Cuts finely engraven, 
to expreſs the whole Poem. 

9. Milton's Paradiſe regain'd; in the 
_ ſame Volume, Paper and Print, to 
\ bind with it. 


10. Fodina Regalss or, the Hiſtory of 
the 


the Laws of Mines. By Sir fohr 
Pettus, 


11, Biſhop Brownrig*s Sermons. 
Books in Quarto. 


I. The Burnt Child dreads the Fire. 

2, A Treatiſe of our Sanguinary 
Laws againſt Pap:ifts, 

3. Dr. Whitbys Anſwer to S. Crefſy. 

4. Mr. Nathanael Lees Plays in one 
Volume. 

5. Mr. Thomas Orways Plays in one 
Volume, 

6. Panegyrick%n His Grace the Duke 
of Schonberg. 

7. Mundus Mulicbris, or the Ladies 
Dreſſing-Room unJock'd, and hcr 
Toilet ſpread, 


Books in Ottavo, 


1. Dr. Whitby of Idolarry, 

2, Dr. Whitby of Hoſt- vVorſhip. 

3. The Life of the Marſhal Turenze. 

4+ The Secret Hiſtory of the Houſe 
of Medicis. 

5, Cornelius Aprippa, of the Vanity 
of Arts and Sciences. 


Macyper's 


6. Mauger's French Grammar. Eat. 13; 

7. Lipſus of Conſtancy. 

8. Ariates Queen of Sparta. 

9. Nicorot:s. 

10. Plurality of Worlds, Tranſlated 
by Mr. Glanul,. 

11. Boylo's Art of Poetry ; Tranſlated 
by Mr, Soames. 

12, Poems and Songs, by Mr. Cats. 

13. Sir fames Chamberlain's Poems. 

14. Mr. Coppinger's Poems. 

15. Madam Colomma's Memoirs. 

16, Hudibras compleat,in Three Parts. 

' 17 Seneca's Morals : By Sir Roger L?E- 
(iranpe, 

43, Comber's Companion to the Altar. 

19, Godfrey of Boloign; A Poem. 

20, Plato's Apology of Socrates. 

21. Natural Hiſtory of the Paſſions. 

22. Mockclelia, or, Madam Quixote, 

23. Toriano's Italian Grammar, with 
choice Dialogues and Phraſes in Ita- 
lian and Engliſh. 

24, Covent Garden Drollery. 


Books in Duodecimo.. 


1. Preſent State of England, 

2, Enter into thy Cloſer. - 

3. Moral Eſlays, in Four Volumes. 
| 4. A 


4. A perfeft School of Inſtrutions 
for the Officers of the Mouth. 
5. A proſpect of Humane Miſery. . 
6, Vanity of Honour, Wealth and 
Pleaſure. | 
7. Biſhop 4:drew's Devotions. 
8. Zelinda;, A Romance. 
9. Happy Slave. 
10. Hatige, or the King of Tamerar. 
11, Homais Queen of Tunjs. 
12. Triumphs of Love. 
13. Obliging Miſtreſs. 
14, Unfortunate Hero. 
15. Counteſs of Sal:sbury. 
16. Count Teckely. 
17, Eſſex and Elizabeth, 
18, The Pilgrim. 
i9, The Emperor betray'd, by whom, 
and how. 
20, The Character of Love. 
21, Don Henrick, 
22, Princeſs of Fez. 
23. 24, Chriſtianiſſimus, 
24. Gallant Ladies, in two parts. 
25. Victorious Lovers. 
26. Love in a Nunnery. 
27. Duke of Lorain, 
28, Minority of St. Lewi-. 
29, Queen of Majorca, 
30, Count de Soy/ons, 
31, Clytie 
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31, Clytte, 

32. Dialogues of the Dead; in Two 
Parts. 

| 33. Neapolitan; or, the Defender of 
his Miſtreſs, 

34. Inſtructions for a young Nobleman. 

35. Five Love-Letters from a Nun to 
a Cavalier. 

36. Five Love-Letters from the Cava- 
lier in Anſwer to the Nun's. 

37. —_ Laici, in a Letter to Mr. 
Dryaen. 

38 Count Gabal:s. 

39. The chaſt Seragl:on, 

40. Rules of Civility. ; 

41. The Extravagant Poet. 

42, New Diſorders of Love. 

43. Ottoman Gallantry ; or, The Life 
of the Baſſa of Buda. 

44 Reviv'd Fugitives. 

- 45. Tamberlain the Great. 

45, Court Secret, in two Volumes 

4.7. The Duke of Mazarine?s Memoirs. 

43 Gallantry a /a Modez or, Women 
in their proper Colours 

49. Fortune-telling Cards. 
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